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HE organization of the 
army of the United 
States depends on the 
law-making power of the 

Congress. Its 

hitherto 

regulated by the 


hation 
strength has 
been 
apparent necessities of 
the country, being at 


times reduced to a few 


thousand men, while at 
others it has numbered 
more than a million. Its history, on the 
whole, is one to be proud of, though, 
through no fault for which it ean be said 
to be responsible, there is much in its ree 
ord that reflects discredit on the country. 
Its recruitment depends ordinarily on vol 
intary enlistment, and its efficiency on 
the ability of its officers and the length of 
time the men have been in the service, 
subjected to discipline and drill. With 
the officers of the army as a body the his 
tory of our last two wars shows there is 
Whether graduates of 
the Military Academy—the best for the 
purpose in the world—or selected for their 
energy, capacity. and brillianey in actual 
service, they are by common consent equal 


no shorteoming. 


to the officers of the best of European ar 
mies. Inthe war with Mexico and in that 
of the rebellion it required at least one 
vear to make the army fit for the field. 
At the end of that time these armies, as 
well as that disbanded in 1783, were soul 
and body like the army maintained in 
times of peace, and then called the regular 
army. 

The genius of the government contem- 
plates that all able males of proper age in 
the country should constitute the army of 
the United States. The officers and sol 
diers are at all times citizens of the coun- 
try, with all the rights and privileges of 
the most favored civilian. The army is 
the body in which the military spirit of 
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the people is fostered. The relation of 


the parts could be improved, and some 
Ways in Which this improvement might 
be etfeeted will be incidentally suggested 
in the course of this paper. 

It isan anomaly in history that the peo 
ple of the colonies immediately after the 
war of the Revolution neglected to recog 
nize the services of the army, and treated 
it With great injustice Men and officers 
who had given their time and property 
for the welfare of the nation were turned 
out of the service without pay or recog 
nition of any kind. Representing their 
grievances for themselves and for the 
men of thei commands, a committee of 
officers in an address to Congress said 
*Ourembarrassments thicken so fast that 
many of us are unable to go farther. 
Shadows have been offered to us, while 
the substance has been gleaned by others. 
The citizens murmur at the greatness of 
the taxes, and no part reaches the army. 
We have borne all that men ean bear; 
our property is expended, our private re 
sourees are at an end.” Taking advan 
tage of this discontent and unjust treat 
ment, there was no lack of evil-disposed 
persons who for sinister purposes sought 
to foment an insurrection, but these were 
foiled,and the army remained true patriots 
to the end. “‘It was,” says Bancroft, 
source of irritation that the members of 
the Legislatures never adjourned till they 
had paid themselves fully, that all on the 
civil lists of the United States regularly 
received their salaries, and that all on the 
military lists were as regularly left un 
paid.” 

This history is in marked contrast to 
that which characterized the disbandment 
of the army of the country three-quarters 
of a century later. This army numbered 
thousands where the army of the Revolu- 
tion counted tens, but it disappeared noise- 
lessly and quietly, well paid and full of 
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honors, and continues without dissent to 
receive the care and blessings of the na 
tion it saved 

Revolution 
fictitious fear of 
Whether this arose 


which 


Following the war of the 


there was on all sides a 
a ‘standing army 
from the events we have hastily 
surveyed, or whether it was an inheritance 
born of the hatred of monarchieal institu 


tions, it is not the purpose of this paper to 


inquire. In the sequel it proved worse 
than disastrous to the honor of the coun 
try Less than thirty years after the 
close of the war of the Revolution the 


American people were again called upon 
to take up arms to perfect their indepen- 
Great Britain The records of 
the events of the war of 1812. so far as the 


dence of 


army was concerned, contain a_ history 
which is calculated to bring the blush of 
of American 


Blunders of officers, misbehavior on the 


shame to the cheek every 
part of men, mixed with failures in every 
direction, were the governing incidents of 
in the rout of 
the army and the destruction of the Capi 


a campaign which ended 
tol and public buildings of the infant re 
publie vleam of the 
military spirit which had achieved the in 


Almost the only 


dependence of the country came from the 
South, at New 


with a command of volunteers defeated a 


Orleans, where Jaekson 
force of the veterans of Europe 

After the conelusion of the war with 
Great Britain, Congress reorganized the 


army on a peace footing, with proper 
proportions of Infantry, Cavalry,and Ar 
tillery Its streneth was 10,000, exclusive 
of the Engineer establishment This force 
was reduced in 1821 

The war with Mexico, whatever its po 
litical aspects, resulted with great honor 
to the The 


the militia system, still fresh in the mem 


army. known weakness of 
ory of those responsible for the transae 
The Presi 


called for volunteers, not to exceed 


tion of affairs, was avoided. 
dent 
50,000, and these with the regular army 
fought a series of successful battles, which 
ended in the capitulation of the capital 
of Mexico 

At the inception of the war of the re- 
bellion the army of the United States was 
by law about 12.000 strong The system 
initiated and tried in the war with Mexico 
Was again adopted. Volunteers were call 
ed for, and incorporated as far as was pos 
sible with the regular army, so that the 
army Was increased to 186,000 in 1861, to 
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637,000 in 1862, to 918,000 in 1863, and 
finally to the enormous strength of more 


than 1,000,000 in 1865. 


ORGANIZATION 
At the present time the army CONSIStS 
of twenty-five regiments of Infantry, ten 
of Cavalry, and five of Artillery, consti 
tuting a not to 
The organization of each infantry 
regiment 


force of exceed 25,000 
mien. 
is familiar to the reader, con 
sisting, as in the State volunteer organ 
izations, of ten companies each, officered 
by a captain, one first and one second 
lieutenant, and of two extra lieutenants. 
who the adjutant 


ter of the regiment. 


are and quartermas 
This, with the col 
onel, lieutenant-colonel, and major, com 
pletes the officers of the infantry regi 
ment. The cavalry regiment consists of 
twelve troops, or mounted companies, With 
three officers to the troop, one captain and 
one first and one second lieutenant, and 
has three majors instead of one as in the 
infantry. in the artillery the regiment 
contains twelye companies, or batteries, 
each being officered by one captain, two 
first lieutenants, and one second lieuten 
Consequently, in the artillery regi 
ment there are twenty-six first lieuten 


ant 


ants, allowing two for each company, and 
one each as adjutant and quartermaster, 
The field 
lieutenant-colonel, and three majors. 

In each regiment of artillery there are 
two horse batteries, the officers of which 
are changed from time to time with the 
officers of foot batteries, so that all may 


officers consist of a colonel, 


be instructed in this important part of 
the artillery officer's duties. The other 
batteries, or companies, are foot troops, in 
structed both as infantry soldiers and in 
the handling of heavy guns in the perma 
nent forts on the sea-coast and elsewhere. 

The General officers of the line of the 
army are three Major-Generals and six 
Brigadier-Generals. The senior Major 
General now commands the army. The 
other Major-Generals command geograph 
ical divisions of the country; these di 
visions are subdivided into geographical 
departments, which are commanded by 
the Brigadier-Generals. 

The administration of the army is con- 
ducted by bureaus or staff departments, 
whose chiefs or heads have the rank of 
Brigadier-Generals. These are the Adju- 
tant-General’s Department, the Inspector- 
General's Department, the Judge-Advo- 
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cate-General’s Depart 
ment, the Quartermas 
ter-General’s Depart 
ment, the Subsistence 
Department, the Medi 
Department, the 
Department, the 
Engineer Bureau, the 


cal 
Pay 


Ordnance Department, 
and the Signal Corps. 
Each of these depart 
ments has a history of fa aS 
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UNITED STATES 


Which its members are - 


the 
intention to enter into 


proud, It is not 
these histories. It is 
that 
each department is the 


enough to say 


growth of necessity, and each has been 
remodelled, changed, and improved, as 
Nor is it too 
much to say that each of these depart 
ments is as near perfection in the accom 
plishment of its duties as the creations of 
man for such purposes usually become, 
made so by trials in war which tested 
them in a manner not possible in genera 
tions of service in peace times. 

The Adjutant-General’s Department is 
charged with the correspondence of the 


experience has indicated. 


army, the issuance of orders, the keeping 
of the records, and the general manage- 
ment of recruiting the army. Here are 
kept the monthly and other reports of the 
army, so filed and tabulated that on any 
day in any year of his service the exact 
status and occupation of any enlisted man 
or officer can be determined. The records 
are as complete for the millions of men in 
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the army during the civil war as for the 
thousands who now constitute the regular 
Does X claim to have 
been injured in the line of duty at any 
time in the past, even beyond the memory 


establishinent. 


of man, the proper machinery set in mo- 
tion in the Adjutant-General’s office will 
soon determine whether the claim is well 
founded. In short, without entering into 
particulars, every matter that is of inter 
est to soldier or civilian, covering the 
service of a soldier duly enlisted, Cah 
be investigated in the smallest details. 
and most positive conclusions arrived at 
through this well-condueted department. 
W ith it rests the supply of recruits for the 
different organizations of the army, the 
assignment of officers to arms of the ser 
vice, the discharge of officers or men by 
sentence of courts-martial or otherwise. 
and generally all the details resulting 
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from the orders of the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War, and 
the General-in- chief If an officer de- 
sires a leave of absence or a soldier a fur- 
lough, he applies through this depart- 
ment, and the result of an application on 


this or any other subject is returned 


through the “‘channels.”’ It has been the 
fashion to deery the “red tape” connect 
ed with the administration of the army 
through the Adjutant Generals Depart 
ment, but the charge is not well founded. 
Kor work that demands celerity the tel 
egraph is brought into requisition, and 
through this medium the entire army of 
the United States eould be put in metion, 
equipped for war service, in six hours or 
less time 

The Inspector-General’s Department, as 
the name indicates, is charged with the 
nspection of the army through every de 
partment and braneh of service, and of 
all matters relating to its Operations and 
involving its eflicieney. This department 
is responsible that no order goes long neg- 
lected, no continued fraud or mismanage 
ment of fiseal concerns exists, that want 
of discipline is discovered, and, generally, 
that the state of efficieney of the army in 
all its parts is known to the authorities in 
command It is the great safeguard of 
the military establishment, for when it 
is properly conducted no neglect, incom- 
peteney, or mismanagement, anywhere 
throughout the system, can long go undis- 
eovered, and as a matter of course uncor- 
rected. The oflice has from time to time 
been combined with that of the Adjutant- 
General, but experience has taught, as 
reason indicated, that by the present man- 
agement, vhen each department is sepa- 
rate, and responsible in its own sphere of 
action, the best results are accomplished 
for the vrood of the army. 

The duties of the Judge-Advoecate-Gen 
eral’s department are, as indicated by the 
name, those that are demanded by the 
jurisprudence of the army. 

Of the supply departments of the 
army that of the Quartermaster-General 
is second to none in importance. On 
it depends the supply of the army of 
clothing, forage, transportation, and ev- 
erything that is required by the soldier in 
barracks or in the field connected with 
these. The quarters of the soldier, w heth- 
er houses or tents, the storehouses, the 
stables for animals, the wagons, or cars, 


or steam-boats, or other means of trans 


porting the army or the supplies of the 
army, all depend on this department 
Beds and blankets for the men, forag: 
straw, and shelter for the animals, » 


be looked for from the quartermaster of 
command, In fact everything, save what 
Is eaten by the men or used in the case o 
the sick or wounded, or especially tend 
ed for armies in their special work of ciy 
ing battle, must be furnished by this de 
partment. It is not difficult, then, to eon 
clude how easily a poorly conducted Quar 
termaster-General’s Department .embai 
rasses and paralyzes anarmy. It was this 
that Washington had to contend with in 
the dark days at Valley Forge. It was this 
in part, that stultified the preparations of 
the army in 1812. It was from such cause 
that resulted the suffering of the British 
army inthe Crimea in the war with Russia 
And to a well-conducted Quartermaster 
General’s Department may be attributed, 
in so far as these things @o, our successes 
in the great war of the rebellion. 

Equal in importance with any othe 
for the army in the field is the Subsistence 
Department. In faet, while its duties are 
not so complicated as are those of the Quar 
termaster-General’s Department, the ade 
quate supply of food to the men is of more 
importance than is the supply of forage to 

he animals of an army, or of clothing. 
Any neglect in the Subsistence Depart 

ment is quick to be felt and resented, and 
soon ends in demoralization. ** An army 
moves on its belly” is an aphorism which 
officers of the army have had impressed 
on them by every experience, commencing 
with the first day in campaign. When it 
is considered that each man’s ration, of an 
army consisting of one hundred thousand 
men, is made up of some dozen or more 
articles of food, and several of the parts 
of the ration are interchangeable with 
three or four others, the exactions of the 
duties of the Subsistence Department may 
be understood. The magnitude of the op 
erations of the Subsistence Department is 
indicated by the fact that during the four 
years’ war of the rebellion this department 
disbursed for supplies nearly $362,000, 000. 
Secretary Stanton, in his annual report 
after the close of the war, said: ** During 
the war this branch of the service never 
failed It answers to the demand, and is 
ever ready to meet the national call.” 

To the Medical Department belong the 
duties of taking care of the sick and 
wounded of the army, and the prevention, 


| 
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as far as human science can @o.of the first 
and greatest source of an army ‘s deple tion 
in the tield sickness in camp. These du 


ties invoive part of those of the Quarter 


master-General’s Department, and part of 


those of the Subsistence Department, while 
they have much that is common to neither 
to attend to In other words, an efficient 
medical otlicer must be a good quarter 
master and a good commissary, and above 


all a skilled surgeon and physician. 


THE HOSPITAL CORPS. 

The Hospital Corps Is a body of sol 
diers permanently attached to the Medical 
Department, and all the duties devolving 
upon the Medical Department must be 
discharged by it. It consists of non-com 
missioned officers (hospital stewards) and 
privates, a small proportion of the latter 
being eraded as acting hospital stewards. 

This corps is recruited by the volun 
tary transfer from other branches of the 
service of men who have served at least 
one year, and have thus become trained 
to military discipline, or by direct enlist 
ment of soldiers whose terms of service 
In other organizations have expired, In 
time of peace not more than ten civilians 
may be enlisted in the Hospital Corps, 
but each of these must be attached to a 
company of the line for at least one year, 
to become thoroughly instructed in a sol 
dier’s duty 

The qualifications of a private of the 
Hospital Corps, in addition to the physi 
eal soundness required of all soldiers, are 
ability to read and write, natural intelli 
gence, temperate habits, and good general 
character. No married men are accepted, 
and if a private marries, he cannot be re 
enlisted 

The acting hospital stewards are detail 
ed by the Secretary of War from the pri 
vates, after at least one year’s service in 
the corps, and passing an examination in 
pharmacy, arithmetic, dictation, the reg 
ulations of the Medical Department of the 
army, the principle of cooking, minor sur 
gery, and nursing. Their pay is $25 a 
month and the other allowances of a pri 
vate. They may lose position for 
misconduct, on the recommendation of a 
medical officer, or by sentence of a court 
martial 

Hospital stewards are non-commission 
ed officers of the highest grade, ranking as 
sergeants of the non-commissioned staff. 
They are appointed by examination from 


among the acting hospital stewards afte 
at least one year's service in that rrade 
They are examined in the same subject 
as the acting stewards, but more tho) 
oughly their capacity to control me: 
is taken Into account. They must be met 
of good habits and of unimpeachable in 
tegrity. They cannot be reduced to thi 
ranks. Their pay is 845 a month. 

At every post in the army there are at 
least one steward and three privates, and 
at the very large posts there may be as 
many as three or four stewards or acting 
stewards, and twelve or fifteen privates 
They are subject to the same conditions 
of subordination and discipline, and dif 
fer from other enlisted men only in the 
nature of their duties. They are equipped 
as infantry, excepting when serving in the 
field with cavalry or light artillery, when 
they are mounted, but they carry no of 
fensive weapons. They are armed with 
a large knife, and one-fourth of them car 
ry a medicine case—a box supplied with 
certain appliances. 

They are instructed in their special du 
ties both theoretically and practically, ey 
ery man being required to learn all forms 
of work necessary ina hospital. This in 
struction is given by the medical officers 
by the stewards, and by the privates long 
est on duty. When well instructed they 
are assigned to such duties as they are 
best suited for, 

Besides their duties in-doors they are 
drilled in the use of litters and ambu 
lances, Which involves the careful and 
expeditious transportation of a wounded 
man from the place of casualty to the bed 
of the hospital. These drills in and out 
of doors are carried out with the precision 
and attention to detail that mark other 
military exercises, 

A day in a military hospital for the en 
listed men of the Hospital Corps is much 
as follows: All the men rise at reveille; 
the cook, his assistant, and the mess-room 
attendantearlier. In the wards the nurses 
see that those patients allowed to do so 
wash and dress themselves properly, open 
their bedding for proper airing, and later 
make their own beds if strong enough. 
They wash and make more comfortable 
those patients unable to get up. They 
carefully sweep the floors, opening such 
windows and ventilators as the weather 
may allow; dust all chairs, tables, win- 
dows, and other objects; cleanse the spit- 
toons and any vessels belonging to the 
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bedridden, and prepare the ward for the 
morning visit of the medical officer. In 
the mean time breakfast has been prepared, 
and the nurse sees that the patients who 
vo to the table are neatly dressed. He 
brings in the breakfasts of those who can- 
not go to the table, and gives them such 
All day he ts 
employed in keeping the ward tidy, in ad- 
ministering the medicines or arranging 


assistance as is necessary. 


the dressings that may be ordered, and in 
keeping the apparatus in the ward, and 
the wash-room and water-closet that usu- 
ally adjoin it, scrupulously clean. In 
the rougher and more ordinary part of 
this work he is assisted by such patients 
The nurse is in mil- 
itary charge of the ward, and is responsi- 


as are convalescent. 


ble for the good conduct of the patients, 
who are bound to obey him. In case of 


disobedience he at once reports to the 


steward, who exercises his authority, or, if 


that is unavailing, reports the case with- 
out delay to the medical officer. 

The right of appeal to the medical offi 
cer always exists. The nurse sees that 


there is no disorder at any time during the 
day and no noise at night, the lights be 
ing extinguished at a tixed hour, except 
such as are necessary for the care of the 
sick. The nurse carefully observes the 
sick, and at any sudden change for the 
worse he promptly notifies the steward. 
When patients require special watching 
or care, drafts are made from the other 
patients for temporary duty. 

The privates not directly employed as 
cooks and nurses begin their duties at re 
veille, and keep the administrative parts 
of the hospital and the grounds and out 
buildings in order, take care of the cows 
and the garden, and generally discharge 
the several duties to which they are as 
signed. As they usually are intelligent 
men of good habits, all this work is done 
regularly and uniformly with little urg 
ing. Nevertheless the stewards exercise 
a general superviston, and are held re 
sponsible for any lapses in neatness or dis 
cipline. About nine o'clock every morn 
ing the sleeping-rooms of the hospital 
corps are inspected by a medical officer, 
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as the company barracks are by a com 
pany oflicer: the wards are visited and 
the p ilients examined at least tw ice daily : 
and the whole hospital and every man in 
itis care f illy inspected once every week, 
To be ready for these inspections requires 
constant and intelligent work by the men 
ot the corps 

The stewards are directly occupied with 
dispensing; with acting as dressers for 
the graver eases; with drawing and dis- 
tributing the rations and supervising 
the cooking: with attending tothe clerical 
work, which is always large and requires 
exactness and skill: and with a constant 
oversight of the more seriously sick or in 
jured, under the medieal oflicer’s instruc 
tions 

The duties of the Pay Department are 
sufficiently indicated by its name 


THE ENGINEER CORPS 

The Corps of Engineers was called into 
existence by the necessities of the war 
of the eolonies for independence. Its 
origin was in the appointment by Wash 
ington, under resolution of Congress, of 
four officers of engineers from the army 
of France, who came to this country 
seeking service immediately on the out 
break of hostilities with the mother coun 
try. that period France had pro 
duced the best military engineers in the 
world The list of eminent men in this 
branch of science ineluded during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
names of Pagan, Cormontaigne, Vauban, 
Carnot, and Montalembert, and their pu 
pils were the founders of the Engineer 
Corps in this country. As early as 1778 
Congress established an organization of 
three companies of engineer troops with 
proper officers, which companies served 
through the war of the Revolution with 
distinetion, but were mustered out of the 
service, together with the Corps of Engi 
neers of the army, in 1783 

In 1794 Congress provided for a per 
manent establishment of a Corps of Artil 
lerists and Engineers, and the establish 
ment of a school of instruction at West 
Point, New York. From this origina 
ted the Military Academy, though it was 
not fairly established, owing to accidents 
from fire and «a want of funds, until some 
six or seven vears afterward. From the 
date of its establishment up toa period 
after the civil war the Military Academy 
at West Point continued by law a part of 


the Engineer Corps of the army, and 

was controlled and managed by officers ot 
that corps. By act of Congress of 1864 
this control and management passed 

the army at large, or rather to the Wa) 
Department, the superintendent — bein: 
selected, and the officers and instructor 
being detailed, from any arm of the se) 
vice. This step was taken by Congress 
after discussion based on the experienc: 
of the civil war, with a view to libera! 
izing and broadening the instruetion of 
the students who were to become oflicers 
The Academy, whether considered before 
or since the change, has produced results 
of which its friends are justly proud, and 
which must for all time be a credit to the 
country anda monument to the corps of 
officers who nursed it into life in the early 
history of the country, and have since 


‘given it vigor and vitality in the per 


formance of its important work. 

Up to 1863, when it was merged by 
law with the Engineer Corps, there ex 
isted with variable importance a Corps of 
Topographical Engineers. The duty of 
this corps in time of war was sucli as is 
intrusted to officers charged with the de 
tails of preliminary reconnoissance of a 
theatre of war. In peace times this corps 
was occupied in the then Western coun 
try making explorations—geographical 
and geological. The result of their la 
bors in this direction and those of the 
Engineer Corps proper for more than 
three-quarters of a century has been the 
location and construction of the roads, 
canals, important publie works and im 
provements of the country, including the 
accurate methods of surveving—geodetic, 
topographic, and hydrographie —that are 
now in use. 

In the time of war the duties required 
of the Corps of Engineers are mainly the 
work of planning and superintending the 
construction of all fortifications required 
in military operations, including the aux 
iliary works involved in the attack or de 
fense of fortifications. The corps is also 
charged with procuring and embodying 
in maps all information involving the 
topographical featiires of the country 
comprising the theatre of war or a field 
of battle. They may be charged, as statf 
officers, with the selection of camps, and 
should be consulted in the choice of all 
places to be fortified and held, as also to 
obtain information of the enemy’s strong- 
holds, works, and resources. They are 
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charged with the care and manacementof 
with the 
advance, 


the bridge equipage of the army 
construction of bridges in an 
and the destruction of those which, being 
of value to the enemy are ordered lo be 
demolished 

The only troops authorized by law as a 
part of the Engineer Corps are four com 
panies, officered by captains and lieuten 
antsof engineers. These companies, three 
of which are stationed at Willets Point, 
West Point, New York, con 
stitute the basis for an increase to meet the 
They are constantly 
instructed, theoretically and practically, 


and one at 
exigencies of war. 


in sapping, mining, and pontoniering, and 
comprise a force of material for non-com 
missioned officers in the event of a large 
inerease of the enlisted foree of engineers. 

In time of peace the Engineer Corps 
must attend to all usual duties expected of 
such corps in an army always ready for 
war, besides being charged by legislative 
enactments or by executive orders with a 
multitude of responsibilities which it is 
difficult to detail. These 
include surveys for planning and con 
permanent 
the sea-coast; the surveys for the plan 


enumerate in 


struction of fortifications on 
ning andconstruction of works forthe im 
provement of rivers and harbors; the con- 
struction of beacons, light-lhouses, and all 
fixed aids to navigation; the construction 
of publie buildings and works in charge 
of the War Department; the surveys of 
the great lakes of the cOuUDLYY ; the astro 
nomical determination of boundaries and 
initial points; the surveys of the Territo 
ries; the supervision of the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters; and the 
study and perfecting of the system of de 
fence depending on the use of torpedoes, 
and the necessary submarine mines con 
nected with the defence of our large com 
mereial cities 

With all these diversified duties, whieh 
require at times the application of the 
and the 
arts, it is the pride of the Corps of Engi 


highest attainments science 
neers that with an expenditure of millions 
of money vearly for the last half century 
no defaleation or misappropriation of gov 
ernment funds has ever occurred: but, on 
the other hand, through care, industry, 
and intelligent supervision of the officers 


of the corps in charge of public works, the 


government has habitually received full 
value in work for the money expended. 
If there is a single exception to this, it in 
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no way involves the reputation of 
corps, and stands chargeable to the 
vidual, who, as an exception, is the mor 
prominent, 

In the discussions already referred to 
Congress vrowing out of the experience « 
the war, it was ureed that the edueaty 


and daily duties in his profession unfitted 


an engineer officer for brilliant, indepen 
dent, and responsible command of an army 
engaged in a hazardous campaign. | 
was urged that his habits of thought in 
the prosecution of the labors of an exact 
scienee, in the of which a large 
factor for safety is always allowed, untit 
the engineer officer for the risks of inde 
pendent command. 


work 


There is no need to 
discuss this question at this time. It is 
enough to say that officers of engineers 
combat the proposition with fervor, and 
insist that they should be considered as of 
ficers for command of troops rather than 
as staff-officers. Whatever may be the 
conclusion in regard to this, the army at 
large will always share in the pride of the 
Engineer Corps, which arises from the 
fact that if the education they receive un 
fits the officers for command when large 
risks are involved in contending with an 
active enemy, it peculiarly fits them for 
control in public works and scientific pur 
suits where constant watchfulness, ex- 
treme caution, and a large element on the 
side of safety are inseparable from satis 
And thus the loss of the 
corps in one direction is its gain in an 
other. 


factory service. 


THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

As early in the history of the country 
as 1794 three or four arsenals were pro 
vided for, and between 1791 and 1812 more 
than eight millions of money had been 
appropriated for ordnance purposes, 

The Ordnance Department was formal 
ly established by aet of Congress in 1812 
It consisted of a Commissary-General of 
Ordnance, the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of a colonel of infantry, and 
thirteen other officers, eight of whom had 
the rank of 
fantry. 


having 


lieutenants of in 
The duties of the department as 
preseribed by this act are almost identical 
with those now performed, which, in gen- 


second 


eral terms, are to procure by purchase or 
manufacture the armament for sea-coast 
defences, and the arms and equipments 
and all other ordnance the 


stores for 


army, the militia, the Marine Corps, and 
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for all the executive departments, to pro 
tect public money and property. The 
colleges authorized by law to receive arms 
for instruction are supplied by the Ord 
nance Department. 

In 1813 the number of assistants of ord 
nance Was increased to sixteen, and their 
pay raised to that of a first lieutenant of 
infantry. By act of 1815 the duties of the 
department were reiterated, and the senior 
officer of ordnance—no longer called the 
Commissary - General of Ordnanee—was 
given general control of the public armo 
ries. Six vears later the Ordnance De 
partment was merged in the artillery, 
and ordnance duties were performed by 
artillery officers selected by the President. 

In 1882 the Ordnance Department was 
re-established, and in 1838 the number of 
oflicers increased. 

The present organization of the Ord 


nance Department is as follows: A Chief 


of Ordnance, with the rank of brieadier 
general; three colonels; four lieutenant 


colonels; ten majors; twenty captains, 


and sixteen first lieutenants. 
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TION IN FIELD FORTIFICATION 


All vaeancies in the erade of first 
lieutenant are filled by transfers from the 
line of the army, and promotions to the 
other grades are regular, except that the 
Chief is appointed by seleetion 

The Ordnance Office is at the War De 
partment in Washington, where the Chief 
of Ordnance, with several assistants, su 
pervises and controls all matters pertain 
ing to the department The arsenals of 
construction are; the National Armory, 
and the Frankford, Watervliet. Roek Is] 
and, Watertown, and Benicia arsenals. 
The arsenals of storage are: the Alle 
gheny, Augusta, Fort Monroe, Indianap 
olis, Kennebee, New York, and San An 
tonio, Besides these there are a number 
of powder and ordnance depots located at 
points in the country most convenient for 
the purposes of supply. 

From 1875 to 1882 an officer was desig 
nated as Constructor of Ordnance, and to 
him was intrusted, under direction of the 
Chief of Ordnance, the designing and 
construction of all guns and earriages. 
In 1882 this office was abolished. and its 
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duties were assumed by the Chief of 
W hile the 


officers stationed elsewhere, he has a staff 


Ord 


nance utilizing services of 


of officers in Washington mainly employs 
‘tion and oflicers em- 


ed on construc Work, 


ploved as resident Inspectors at private 
foundries and establishments engaged in 
the 


soston foundries, 


work for the 
West 


ind 


vovernment 
Point and South 


the Midvale and Cambria steel-works. 


such as 


These inspectors are the medium of com- 


munication between the Chief of Ord 
nance and the establishment to which 
they are attached, and it is their duty to 


detail of the work, and 


make the various inspections provided for 


supervise every 


in the contract and in the ordnance in 
structions, 


with the Ord- 
nance Oflice has been, since 1875, the Ord- 


Intimately associated 


hance Board, which to day consists of 
three members, with stations at the New 
York Island. This 
board has charge of such experiments at 
the proving-ground at Sandy Hook as 
are not by law required to be otherwise 
The members of this board, 
associated with two other officers, consti 
tute the for 
The proceedings of this board, limited, as 


Arsenal, Governor's 


cond ucted 


board testing rifle cannon. 
its title indicates, to experiments with ri- 
fled cannon, are forwarded through the 
Chief of 
War. 

A third board, designated the Board on 
Ordnance and Defence, relieves the two 


Ordnance to the Secretary of 


before-mentioned boards of much work. 
Being a mixed board, it is independent 
of the Ordnance Department, except in 
the matter of expenditures for ordnance 
purposes 

The ordnance proving-ground is under 
the command of the president of the Ord 
nance Board, with an officer as assistant 
in charge. Here are mounted and proved 
all new constructions in the way of guns 
and carriages. All experiments are here 
also made with powders, high explosives, 
The 
establishment is provided with the most 
modern ballistic instruments, with devices 


projectiles, fuzes, sabots, primers, ete. 


for the analysis of gunpowder, and with 
a testing machine for metals. There is 
a machine shop at the station, where all 
repalrs are made, and occasionally origi- 
nal constructions of considerable impor- 
Prior to the completion of the 
testing machine at Watertown Arsenal, 
all the metal employed in gun construc 


tance 
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tion was tested here, and the 
were here cut out and turned. 

It is at the proving-ground that 
Various Inventions presented by 
from 


specime) 


any part of the country are test 
The inventor, through his mem 
of Congress, approaches the Secretary 

War with his war balloon, his cont: 

ance for firing dynamite shell, his im 
proved projectile, sabot, or fuze, and is re 
ferred to the Chief of Ordnance, and }\ 
him to the Ordnance Board, which care 
fully examines the plans and specifica 
lions. 


ed. 


Unless the device is palpably ab 
surd, the inventor is then given the op 
portunity of a test. ; 

The National Armory was established 
at Springtield, Massachusetts, in 1794 
Excepting occasional experimental work 
the only products of the armory are ri 
fles, carbines, and side-arms. Pistols and 
Gatling-guns for issue are obtained by 
purchase, but they are inspected by offi 
cers and employés of the armory. In 
1888 there were manufactured not to ex 
ceed 41,130 rifles and carbines, but it is 
stated that the armory can now turn out 
1000 rifles per day. During the rebe! 
lion, from 1861 to 1865, there were made 
at this armory 805,537 rifled muskets. One 
important result of the establishment of 
this National Armory should not be over 
looked. The government has here edu 
cated a class of skilled workmen, who 
have been distributed from time to time 
through the various private establish 
ments in the country. These from their 
training have attained a high standard 
of workmanship, which has placed our 
private manufactories at the head of this 
industry. Under this tuition have been 
developed the greater number of the la 
bor-saving and accurate machines which 
are now universally employed in the fab 
rication of small-arms. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, was 
established in 1816. At the present time 
its productions are limited to the manu 
facture of ammunition for the rifle, car- 
bine, pistol, and Gatling-gun, of fuzes, 
primers, and military pyrotechny. The 
powder used is Obtained from private 
manufacturers, after inspection by ord 
nance officers. 

Watervliet Arsenal.—In 1887 the prin- 
cipal this arsenal were 
leather-work, harness, equipments, and ac- 
coutrements. Selected, however, that year 
by the Gun Foundry Board as the most 


fabrications at 


\ 
Why 


BATTERY 


A 
a 
1) 
| 
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eligible arsenal for the concentration of 
the 


the most important of ordnance establish 


government plant. it is now one of 


ments. Machinery was transferred from 
Watertown and from the South Boston 
lron-works, and with the facilities al 
ready existing in September, 1888, its 


capacity was about fifty field-guns and 
one eight inel and one ten inch gun per 
vear. As funds this 


plant will probably be increased, enabling 


become available 
the government to make, in limited quan 
tities, modern @uns of at least twelve-inch 
ealibre 

The Roek Island Arsenal was establish 
ed as an arsenal of storage and repair, but 
from its inception it was hoped that it 
micht be developed 


into an arsenal of 


construction com 
mensurate with the 
requirementsof 
the Mississippi 
Valley and the 
West. In 1865 
General 

Rodman 


rHE 


RECRUITING SERGEANT 


assumed command, and commenced the 
preparation of plans forthe construction of 
an establishment whieh should be at once 
The buildings 
and equipments, the plans of which were 


an arsenal and anarmory. 


his death, are 
Right 
finishing shops, one forging shop and 


somewhat modified after 


now almost completed. immense 
foundry, and one forging shop and mill 
are now finished, and provided with every 
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modern appliance. <A large part of the 
stores for issue to the army are now made 
at thisarsenal. These include horse equip 
ments and cavalry accoutrements, infant 
ry equipments, targets and supplies fon 
target ranges, arm racks, and other like 
appliances. 

The Watertown Arsenal, near Boston, 
Massachusetts, established in 1816 
The principal work undertaken there of 
late vears has been the manufacture of 


Was 


field-guns and projectiles, the alteration 
of sea-coast gun-carriages, and the manu 
facture of various experimental siege and 
sea-coast Guns 

The United States Testing Machine, the 
finest as well as the most elaborate ma 
chine in the world for testing the strength 
of materials, is located at this arsenal, and 
is in almost continual use on work con 
nected with civil pursuits as well as for 
the government, 
Arsenal is important the 
only manufacturing arsenal on the Pa 
cific coast, and efforts have been made to 
At the present 
time it is dependent upon other establish- 


Benicia as 


increase its capacity. 
meuts for most ordnance sup 
plies. 

The method of appoint- 
ment of officers to the Ord- 
nance Department has result 
ed in its being filled by some 
of the brightest and most tal- 
ented officers in the service. 
Among the young officers of 
the found 
those who by earnest appli- 
cation have mastered and be 
come eminently proficient in 
the courses taught at the Mil 
itary Academy or the colleges 
of the country, and who, hav- 
ing carried their habits of 
study and application into 
the army, have in the season 
provided for by law been ex- 
amined and admitted 
this important corps. 

In this method of appointment it is 
claimed by its friends that the Ordnance 
Department is being recruited by much of 
the best material in the army. The na- 


department are 


into 


ture of its duties and the constant emu- 
lation in these most important depart- 
ments of supply among armies make this 
a source of gratulation to the American 
people. 

The Signal Corps, as now constituted, 


> 
AN 
| 
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ean searcely be said to be a part of the 

army, and its organization is well known. 
RECRUITING 

With this hurried glance at 


ization, We how proceed to consider the 


its organ 


method of recruiting the line of the army. 

The recruiting of the army depends on 
voluntary enlistment; the term of ser 
vice is five years. In all the principal 
business centres of the country, on a side 
street near one of the main thoroughfares, 
It is 
designated by an American flag not too 


the reeruiting office may be found. 


ostentatiously displayed, and is generally 
up one flight of uncovered stairs. In 
front of the doorway in favorable wea 
ther a neat, dapper, well-dressed man in 
blue, with brass buttons, stripes on trou 
sers, and chevrons on closely fitting, well 
made blouse, may be seen; this is the re 
And while 
the wiles known tothe English reeruiting 


eruiting sergeant. none of 
sergeant in securing recruits are supposed 
to be practised by him of the United 
States army, he undoubtediy paints the 
service to the inquiring seeker after mili 
tary glory in as rose-colored tints as his 
The 


first inquiry as to the candidate is regard 


views of fair dealing will permit. 


ing his physical fitness for the service 
To determine this he is critically examined 
This exami 
nation also involves his habits, and as far 


by a surgeon of the army. 


as possible his character and past record. 
If everything is satisfactory the candidate 
is received as a recruit, is dressed in the 
fatigue uniform of a soldier, and despatch 
ed to the Bar 
racks if he enlists for the eavalry, or to 
Columbus Island if 
he chooses the infantry or artillery. At 
the rendezvous he is taught his duties, 
and is drilled to a fair state of soldierly 
perfection, after which he is assigned to 
his regiment and conducted to his new 
home on the frontier. 


rendezvous at Jetferson 


sarracks or David's 


Here for more than half a century, with 
the exception of the period of the civil 
war, the greater part of the regular army 


has been employed in keeping the peace 


between the Indians and whites. This 
has required military operations of more 
or less importance, which have at all times 
been attended with bloodshed and loss of 
life, though not always recognized as at 
taining a magnitude to entitle them to the 
name of war. Faithfulness to its trusts 
has characterized the army in all this 
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work as an advance-guard of civiliza 
tion, in the immense regions added to our 
territory by the Louisiana purchase and 
the war Mexico It 
over the seattered and meagre 


with guard 
ments of the pioneer long before and dur- 


ing the 


stood 


time that thousands of miles of 


railroads were being built, and when the 
the 
millions of wild animals now nearly an 
nihilated In this time cities numbering 
thousands of 


only lines of travel were trails of 


inhabitants have replaced 
the rude habitations of the frontiersmen, 
and the walls of hundreds of 
teries stand 


manufac 
where al few years sinee the 
Indian pitched his tepee unmolested, 

THE ARMY AS 


A NATIONAL POLICE, 


Any characterization of the occupation 
of the army which fails to refer to its ser 
vices in maintaining order as a national 
police is not complete. True, the inter 
vention of the army has not often been 
necessary, but the occasions when it has 
the 
how 


been called on, and manner of effi 
much the know 
ledge of its existence alone does in keep 
ing turbulent spirits quiet 

The particulars of the riots of 1877 are 
matters of history They com- 
menced in West Virginia and Maryland, 
reaching their 


cient work, show 


how 
greatest fury in Pennsyl- 
vania, and spread throughout the Middle 
States and the West. The civil authori- 
ties were unable to contend with them, 
and in the three States above mentioned 
the State Executives called on the Presi 
dent for assistance from the army. In 
other States threatened, as in Indiana, 
Kentueky, Ohio, Hlinois, Missouri, New 
Jersey, and New York, United States 
troops were present to protect the prop- 
erty of the general government, and their 
presence undoubtedly saved communities 
from depredations 

It is not necessary to enter into caleu- 
lations as to what might have occurred 
if the power of the army had not been 
invoked. It is a fact that wherever the 
army was, in even the smallest force, the 
mobs were awed into silence and quiet- 
ness, and peace, without the destruction 
of property or loss of life, was established ; 
and where the army was not, the reverse 
occurred. The blood shed and property 
destroyed were not the only injuries re- 
sulting from the suecess of the turbulent 
elements. A graver danger threatened 
the thousands of residents in the larger 
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cities, resulting from the paralyzation of 
tratlic and the failure of supplies. 

The riots threatened for about a month, 
and in some parts of the country the pre 
sence of troops was required for a much 
longer season. The Executives of States 
and officers of corporations, Without dis 
sent, bore testimony to the efficiency of 
the army, wherever present, in quelling 
disturbances, and this effeetively and 
without loss of life or property Could 
the better classes of those who commenced 
the troubles have expressed themselves 
they would undoubtedly have joined in 
commending the methods of the army, 
for 


THE RELATION OF THE ARMY TO THE 
MILITIA. 

Krom whatever point of view the oper 
ations of the army are discussed, whether 
as a force to defend the country against 
foes from without, to tight Indians and 
compel their obedience to the laws of civ 
ilization, or to maintain the domestic 
peace of the nation, one fact is promi 
nent above all others, and that is that our 
army has not been, and is not now, of 
adequate streneth. The changes whieh 
have taken place in the science of war 
render an increase imperative 

The militia of the United States will 
answer well the purpose of a ‘‘seeond 
line’ in ease of war with a foreign pow 
er, but it is not now, and never has been 
in the first days of war, fit to take the 
field. This may not be a popular view 
to take of our citizen soldiers, but it is a 
fact that not one single circumstance in 
all our experience as a nation contradicts. 
Our civil war was with an enemy as de 
ficient as ourselves in instructed soldiers, 
and during the first year of the war there 
was not a battle fought where half the 
number of regular soldiers would not 
have defeated both armies united. In 
saving this in regard to the militia it is 
not intended to underrate the material of 
which it is composed. In my opinion 
there is not an army in the world that 
could defeat an equally strong American 
army, prepared with proper drill and dis 
cipline. But these take time, and neither 
ukase of Czar, bull of Pope, nor act of 
Congress can make an army without 
them 

It was not till one year after the com- 


mencement of the rebellion that we jy, 
anarmy prepared to take the field, endy 
the hardships of a campaign, and fic 
battles; but from that time on. supply 
fresh material from the farm, the sh 
and the oflice, we had till the end as oo 
armies as the world ever saw But it 
are involved in war with a foreign pows 
a vear’s time will not be given us to pr 
pare. 

The war between France and Aust) 
1859) lasted two months, and that 
tween Austria and Prussia (1866) lasted 
little more than a month. The Franeo 
Prussian war of 1870, in which the ter 
tory of the French was completely oye: 
run, their capital and central city besieged 
and captured, and the nation made to pay 
a ransom such as modern statesmen had 
not dreamed of, was finished in a little 
more than half a year. The war between 
Russia and Turkey, with its sieges of for 
tified places and severe battling at the 
passage of rivers and mountain ranges 
was concluded in much less time than 
one year. In other words, no war be 
tween the war-making powers of Europe 
in the last thirty years has occupied thie 
time it would take to prepare the best 
reserves we have for the field. 

[It is easy to understand why the mili 
tia are not efficient for war. The mer 
chant cannot go into court and conduct 
an intricate law ease to a successful con 
clusion, nor can the mechanic prove a 
successful tradesman. Enthusiasm and 
patriotism will not only not gain battles, 
but may add to the gravity of disaster; 
and experience shows that in the midst 
of hardships in the field and the terrors 
of battle they soon disappear, suecumb 
ing to the thousand and one reasons 
which present themselves to the mind 
why one should rather be at home sup 
porting those who are dependent on him 
than in the field following a trade he has 
never learned, and in regard to which he 
has been deceived. 

Then when battles come, and disasters 
follow, there is an accord in the dispo 
sition to make excuse * incompetent 
‘overwhelming numbers,” 
‘*masked batteries,” and Black-horse 
Cavalry,” any or all these, with a thou 
sand and one consequences, such as being 
‘‘cut to pieces,” overwhelmed and de- 
moralized,” and other imaginary features, 
figure with themselves and with their 
friends at home to account for defeat. 


cenerals,” 


( 

If it were done, when ‘tis done, then “twere wel 
It were lone 

1 
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the commence 
ment of the civil war, but the same things 


vere heard from individuals in the army 


This was not only so in 


of France during the war with Germany. 
As the unfitness of untrained soldiers is 
more marked the more difficult war-mak 
ing becomes, it is certain that the militia 
vill be less eflicient in the future 
vith the changed conditions of war. 

An English authority on this subject 
says: ** Formerly we depended on the per 
feet drilling of our men: henceforward it 


even 


ipon the efficiency of battle training 
ind fire discipline we shall have to rely. 
Unless our regiments be first-rate in both 
those points we can no longer hope for 
able to 
march past like a wall, and go through 


victory, although they may be 


the most complicated barrack-vard evo- 
lutions with the utmost precision.” 

It is said that the German 
urmy, perfected as it was for war in 1870, 


even in 


numerous mistakes in troop-leading and 
What is claimed for 
this army is that its discipline is so perfect 


tacties were made. 


that the officers and men learn by actual 
experience in battle how to avoid and how 
to repair their mistakes, and apply these 
lessons at the time. The state of prep- 
aration Which permits this coneedes an 
amount of drill and discipline of which 
the best-trained soldiers in our army have 
never dreamed. 

It is no part of the purpose of this paper 
to enter into the details of the changed 
conditions of the modifications 
they necessitate in the modern 
It isenough to say that the officer 
must be as intelligent and brave as here- 
tofore, and more than this, he must be a 


war, or 
W hich 
army. 


student, and devote his time to his pro- 
fession as has hitherto been required of 
those who hoped to succeed in the law or 
in medicine. The days for the devil-may- 
care, happy-go-lucky leaders of forlorn 
hopes have passed. An accomplished au 
thority has declared that armies are no 
longer machines—they are living organ- 
and the leaders of men in the line 
of the army must know all about tacties, 
and must not be without a knowledge of 
military science in its higher applications. 
The heavy lines in battle have disappear- 
ed. Fighting must hereafter be done in 
dispersed order. The shoulder-to-shoul- 
der movements, under fire, which gave 
confidence to the recruit standing side by 
side with the veteran, will not be known 
in the successful armies of the future, but 
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the dispersed order, where the individual 
discipline of the poorest soldier in the 
shock of battle is the measure by which 
the strength of armies must be tested 
There is one retleetion with which the 
people of this nation may be gratified, and 
that is that the material it 


possesses for 


the war-making of the future is superb. 


The pluck, intelligence, and self-reliance 
inherent in the Anglo Saxon are the qual 
ities which, properly handled, must make 
the the modern army, 
But while we have the metal in the erude 


best soldier for 
state, it needs reducing and refining to be 
come the stutf of whieh made, 

As it seems to be the polices of Congress 
not to imnerease the army to the strength 
thought necessary by those prepared to 


armies are 


judge, it remains to devise the best means 
open for the government to prepare, with- 
out an inerease of the army, for the exi- 
gencies of war The suggestions made by 
those who have studied this subject all 
look to an expansion of our present or- 
With a view 
to this the infantry regiments should be 
given an organization to consist of three 


ganizations for the purpose 


or four battalions, with a corresponding 
Then the details of 
the expansion could be easily carried out, 


increase of oflicers. 


and our small army augmented to over 
one hundred thousand men, composed in 
its increase of those who had seen service 
of one kind or another. Such an army 
might be strong enough to combat the ad- 
vance of any foreign army which could 
be thrown on our shores, and the militia 
in volunteer organizations would form a 
‘second line,” which would leave nothing 
to be desired except a larger regular es- 
tablishment, which our law-givers at this 
time give us no reason to hope for. 

To convey to the reader that while the 
qualities of the militia have not been un- 
derrated, the time and labor necessary to 
make a finished soldier have not been over- 
stated, this article cannot 
cluded than in the words of Professor 
Mereur, head of the department of En- 
gineering and the Art of War at West 
Point, who in a publication entitled Lle- 
ments of the Art of War, says: ‘* Military 
discipline ineludes training and edueating 
the soldier in all the duties of his profes- 
sion, and implanting in him that respect 
for authority which causes him to obey 
without question the legal orders of his 
superiors, under all circumstances, even 
to the unhesitating sacrifice of his life.” 


be better con- 


THE CADET. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 


( H, I'm a fellow, my good sir, 

Who never knew a breath of fear; 
My back is straight as uny spear, 
My shoulders stretch a good three span. 
To say right you'll not demur. 


Hurrah! an American! 


I wear the uniform, my friend, 

That strikes me as the best on earth. 
Though wildly gay, my fiercest mirth 
Ne’er hinted at the drummer's ban, 
Let revel die ere I offend 

The flag! an Ameriean! 


To run and leap, to ride and spar, 

To swim, make love, and eateh a sword 
Flung round my head like flaming cord, 
I'm usually first, my man. 
Keen-eyed, steel-pulsed, and muscular: 


Ha! ha! an Ameriean! 


Six feet of spring and joy and pride; 


Six feet for victory or a shell; 


A voice to mate with wine, or vell 


Orders from Beershel 


x to Dan: 


Six feet with nothing base to hide, 


Thank God! Im an 


You know I'm not 


The best I say is not 


American! 


vain voung blade; 


enough 


When speaking of such human stuff, 


That in no age turned face and ran. 


I did not make it, when all's said, 


For L was born American! 


THE SHADOW 


OF A DREAM. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


I 

OUGLAS FAULKNER was of a type 
1) onee commoner ip the West than 
now, I faney. In faet, many of the eir 
cumstanees that tended to shape such a 
character, with the conditions that re 
pressed and the conditions that evolved 
it, have changed so vastly that they may 
almost be said not to exist any longer. 

He was a lawyer, with a high ideal of 
professional honor, and in his personal 
relations he was known to be almost fan 


tastically delicate, generous, and faithful. 
At the same time he was a “ practical” 
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politician; he adhered to his party in all 
its measures; he rose rapidly to be a lead- - 
er in it, and was an unscrupulous man 
ager of caucuses and conventions. For 
a while he was editor of the party organ 
in his city, and he wrote caustic articles 
for it which were rather in the line of his 
political than his personal morality. This 
employment was supposed to be more con 
genial than his profession to the literary 
taste for which he had a large repute 
among his more unliterary acquaintance. 
They said that Faulkner could have been 
an author if he had chosen, and they im- 


i 
| 

| 
PART FIRST. eC 
i. 
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lied that this was not worth while with 
man who could be something in 
Their belief had followed 
m from Muskingum University, where 


law 
nd polities. 


was graduated with distinetion in let 
The not 
en on so grand a seale as its name, and 


rs and forensics. school was 
tle of the humanities might have gone 
it: but 


books, and a 


long way in Faulkner was re 


a lover of reader of 
em, Whether he could ever have been 
vriter of them or not; and he kept up 

s habit of reading after he entered ac 

e life. 

[It was during his editorial phase that 
| came from the country to be a writer 
m the opposition hewspaper mn his city, 
ind something I did caught his faney: 
some sketch of the sort I was always try 
ig at, or some pert 


criticism, or some 
He 
came to see me, and asked me to his house, 
for a talk, he said, 


‘lippant satire of his party friends. 
about literature; and 
hen I went I chose to find him not very 
nodern in his preferences. He wanted 
to talk to me about Byron and Shelley, 
Scott and Cooper, Lamartine and Sehil- 
er, Irving and Goldsmith, when | 
full of Tennyson and Heine, Emerson and 
Lowell, George Eliot and Hawthorne and 
Thackeray ; and he rather bored me, show 


was 


ing me fine editions of his favorites. — I 
was surprised to learn that he was only 


a few years older than myself: he had 
illed my mind so long as a_ politician 
that IT had supposed him a veteran of 


thirty, at least, and he proved to be not 
more than twenty-six. Still, as [I was 
only twenty-two I paid him the homage of 
a younger man, but I remember deciding 
that he was something of a sentimentalist. 
Ile seemed anxious to account for himself 
in his public character, so out of keeping 
with the other lives he led; he said he 

that his mother (with 
in her widowhood) was out of 
town; she was the inspiration of all his 
love of literature, he said; and would have 
been so glad to see me. I was flattered, 
for the Faulkners were of the first social 
importance; they were of Virginian ex- 
traction. 


Was sorry whom 


he lived 


From his library he took me 
into what he called his den, and intro- 
duced me to a friend of his who sat smok- 
ing in a corner, and whom I saw to be a 
tall young Episcopal clergyman when he 
stood up. The night was very hot; Faulk- 
ner had in some claret punch, and the Rey. 
Mr. Nevil drank with us. He did not talk 
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much, and I perceived that he was the 
matter fact 
which very 


side, and which appeared to date back lo 


of partner friendship 


was romantic on Faulkner's 


their college days That was now a good 
while ago, but they seemed to be in the 
habit of meeting often, and to have kept 
up their friendship in all its first fervor, 
Mr. Nevil was very handsome, with a reg 
ular face, and a bloom on it quite girlish 
ly peachy, and 


very pure, still, earnest 
blue eves. He looked physically and 
spiritually wholesome; but Faulkner cer- 
tainly did not look wholesome in the 
matter of his complexion at least. It was 
pale, with a sort of duskiness, and his 


black, straight hair strung down in points 
over his forehead; his beautiful dark eves 
were restlessly brilliant; he stooped a lit 
tle, and he was, as they say in the West, 
loose-hung. I noticed his hands, long, 
nervous, with fingers that trembled, as he 
rested their tips, a little yellowed from his 
cigar, on a book. 

It was a volume of De Quincey, on 
whom we all came together in literature, 
and we happened to talk especially of his 
essay on Kant, and of the dreams which 
afflieted 
which no doubt De Quincey picturesque 
ly makes the most of 


the philosopher's old age, and 


Then we began to 
tell our own dreams, the ghastlier ones; 
and Faulkner said had 
dreams, humiliating, disgraceful, loath- 
some, that followed him far into the next 
day with a sense of actual occurrence. 
He vivid them, and in 
spite of the want of modernity in his lit- 
erary preferences, | think he 
He said 
that sometimes he did not see why we 
should not 


he sometimes 


was very about 


to 
might really have been a writer. 


began 


attribute such dreams to the 
Evil One, who might have easier access 
to a man in the helplessness of sleep; but 
Nevil with that they were 
more likely to come from a late supper. 
Faulkner submitted, but he said they 
were a real affliction, and their persist- 
ence in a man’s waking thoughts might 
almost influence his life. 

When 1 my leave he followed 
me to his gate, in his bare head and slip- 
pers; it was moonlight, and he walked a 
long way homeward with me. We led 
a very simple life in our little city then, 
and a man might bareheaded and 
slipper-footed about its streets at night as 
much as he liked. Now and then we 
met a policeman, and Faulkner nodded, 


agreed me 


took 


or 
gro 
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with the facile ‘* Ah, Tommy !” or ** Hello, 
Mike!’ of a man inside polities. 1 told 
him L envied him his ability to mingle 
vith the people in that way, and he said 
it was not worth while 

‘You are on the right track, and | hope 
vou'll stick to it. We ought to have some 
Western authors; the West's ripe for it. 
I used to have the conceit to think I could 
have done something myself in literature, 
if I'd kept on after L left college.” 

[ murmured some eivilities to the etfeet 
that this was what all his friends thought. 

** Well, it’s too late, now,” he said, ** if 
ever it was early enough. I was fore 
doomed to the law; my father wouldn't 
hear of anything else, and I don't know 


that I blame him. I might have made a 
spoon, but I should certainly have spoiled 
a horn. A man generally does what he’s 


fit for. Now there's Nevil 
like Nevil 
I said, ** Very much,” though really I 


Don’t you 


had not thought it very seemly for a 
clergyman to smoke, and drink claret 
punch: I was very severe in those day Ss. 
Faulkner went on: ‘*Nevil’s in- 
stance, a perfect ease in point. If ever 
there was a human creature born into the 
world to do jusi the work he is doing, it's 
Nevil. I can't tell vou how much that 
fellow has been to me, March!” This was 
the second time we had met; but Faulk 
ner was already on terms of comradery 
with me: he was the kind of man who 
could hold no middle course ; he must 
stand haughtily aloof, or he must take 


you to his heart. As he spoke, he put 
his long arm across my shoulders, and 
kept it there while we walked. ‘1 was 


inclined to be pretty wild in college, and 
Ll had got to running very free when | 
first stumbled against Jim Nevil. He 
was standing up as tall and straight mor 
ally as he does physically, but he man- 
aged to meet me on my own level with 
out seeming to stoop to it. He was or 
dained of God, then, and his life had a 
messace for every one; for me it seemed 
to have a special message, and what he 
did for me was what he lived more than 


what he said He talked to me, of 
course, but it was his example that saved 
me. You must know Nevil. Yes, he’s 


a noble fellow, and you can’t have any 
true conception of friendship till you 
have known him. Just see that moon!” 
Faulkner stopped abruptly, and threw up 
his head. 


The perfeet orb seemed to swim in t] 
perfect blue. The words began to breat| 
themselves from my lips: 

“*The moon doth with delight 


Look round her when the heavens are bare : 


and he responded as if it were the stra 
of a litany: 
**“Waters on a starrv night 
Are beautiful and fair 


and I spoke: 
“*The sunshine is a glorious birth ;’” 
and he responded again: 


‘But vet | know, where’er I go 


That there hath passed a glory from 


earth 


the 


His voice broke in the last line and 
faded into a tremulous whisper. It was 
the youth in both of us, smitten to eestasy 
by the beauty of the scene, and pouring 
itself out in the modulations of that divine 
stop, as if it had been the rapture of one 
soul. 

He took his arm from my shoulder, 
and turned about without any ceremony 
of adieu, and walked away, head down, 
with shuffling, slippered feet. 

We met several times, very pleasantly, 
and with inereased liking. Then he took 
offence, as capricious as his former faney 
at something I wrote, and sent me an 
angry note, which I answered in kind 
Not long afterward TI went abroad on a 
little money I had saved up,and when I 
came home, I married, and by an ironical 
chance, found myself, with my esthetic 
tastes, my literary ambition, and my jour 
nalistie experience, settled in the insur 
ance business at Boston. I did not re 
visit the West, but I learned by letters 
that our dear little city out there had 
become a formidable railroad centre; ev 
erybody had made or lost money, and 
Faulkner had become very rich through 
the real estate which had long kept him 
land-poor. One day I got a newspaper 
addressed in his” handwriting, which 
brought me the news of his marriage. 
The name of the lady struck me as almost 
factitiously pretty, and I could well im 
agine Faulkner provisionally falling in 
love with her because she was called Her 
mia Winter. The half-column account 
of the wedding described the Rev. James 
Nevil as ‘‘officiating”; and something in 
the noisy and bragging tone of the report- 
er in dealing with this important society 
event disadvantaged the people concerned 
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1 my mind. I chose to regard it all as 
eyuder and louder than anything I re 
embered of the place in old days; but 
iy wife said that it was characteristically 
Western, and that probably it had always 
n like that out there; only I had not 
it while I was in it, 
|. | was not of it. 


though, as she 


She was a Bostonian herself, and it was 
less to appeal to the society journalism 
her own city in proof of the prevalence 
that of vulgarity 
e laughed at the name Hermia, and 
d it sounded and that 
e had no goubt the girl’s name was 
Hannah. I thought I had my 
afterward when a friend wrote me about 
to 
everybody; for it had always been sup 


sort every where, 


made-up, 
revenge 


e marriage, which was a surprise 
posed that Faulkner was going to marry 
the beautiful and brilliant Miss Ludlow, 
long, perhaps too long, the belle of the 
The lady whom he had chosen 
was the daughter of a New England fam- 
lv, who had lived just out of town in my 


piace, 


meand had never been in society. She 
Bell’s Institute, and 


there on 


is a teacher in 
met 


business visits 


Faulkner her one of his 
as trustee. She was a 


ery cultivated girl, though; and they 
vere wedding 
My correspondent had a spe 
from 
his wedding night. 


going abroad for their 
journey. 


ivered 


for me, de- 
He re 


membered me among the people he would 


message Faulkner 


on 
have liked to have there; he was sorry 
for our little quarrel and was to blame 
for it; he was coming home by way of 
Boston, and was going to look me up. 

My wife said, Well, he seemed a nice 
fellow; but it only showed how any sort 
of New England girl eould go out there 
and pick up the best. For the rest, she 
hoped they would not hurry home on my 
account; and if all my Western friends, 
with their free ideas of hospitality were 
going to call on me, there would be no 
end to it. It was the jealousy of her hus- 
band’s past every good wife feels that 
spoke; but long before I met Faulkner 
again we had both forgotten all about 
him. 

If. 

One day seven or eight years later, 
when I was coming up from Lynn, where 
we had board for a few weeks’ outing in 
August, I fell in with Dr. Wingate, the 
nervous specialist. We were members 
of the same dining club, and were sup- 
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posed to meet every month: 
met 
but 
and I tried always to geta place 
at table 
finds in 


we really 
during the 


Was a great 


onee or twice Winter, 


then it pleasure to me, 
next him 
found in him.as think one 
most intelligent physicians, a 
svmpathy for human sutfering uncloud 
ed by 
human nature at onee vast and aecurat: 


which 


sentimeat, and a knowledge of 


fascinated me far more than any 
forays of the imagination in that difficult 
region, Like physicians everywhere, he 
was less loeal in his fe lings and interests 
than men of other professions; and | was 
able better to overcome with him that sense 
of being a foreigner, and in some sort on 
sufferance, which embarrassed me (quite 
needlessly, I dare say) with some of my 
commensals: lawyers, ministers, brokers, 
and politicians. I had a sort of affection 
for him: I never saw him, with thes mny, 
simple-hearted, boyish smile he had, with 
out feeling @lad: 
liked me, His kindly presence 


must have gone a long way with his pa 


and it seemed to me that 


he too 


tients, whose fluttering sensibilities would 


hang upon his cheery strength as upon 


one of the main chances of life. 
We 


hands, and 


together to shake 
the 
happened to be there at that hour in the 
morning. 


rather rushed 


each asked how other 
| explained inv presence, and 
he said, as if it were some sort of coinei 

*You so! Why, I've 
patient over at Swampscott, who 
knows vou. A 
Faulkner.” 

repeated, Raulkner ?” 
of travel and business I had met so many 
people that I forgave 


dence: dont say 
got a 
he 


man named 


In the course 
mvself for not dis 
tinguishing them very sharply by name, 
at once. 

‘He says he used to know you in your 
demi-semi-literary days, and he rather 
seemed to think you must be concealing 
a reputation for a poet, when L told him 
you were in the insurance business, and I 
He's 


out 


only knew of vour literary tastes 
a Western 
there.” 
“Oh! said I. Douglas Faulkner!” 
And now it was my turn to say. ‘* You 
Whi of course! Is it pos 


lost 


man, and he met you 


don't say so! 
and J nryself in a eloud of 
silent reminiscences and 
come out presently with the question, 
“What in the world is he 
Swampscott 


sible!” 


associations, to 
doing at 


The doctor looked serious: and then he 
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looked keenly at me. ‘* Were you and 
he great friends 7” 

‘Well, we were not sworn brothers 
exactly. We were writers on rival news- 
papers; but I rather liked him. Yes, 
there was something charming to me 
about him: something eood and sweet. 
I haven't met him, though, for ten years.” 

** Tle seemed to be rather fond of you. 
He said he wished I would tell you to 
come and see him, the next time I met 
you. Odd you should turn up there in 
the station!’ By this time we were in the 
train, on our way to Boston. 

** Twill.” L said, and I hesitated to add, 
**T hope there’s nothing serious the mat 
ter 7” 

The doctor hesitated too. Well, he’s 
a pretty sick man. There’s no reason I 
shouldn't tell you, He's badly run down: 
and—I don’t like the way his heart be- 
haves.” 

Pm sorry 

‘He had just got home from Europe, 
and was on his way to the mountains when 
he came to see me in Boston, and L sent 
him Lo the sea-side l came down last 
night—it’s the beginning of my vacation 

to see him, and spent the night there. 
He's got the Mallows place nice old 
place. Do you know his wife ?” 

“No; he married after I came East. 
W hat sort of person is she ?” I asked. 

1 remembered my talk with my wife 
about her and her name, and I felt that 
it was really a triumph for me when the 
doctor said: ** Well, she’s an exquisite 
creature. One of the most beautiful wo- 
men ever saw. and one of the most in- 
teresting. Of course, there’s where the 
ache comes in. In a ease like that, it 
isn't so much that one dies as that the 
other lives. Its none of my business; 
but she seemed rather lonely. They have 
no acquaintance among the other cotta- 
gers, and—did you think of taking vour 
wife over? Excuse me!” 

“Why of course! I'm so glad you 
suggested it. Mrs. Mareh will be most 
happy to go with me.” 


Ill 

Mrs. March dissembled her joy at the 
prospect when I opened it to her. She 
said she did not see how she entered mto 
the affair. Faulkner was an old friend 
of mine; but she had nothing to do with 
him, and certainly nothing to do with his 
wife. They would not like each other; 


it would look patronizing; it would eo), 
plicate matters; she did not see what goud 


it would do for her to go. I constant 
fell back upon the doctor's suggestio 
In the end, she went. She professed 


be governed entirely by Dr. Wingat: 
opinion of our duty in the ease; | 
knowledged a good deal of curiosity 
well as some humanity, and I boldly yp» 
posed to gratify both. But in fact J 
rather ashamed of my motives when | ric 
Faulkner, and I righted myself in my own 
regard by instantly shifting my visit to 
the ground of friendly civility. He seen 
ed surprised and touched tg see me, and 
he weleomed my wife with that rathe: 
decorative politeness which men of South 
ern extraction use toward women. HH 
was not going to have any of my com 
passion as an invalid, that was clear; and 
he put himself on a level with me in the 
matter of health at once. He said it was 
very good of Dr. Wingate to send me so 
soon, and I was very good to come; he 
was rather expecting the doctor himselt 
in the afternoon; he had been out of 
kilter for two or three years; but he was 
getting all right now. I knew he did not 
believe this, but IT made believe not to 
know it, and I even said, when he asked 
me how 1 was, that I was so-so; and | 
left him to infer that everybody was out 
of kilter,and perhaps just in hisown way 

‘Well, let us go up to the house,” he 
said, as if this gave him a pleasure, ** and 
find Mrs. Faulkner. You never met my 
wife, March? Her people used to live just 
outside the city line, on Pawpaw Creek. 
They were of New England origin,” he 
added to my wife; ‘‘ but I don’t know 
whether you'll find her very much of a 
Yankee. She has passed most of her life in 
the West. She will be very glad to see 
you; we have no acquaintances about here. 
Your Eastern people don’t catch on to the 
homeless stranger quite so quickly as we 
doin the West. I dare say they don’t let 
go so easily, either.” 

We had found Faulkner at the gate of 
his avenue, and we began to walk with 
him at once toward his cottage, under the 
arches of the sea-beaten, somewhat wizen- 
ed elms, which all slanted landward, with 
a writhing fling of their gray and yel- 
low lichened boughs. It was a delicious 
morning, and the cool sunshine dripped in 
through the thin leaves, here and there 
blighted at the edge and faded, and seem- 
ed to lie in pools in the road. The fine 


| 
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» was fresh, and brough: from a distance 


vrently ereater than it really came, 
plunge of the surf against the rocks, 
“the of the 
h. The ground fell away in a wide 
teh of the 
er: and dandelions 
ted their 


nsfrom the long grass, whieh was full 


crash the rollers along 


neglected Jawn toward 
the autumnal 
stars on their tall slender 
ate summer glint and sheen, and blow 

with a delicate sway and tilt of its 
ides in the breeze that tossed the elms. 
‘Whata lovely place!” sighed my wife. 
‘You haven't to 1” 
ilkner. ‘*We've got twenty acres of 


begun see said 
id here, and all the sea and sky there 
Mrs. Faulkner will want to show 
u the whole affair. Did you walk up 
mm the station? Ill send for your bag- 
ize from the house.” 
That won’t be necessary; I have it on 
arm,” said my wife, and she put her 
tle shopping bag in evidence with a 
iy twirl. 
‘Why, but you're going to stay 
ight ?” 
‘Oh, no, indeed! 
f our children ?” 
** We'll send to Lynn for them.” 
‘Thank you; it couldn't be managed. 
von't try to convince you, Mr. Faulkner, 
uit Pm sure your wife wiil be reason 
the 
hich she saw hovering in his eyes. 


all 


W hat would become 


ile.’ she said, to forestall protests 
[ noticed that his eves, once so beauti 
il. had a dull and suffering look, and 
of his complexion had a 
kind of livid stain in it. His hair strag- 
cled from under his soft felt hat with the 
etfect J 


ress had a sort of characteristic slovenli 


e duskiness 


inkempt remembered, and his 


ness. He carried a stick, and his expres- 
sive hands seemed longer and languider, 
if relaxed from a 
borne beyond the strength. 

Well, sorry.” said Faulkner. 


iS nervous tension 
Sut 
you're booked for the day, anyway.” 

My wife apparently did not think it 
worth while to dispute this; or perhaps 
she was waiting to have it out with Mrs. 
Faulkner. He put up his arm across my 
shoulder, and gave me a little pull tow- 
ard him. ‘It’s mighty pleasant to see 
you again, old fellow! I ean’t tell you 
how pleasant.” 

was not in eivilities, 
and my cordiality in reply retrospective- 
ly established our former acquaintance 
on a ground of intimacy which it had 


to be outdone 
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My 


this and wave me a look of surprise, whi i) 


never really occupied wife knew 


| could see hardening into the resolution 
not to betray herself at least into insin 
cerities, 

You'll find another old acquaintance 
of yours here,” Faulkner wenton. ** You 
remember Nevil 

“Your clerical 
Is he here?” ] 


Yes, 


much 


friend ? indeed ! 


put as factitious 
rapture into my tone as it would hold 


Yes: 


he’s spending a month 


we were in Europe together, and 


with us here.” 
Kaulkner spoke gloomily, almost sullen 


ly; “You 


Jim 


he added, brig know I 
He was in 
Europe with us, too, a good deal of the 


Yes, 


friends.” 


can t get along without 


time weve always been great 


‘You remember [ told vou about Mr 
Nevil, my dear,” | explained to my wife. 


“Oh, ves, she said, nou-committally. 


Faulkner slipped his hand from my 


shoulder into ny arm, and gently stayed 


my pace a little. I perceived that he 


but 


was 
a feint of our 
and 
my step as unconsciously as | could, 
up under the 
his hat. *] expected them be 

Nevil went up to the 


leaning on me; | made 


Siowe d 
He 


slanted 


being merely atfectionate 


looked dow nward 
brim. of 
house for 


fore this. 


mv wife, and then we were going down 
on the rocks.” 

He stopped short, and rested heavily 
against me I glaneed round at his face: 
it was a lurid red, and, as it were, sutfused 
with pain; his eyes seemed to stand full 
of tears: his lips were purple, and they 
quivered, 

It was an odious moment: we could not 
too, and were 
felt that 
must not explicitly recognize his seizure. 


speak or stir; we suffered 


cruelly embarrassed, for we we 
In front of us IT saw a gentleman and lady 
who seemed to be under something of our 
constraint. They were coming as swiftly 
as possible, without seeming to hurry, and 
they must have understood the situation, 
features, 


though they could not see his 


Before they reached us, Faulkner's face 
relaxed, and began to recover its natural 
eolor He stirred, and | felt him urging 
me softly forward. By the time we en 
countered the others,-he was able to say, 
in very much his usual ‘“My dear, 
this Mrs. March, and my old friend 
March, that Ive told you about. Nevil, 


Let me present 


tone, 


Is 


remember March 
you to Mrs. Mareh.” 


you 
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My astonishment that he could accom- 
plish these introductions was lost in the 
interest that Mrs. Faulkner at once in- 
spired in my wife, as | could see, equally 
with myself. She must then have been 
about thirty, and she had lost her girl 
ish slenderness without having lost her 
girlish grace. This was still almost pa 
thetieally present in the embonpoint to 
which she tended, and fitful gleams of 
her first youth brightened her face, her 
voice, her manner. There could be no 
doubt about her refinement, and none 
about her beauty ; the one Was as evi 
dent as the other. Her hair was a dull 
black: her tint a rose under brown: her 
eyes were angelic; deep and faithful and 
touching. | am sure this was the first 
impression of my wife as well as myself. 

I shook hands with Nevil, whom I 
found looking not so much older as the 
past ten years should have made him. 
His dark golden hair had retreated a little 
on his forehead, and there were some faint, 
faint lines down his cheeks and his shaven 
lips. I saw the look of anxiety he cast 
furtively at Faulkner; but for that he 
seemed as young and high-hearted as 
when we first met | searched his eyes 
for the calm cvoodness whieh once dwelt 
in them, and found it, a little saddened, 
a little sobered, a little more saintly, but 
all there, still. I cannot tell how my 
heart went out to him with a tenderness 
which nothing in his behavior toward me 
had ever invited. On the few oceasions 
when we met, he had always iovally left 
me to Faulkner, who made all the ad- 
vances and olfered all the caresses, with- 
out winning any such return of affeetion 
from me as I now involuntarily felt for 
Nevil. Of course I looked at my wife to 
see what she thought of him. 1 saw that 
something in her being a woman, which 
drew her to Mrs. Faulkner, left her indif- 
ferent to Nevil. 

IV. 

** Hermia,” said Faulkner, sounding the 
canine letter in her name with a Western 
strength that was full of the charm of old 
associations for me, ** these people have 
got some children at Lynn, and they ean't 
Stay here overnight because they didn't 
bring them. Im going to send over for 
them.” 

**Oh, I should like to see your chil- 
dren,” she answered to my wife, cordial- 
ly, yet submissively, as the way of one 


wise woman is with another concern. 
her children, 

Mrs. March explained how it was i) 
wise possible to have the children sent 
and how we had only come for a s 
eall. perceived that all Mrs. Faulkne 
politeness could not keep her mind « 
what my wife was saying: that she w 
scanning her face with devoted 
intensity. The same absence showed 
self in Nevil’s manner. Of course thi 
were both terribly anxious; I could wi 
derstand that from what I had alread 
seen of Faulkner's case; and in his int: 
est they were both trying to hide thei: 
anxiety. Of course, too, he knew it on 
his part, and he tried to ignore the 
efforts at concealment. We were all play 
ing at the futile and heart-breaking com 
edy which humanity obliges us to keep 
up with a dying man, and in which |i 
must bear his part with the rest. We 
began to beeven gay. Faulkner insisted 
again that we were good for the whole 
day; his wife joined him; he appealed to 
Nevil to put it to Mrs. Mareh as a duty 
(that would feteh any New England wo 
man, he said), and we consented to stay 
over lunch, in a burlesque of being kept 
prisoners. While this went on, I could 
not help noticing the quality of the look 
which Faulkner turned upon his wife and 
Nevil when he spoke to either: a sort of 
deadliness passing into a piteous appeal. 
It was very curious. 

He asked if we should go down on the 
rocks, or up to the louse, and we decided 
that we had better go to the house, and do 
the rocks after lunch: the tide was coming 
in, and the surf would be better and bet- 
ter. 

‘All right,” he said, and we let Mr. 
Nevil lead the way with the ladies, while 
we came at a little distance behind. 
Faulkner began at once to praise Nevil, 
for his goodness in staying on with lim 
so long after he had given up to him the 
whole past year in Europe. I said the 
proper things in appreciation, and Faulk 
ner went on to say that Nevil had the 
richest and the poorest parish in our old 
home now, the most millionaires and 
the most paupers; and he had made 3t.,. 
Luke’s a refuge and a sanctuary for 
them all. He said he did not suppose 
a man had ever been so fortunate as he 
was in his friendship with Nevil. At first 
his wife had been jealous of it, but now 
she had got used to it; and though he did 
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not suppose she would ever quite forgive 
Nevil for having been his friend before 
tolerated him. TI said I 
inderstood how that sort of thing was; 


er time, she 


nd he added that there was also the re- 
vious difference: Mrs. Faulkner's peo- 
» were Unitarians, and she was strenu- 
is in their faith,where he never allowed 
ey to be molested. We got to talking 
out the old times in the West, and the 
eople whom we had known in common, 
nd how the city had grown, and how I 
ould hardly know where I was if I were 
iropped down in it. But he kept return 
Nevil to his wife, and L be 
came rather tived of them. 


to and 
reached it, af- 
forded a relief by its extremely remark 

le prettiness. Though it 
the sea, it was almost hidden in trees, and 


The cottage, when we 


so hear 


s Faulkner said, if you did not purposely 
ook out to the water, you could easily 
magine yourself in the depths of the 
country. As we sat on the veranda that 
shaded three sides of the house, he named 
the different points on the coast, with the 
curious accuracy which some people like to 
achieve in particulars wholly unimportant 
to other people. I suppose he had amused 
the sad leisure of his sickness in verify 
ing the geography, and I tried to be in- 
terested in it, though I was so much more 
interested in him. He sat deeply sunken 
in a low Japanese arm-chair of rushes, 
with his long lean legs one crossed on the 
other, and fondling the crook of his stick 
with his thin right hand, while he looked 
out to seaward under the brim of his hat 
pulled down to his eyes. Nevil went di 
rectly to his room when we reached the 
cottage, and after a little while Mrs. Faulk 
ner took my wife away to show her the 
house, which was vast and extravagantly 
furnished fora summer cottage. It had 
gone unlet until very late in the season,” 
Faulkner said, ‘‘and you've no idea how 
cheap we got it. I suppose it’s a little out 
of society, off here on this point; you see 
it’s quite alone ; but as we're out of so- 
ciety too, it just suits us.” 

He looked after his wife as she left the 
veranda with Mrs. March, and I fancied 
in his glance at her buoyant, strenuous 
grace and her beauty of perfect health, 
something of the despair with which a 
sick man must feel the whole world slip 
ping from his hold, too weak to close upon 
the most precious possession and keep it 
for his helplessness even while he stays. 
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The ladies were gone a good while, and 
he rambled on incessantly as if to keep me 
from thinking about his condition: or at 
least I fancied this, because I could 
help thinking of it. 


not 
Just as they returned, 
he was asking me, **Do you remember 
ourtalking that night about Kant’s dreams, 
and He stopped, and called out to mi 
wife, ** Well, don't think 
luek ?” 


you we are in 
Luck doesn’t express it, Mr. Faulkner 
You're didn't 


imagine a place, any- 


in clover, knee deep I 
there was such 
where.” 

* After lunch must 
old garden, as well as the rocks,” 
Faulkner. ** At I don’t see how 
we could do better than stay where we 
are 


we show you our 
said 


present 


I thought he was going to recur to the 
subject he had dropped at sight of the re 
turning ladies, but he did not. He asked 
my wife if Mrs. Faulkner had shown her 
the copy they had made of Murillo’s Ma 
donna, and he quali- 
with ignorance of 
art which | should have found amusing 
He had made 
a complete collection of all the engravings 
of this Madonna, and of all the sentimen- 
tal Madonnas of school. 


He considered them very spiritual, and 


talked about its 


ties an authoritative 


in different circumstances, 


the Parmesan 
said he would show them to us, some time; 
he always carried them about with him; 
but he wanted to keep something to tempt 
her if 


for rare editions, and said he 


us back another day. 
she cared 


He asked 


wished he had his large paper copies with 
him. He told her | would remember 
them, and I pretended that I did. I do 
not think Faulkner had read much since 
ITsaw him. He talked about Bulwer and 
Dickens and Cherbuliez and Octave Feuil 
let as if they were modern. 
came up to Victor Hugo. Of course we 
had both read Les Misérables? Mrs. 
Faulkner, he said, was crazy about a Rus 
sian fellow: Tourguénief. 


But nobody 


Had we read 
him, and could we make anything out of 
him? Faulkner could not, for his part. 
Were we ever going to have any great 
poets again? Byron was the last that you 
could really call great. 

His wife listened in a watehful abey- 
ance to see if he needed anything, or felt 
worse, or was getting tired. From time 
to he sent her for some book, or 
print, or curio that mentioned, and 
whenever she came back, he gave her first 


time 


he 
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that deadly look Afterward, I fancied 
that he despatched her on these errands 
to make experiment of how the sight of 
her would affect him at each return 

The sea stretched a vast shimmer of 
thin grayish blue under the perfect sky: 
and the ships moved half sunk on its rim, 
or seemed buovantly lifting from it for 
flight in the nearer distance. The colors 
were those of an aqu irelle, washes of this 
tint and that. bodyless and impalpable,and 
they were attenuated to the last thinness 
in the long vellow curve of beach, and 
the break of the shallow rollers upon it. 
Faulkner said they never got tired of 
looking: there was one elfeet on the wide 
wet beach, which he wished we could see, 
when people were riding toward you, and 
seemed to be walking on some kind of 
extraordinary stilts. 

Mr. Nevil came down, and then Mrs. 
Faulkner said it must be near lunch-time, 
and asked my wife and me if we would 
not like to go to our room first. 

7. 

As soon as the door closed upon us, my 
wife broke out: ** Well, my dear! it’s just 
as Limagined. Whatatiresome creature! 
And how ignorant and arrogant! Is that 
what you called a cultivated person inthe 
W est ‘ 

* Well, I don’t think I shall quite hold 
myself responsible for Faulkner; [ll own 
he hasn't improved since I saw him last 
But I al } 


alWayvs told you ne Was a senti- 
mentalist.” 


Sentimentalist! He's one sop of sen- 
timent: and as conventional! Second-rate 
and second-hand! Why my dear! Could 
you ever have thought there was any- 
thing to that man ?”’ 

‘Well, certainly more than I do at 
present. But I don’t recollect that I ever 
boasted him Apollo and the nine Muses 
all boiled down into one.” 

She did not relent. *‘ Why, compared 
with him, that Mr, Nevil is a burning and 
a shining light.” 

*Nevil has certainly gathered brill 
iancy somehow,” I admitted. 

‘It's quite like such a man as Faulk- 
ner to want a three-cornered household. 
L think the man who ean't give up his 
intimate friends after he’s married, is 
always a kind of weakling. He has no 
right to them; it’s a tacit reflection on 
his wife’s heart and mind.” 

* Yes, [think you're quite right, there,” 


I said, waiting for her to put the restor 
tive touches to the bang which the s 
breeze had made a little too limp 
social purposes; and we went over 
gether the list of households we kne 
whieh the husband supplemented hinisé 
with a familiar friend. We agreed t| 
it was the innocence of our life that mia 
it so common, but we said all the sar 
that it was undignified and silly and mis 
chievous. It kept the husband and 
apart, and kept them from the absolut 
free exchange of tendernesses at any ari: 
every moment, and forbade them 1 
equally wholesome immediate expression 
of resentments, or else gave their quarre| 
awitness whom they could not look at wi 
out remembering that they had quarrelled 
in his presence. We made allowance fo 
the difference in the ease of Nevil and thi 
Faulkners; there was now at least a 1 
reason for his being with them: they 
would have been singularly lonely and 
helpless without him. 

“They have no children!” said my 
wife. ‘That says it all. They are rea 
ly nota family. Oh, dear! I hope it isn't 
wicked for us to be so happy in our cli 
dren, Basil.” 

‘It's asin that [think Lean brazen out 
at the Day of Judgment,” I answered 
* What does she Say when you have het 
alone with another woman ?” 

** Well, there you've hit upon the true 
test, my dear. If a person's genuine, and 
not a poseuse, she’s more. interesting 
when you have her alone with another 
woman, than when vou have her with a 
lot of men. And Mrs. Faulkner stands 
the test. Yes, she’s a great creature.” 

* Why, what did she say ?” 

‘Say? Nothing! You don’t have to 
say anything. You merely have to be.” 
“Oh! That seems rather simple.” 

“Stutf! You know what I mean. 
You’re the true blue, if you don’t begin 
to fade or change your tone, in the least. 
If you remain just what you were, and 
are not anxious togetaway. If vou have 
repose, and are unselfish enough to be 
truly polite. Jf you make the other wo 
man that you're alone with feel that she’s 
just as well worth while as a man. And 
that can’t be done by saying. Now do 
you understand ?”’ 

‘Yes; and it appears difficult.” 

‘Difficult ? It’s next to impossible!” 

‘** And it can all be conveyed by man- 
ner 
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course we talked 
have flattered 


She must you enor- 


ously.” 
‘She praised you 
Oh!” I of the 
iy my point was turned against me. 
[ was not my 
dgment of Faulkner. eould not sav 
as unjust to the facts before her; but 
lt that something was left out of the 


said, in admiration 


satistied with wife's 


‘count: something that she as a woman 
dan Easterner could not take into the 
We men we Westerners 
ea civilization of our own. 

went to “Of course, I 
couldn't be with her for a quarter of an 


count, and 


She on say, 
nur, and especially after I liad seen what 
was, Without understanding her mar 
ve, She's a great deal younger than 
eis; and she was earning her own liv- 
poor thing, and perhaps supporting 
family—” 
Oh,oh! What jumps!” 
\t any rate, she was poor, and they 
vere poor; and she was dazzled by his 
Yer, and might easily have supposed her 
lf in love with him. Her people would 
flattered too, if they were not quite up 
» her, and he Was a creat swell among 
ou, out there, and rich, and all that. Of 
nurse, she simply had to marry him. 
\nd then With her 
sie and her sense, it could only be a 
iestion of time. 


she outgrew him. 


lL know she was writh- 
ing inwardly through all his pretentious, 
ignorant talk about art and literature: 
but with her ideal of duty, she would 
rather die than let anybody see that she 
didvt think him the greatest and wisest 
of human creatures. 
and that 
that 
than she is. 


They have no ehil- 
might be fatal to 
Was less noble and heroie 
But she’s simply made him 
her child, since his sickness, and devoted 
herself to him, and that’s been their sal 
vation, She won't let herself see any 
fault in him, or anything offensive 
conceited or petty.” 

‘**Did she tell vou all this ?” 

“What an idea! I knew it from the 
way she kept lugging him in, and relating 
everything to him. You could see she 
Was simply determined to do it.” 

“Oh, then you've romanced all this 
about her! Suppose I begin, now, and ro- 
mance poor old Faulkner ?” 

“You're weleome—if you can make 
anything out of him.” 

Well, of course, 'm at a disadvan- 


dren ; any 


woman 


or 
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tage. In the first place, he isn’t quite so 
pretty as his wife 

No, he isn’t !” 

And 
Hannah.” 
it 7s Hermia!’ my wife interrup 

But what 


eese her parents must have been to call 


his name isn't Hermia, or 


ed. satistied of that. 
her so!” 

L ignored the interpolation. 
hasn't 


“And he 


got an undulating walk, and he 


doesn’t tilt his head a little on one side as 
and he hasn’t got 
a complexion of russet erimsoned: and 
his hair isn't and dull blaek and 
fluffy over the forehead; and isnt 
round and strong and firm.” 

My wife had quite finished repairing 
her disordered 


if it were a heavy rose; 


thick 


he 


had aban- 
doned ourselves entirely to controversy. 
A knock at 


bang, and we 


the door startled us, 
was Mrs. Faulkner's voice 


and it 
which said out 
side, ** Lunch is ready.” 

My wife seized my wrist: melodramati 
eally, and almost at the moment of an 
et, high 
* Yes, ves, thank you! 


swering, in a sw society tone, 


We're quite ready 
too!’ she hissed in my ear, ‘* Basil! Do 
you Suppose she heard you P? 


“Tf she did,” [ said, *‘she must have 


thought IT was praising Faulkner's bean 


VI 

The lunch was a proof of Mrs. Faulk 
ner’s native skill as a house-keeper, in all 
its appointments, and of her experience 
and observation of certain details of touch 
and flavor, acclimated and naturalized to 
the American kitchen 
of southern Europe. It 


from the cuisines 
meant money, 
but not money alone: it meant sympatiiy 
and appreciation and the artistic sense 
I could see that my wife ate every morsel 
with triumph over me: I could feel that 
without looking at her: and she rendered 
merit to Mrs. Faulkner for it all, as much 
if she had cooked it it. In 
fact I knew that wife had fallen in 
love with her: and when you have fallen 
in love with a married woman you must 
of course hate her husband, especially if} 
you are another woman. 

L thought this reflection rather neat, 
and I wished that I ¢ould have a chance 
to say it to my wife; but none offered till 
it was forever too late; none offered at 
all in effect. After lunch we went that 
walk they had planned, and this time 
Faulkner took the two ladies in charge, 


as created 


my 
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or rather he fell to them, that he might 
tacitly be under his wife’s care. I heard 
him, as | lavged behind with Nevil, de 
voting himself to Mrs. March with his dee 
orative polite ness, and | longed in vain to 
beg the poor man to spare himself, 

Nevil and | spoke irrelevancies till we 
had dropped back out of earshot. Then 
he asked, ** How do vou find Faulkner 7” 
and looked at me. 

There was no reason why I should not 
be honest * Well, Leonfess he gave me 
a vreat shock.” 

“When he had that seizure ?” 

“Yes.” 

* But generally speaking ?” 

(renerally speaking he seems to me a 
verv sick man.” 

‘You see him at his best,” said Nevil; 
and he fetehed a deep sigh. ** This is an 
exception illy food day with him.” 

‘Does he suffer often in that way ?” 

‘Yes, rather often.” 

And is he in danger at such times 

The greatest. The chance is that he 
will not live through such a seizure; he 
may die at any moment without the seiz 
ure. <Any little excitement may bring on 
the paroxysm. I suppose it was seeing 
you unexpectedly.” 

“Of course, I didn’t know we should 
meet him.” 

Oh, no one was to blame.” said Ney 
il “The inevitable can’t be avoided. 
Somehow it must come.” 

We were silent Then I said, ‘‘ He 
seemed to be in great agony.” 

‘| suppose we can’t imagine such ag- 
Ons 

(nd is there no hope for him ?” 

‘LT understand, none at all.” 

And he must go on suffering that 
wav till It’s horrible! He'd better be 
dead!” I said, remembering the atrocity 
of the anguish which Faulkner's face had 
betrayed: the livid lips, the suffused eves, 
the dumb ache visible in every fibre of his 
dull, ecopper-tinted visage 

“Ah! said Nevil, with another long, 
quivering sigh. We mustn't allow our 
selves to say such things, or even to think 
them. The appeal to death from the 
most intolerable pain, it’s going from the 
known to the unknown. Death is in the 
hands of God, as life is; he giveth and he 
taketh away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord! Blessed, blessed!’ He dropped 
his head, and lifted it suddenly. ‘We 
must say that all the more when we see 


such liopeless, senseless torment as Fau 
ners. I've often tried to think 
Christ meant by that ery of his on 
eross, “My God, why hast thou fors 
me? It eouldnt have been that 
doubted his Father; that’s monstr 
But perhaps in the exquisite torture 

he suffered, his weak, bewildered huni: 
nature forgot, lost for the dire moment 
the reason of pain.” 

‘And is there any reason for pain 
asked, sceptically. ‘‘Or any except tl 
it fravs away the tissues whose tatters a) 
to let the spirit through 7” 

*T used not to think so, and I used 1 
rroan in despair when | could see no ot 
er reason for it. What can we say abo 
the pain that does not end in death? | 
it wasted, suffered to noend? Shall mor 
tal man be more just than God? Sha 
man work wisely, usefully, definitely, anc 
God work stupidly, idly. purposeless|y 
It’s impossible! Our whole being denies 
it: whatever we see or hear, of wast: 
aimlessness in the universe, which seenis 
to aflirm it, we know to be an illusion 
our very nature protests it so. But I 
could not reason to the reason, and | owe 
my release to the suggestion of a friend 
whose experience of suffering had schooled 
him to clearer and deeper insight than 
mine He had perceived, or it had been 
given him to feel, that no pang we sutfer 
in soul or sense is lost or wasted, but is 
sutfered to the good of some one, or of 
all. How, we shall some time know; 
and why. For the present the assurance 
that it is so is enough for me, and it en 
ables me to be patient with the suffering 
of a man who is more to me than any 
brother could be. Sometimes it seems to 
me the clew to the whole labyrinthine 
mystery of life and death, of Being and 
Not-being.” 

“It’s a great thought,” I said. ‘‘ It’s 
immensely comforting. What does 
Faulkner think of it? Have you ever 
suggested it to him ?” 

I could not tell whether he fancied 
an edge of irony in my question; but it 
seemed as if he spiritually withdrew from 
me a little way, and then disciplined him 
selfand returned. ‘* No,” he said, gently. 
‘Faulkner rejects everything. As he 
says, he is going it blind. He says it will 
soon be over with him, and then if he 
sleeps, it will be well with him, and if he 
wakes, it can’t be worse with him than it 
is now; and so he won't worry about the 


| 
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vy or wherefore of anything, since he 
help it.’ 

That doesn’t seem a bad kind of phi 
sophy,” I mused aloud 


No. Whatever we 
mind, it’s pracl ica 


eall such a frame 
And 


his resignation 


lly trust in God 
on't judge Faulkner, if 
sometimes rather contemptuous in its 
but 
master of 


pression, 


I wish it were otherwise: 
doubt if he’s 
mself.” 

We 


new, Was 


always quite 


walked Faulkner, 1 
and I 


view of 


slowly on. 


aware of his condition 
ught his courage splendid, in 
| wondered if his wife knew it as fully 
and when leon 


lered this, I appeared to ms self the most 


she; probably she did 


al of human beings, though I am not 
sure now that Iwas. Weareall what 
absenee, not the presence, of death has 
ide us 
| found myself at 
ved that Ne 


vou 


and 
‘Did 


any thing 


a stand-still, 
vil had halted me 
have 


erce 


strike seen 


you 


range peculiar —in Faulkner's man 
‘No,” 

mean 


returned, ‘That is, how do 


lately—I've 
ismind was giving way 


sometimes fancied, 
that h 


inder the stress of his sutfe ring’. 


een afraid 
It’s some 
ing that often happens—it’s something 
Dr. Wingate has apprehended.” 
“Good he That 
much. J sign of it. 
‘urred 


‘avens would too 
He re 
just lunch, to that 
when we first met at his house. and 
had that talk about Kant’s dreams. and 
De Quincey. 
SAN 


Saw no 


once, before 
night 
I thought he was goine to 
but just then the ladies 
‘ame back to us, and he began to talk 
them.” 
Nevil 
likely 


something: 


looked at fixedly. ‘Very 
I'm mistaken. Pe rhaps my own 
mind isn’t standing it ve rv well! But the 
fear of that additional horror—] assure 
you that it makes my heart stop when I 
think of it. Lought to 
be at home; I’ve spent the past yearin Eu 
rope with the Faulkners. as 

and 


me 


Tought to goaway. 


as their cuest 
I have no right to a vaeation this 
summer, There are duties, interests.claims 
upon me, that 'm neglecting in my proper 
work; and yet I can’t _tear myself away 
from him—from them. 

We stood facing each other, and Nevil 
Was speaking with the perturbation of an 
anxiety still suppressed, but now finding 
vent for the first time, and carrying us 
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deep into an intimacy unwarranted by 
casual character of our 


I hve a 


come!” 


rd my wife's voice calling, C 


to see both of} 


and I looked up 


ladies waving their handkerchiefs 


an open gate where the \ stood, and bee 


US on 


h, ves,” s: Nevil **That’s 
carden 


old 


some 


had built a 


Wow rd 


former proprietor 
slender 
feet high, 


almost 


pal ne of strips of 


len or 


twelve and set so close towet hye r 


as to touch one 


this shelter from the salt 
the 
slope, which must onee have 
The 


another: and in 


rales had plant 


ed a garden on southward, seaward 


flourished in 
delie luxuriance 
ther-be 
With lichens, sagged and swaved 


and 


1OUS wea 


ied 


all out o 


paling 


silvery and blote 


plumb, with here there a belveder 


trembling upon rotting posts, and reached 
by the 


rocks to 


outlook 
the 
Within 


old 


broken for 
tumult of 


elter of 


steps 


over a 


Vast illimitable 
the sea, the garden 
close there were 


and 
graperies, their roofs sunken in and their 
the 


and 


vreenhouses 
@lass shattered, where 
tal] sprang up to 
withered in lsumimer 
Black 


large 


every spring 


W eeds 


the lieh 


for want of 
and the 


Sweetwaters set in 


moisture, Hambures and 


clusters whose 


berries mildewed and burst, and moulder 
ed away in never-riping deeay, 


flower 


Broken 
the ground about 


them, and filled the tangles of the Grass: 


pots strewed 


but nature took from 


and continued the old garden in her wild 


up the work art 
ing fashion to an effect of disordered lo 
liness that was 
break Neglected 
and fell in 
tattered by slugs and 
blight; but here and there the y still lifted 
a belated The garden 
beds were dense w ith witeh throne h 
which the blackberry 
leaves, 


full of poetry sad to hear 


strageled 


bushes 
their 


rose 
the high 


skeletone 


vrass leaves 


and 
flower terraced 

vines trailed their 
fire with autumn: 
of Gilead 
scrub had sprung up in the ere 


already on 


young sumach-trees and 
and 
abandon and oblivion 
symmetry, 


among the 
former stiff borders of box 


gave out their pungent odor in the sun 
that shone through & lumps of tiger-lilies 
The their places had been 


untouched by the pruning-knife for many 


pear-trees in 


a year, but they bore on their knotty and 
distorted Scions, swollen to black lumps, 
crops of gnarled and missh: apen fruit that 
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bowed their branches to the ground: some 


peach-trees held a few leprous peaches, 


pale, and spotted with the gum that ex 


uded from their limbs and trunks; over 


staggering trellises the grape-vines clung, 
and dangled imperfeet bunches of Isa 
bellas and Coneords 

“Well, how do vou like it?” asked 
Faulkner, with a sort of pride in our sen 
sation, as if he had invented the place. 

**Perfeet! cried my W ab 
sorbing all its sentiment in a long, in 
drawn sich. **Nothing could possibly be 
better. You can’t believe you're in Amer- 
ica, here!” 

He smiled in sympathy, and said, ** No; 
for all practical purposes this is as old as 
Cwsar. That's what I used to feel, over 
there. You ean hold only just so much 
antiquity. The ruin of twenty vears, if 
it's complete in its way, can fill vou as 
full as the ruin of a thousand.” 

* Yes, that’s true.” my wife answered, 
and I saw her eyes begin to light up with 
liking for a man who could express her 
feeling so well 

‘But to enjoy perfectly a melancholy, 
a desolation, a Crazy charm, a dead and 


dving beauty like this,” he went on, 
‘one ought to be very voung, and pros- 
perous and happy. Then it would exhale 
all the sweetness of its melancholy, and 
distil into one’s cup the drop of pathos 
that gives pleasure keenest thrill.” 
His voice broke with a feeling that for- 
bade me to censure his words for magnil- 
oquence 

It seemed to make his wife uneasy: 
perhaps from lone, close observation of 
him she knew how often the spiritual 
throe runs into the physieal pang, and 
feared for the effect of his mood upon 
him. 

“Shall we go on and show them the 
rocks from the Point. or from one of the 
belvederes here ?” she asked. 

‘IT don't care,” he said, wearily; and 
again L saw that deadliness in the look he 
cave her. Then he seemed to recollect 
himself, and added, politely, ‘* I’m afraid 
of those belvederes: you ean't tell what 
moment they ‘re voing lo give way. Bet- 
ter go out to the Point.” 

you think,” she entreated, you 
had better walk so far ?” 

Well, perhaps March will stay here 
with me awhile, and we ean follow you 
later. I’m all right; only a little tired.” 

I acquiesced, of course, and the ladies, 


after the usual flutter of civilities, starte: 
on. Nevil lingered to ask, ** Doug, do; 
vou think Id better go back and le 
word for the doctor where he'll find vo 
if he happens to come before we return 
the house ?” 

“Oh, arranged all that.” s 
Faulkner, with a kind of dryness, as 
seemed, though it might have been mer 
a sick man’s impatience; and he did not 
look up after Nevil as he turned away 

We stood silent a moment, after he 
us, and I said, to break the constraint 
**How mueh all this seems like 


been-there-before seizures whieh we used 
to make so much of when we were young 
This garden, this sky, the sea out there 
the very feel of the air, are as familiar to 
me as any most intimate experience of my 
life, and yet I know it’s all as unreal, as 
unsubstantial historically, as the shadow 
of a dream.” 

* How horribly,” said Faulkner, as 
he had not heard me, those old flower 
beds look like graves! I was going to sit 
down on one of them, but IT ean’t do it.’ 

“It would have been pretty damp, any 
way: wouldn't it 7” suggested, 

‘Perhaps. We can sit in that idiotic 
arbor, L suppose.” 

He nodded et the frail structure on thi 
terrace below where we stood: two sides 
of trellis meeting in an arch, and eanted 
over like the belvederes; a dead grape 
vine hung upon it. I stepped down, and 
made sure of the benches which faced each 
other under the arch. ** Yes; they're all 
right. Nothing could be better:” and 
Faulkner followed me, and took one 
of them. After some experiment of its 
strength, he leaned back in the corner of 
the arbor, and put his legs up along the 
seat. 

The hoarse plunge and wash of the surf 
on the rocks below the garden filled the 
air like the texture of a denser silence; 
around us the crickets and grasshoppers 
blent their monotonies with it. 

‘Why do you call the shadow of a 
dream unsubstantial?” he demanded. 

“Well, [don’t know,” Isaid. don't 
suppose I meant to say that it was more 
unsubstantial than other shadows.” 

“No. Of course.” He dropped his 
evelids, and went on talking with them 
closed: the effect was curious; perhaps 
he found he could keep himself ealmer in 
that way. ‘‘I began to speak to you a 
little while ago of the talk we had that 
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ht at my house about old Kant’s night- 
Oh. ves: poor old fellow! It wasaw 
iis being afraid to go to sleep because 
is sure to have them. I don’t know 
a touch worse than not being 
to go to sleep at all. Just imagine: 
soon as you drop off to refreshing 
iber, as you would otherwise expect, 
find you've dropped as it were into 
it, said Faulkner. 


Yes; that’s 


nder if it was the same thing over and 


[ don’t remember what De Quincey 
sabout that: and I don’t know wheth 

it would be worse or not. Perhaps, 
nent for torment, infernal monotony 
ild be infernal than infernal 
ety. sut there couldn't be mueh 


more 


ore 
Then 
isked, ** Did you ever have a recurrent 


‘aulkner did not speak at once. 


th 

A dream that repeated itself several 
Yes; [ve waked 
seemed to wake—and 
en fallen asleep and dreamed it again; 


es the same night? 
Ol a dream or 
d then waked and slept and dreamed it 
third time. 
is had that experience.” 
mean that kind of dream,” 
d Faulkner. ‘‘I mean a dream that 
urs regularly, once a week or so, with 


I suppose nearly every one 


I don't 


ttle or no change in its incidents.” 
‘No, IT never had that kind of dream; 
don’t know that I ever heard of such a 
1 remember your speaking that 
about shameful 
jected a sense of dishonor over half the 
next day. had that kind. They're 
a great nuisance. And then,if ve made 
free, as one’s appallingly apt to do in such 


iin. 


dreams, that pro 


dreams, with persons of my acquaintance, 

tsextremely embarrassing to meet them.” 
laulkner smiled, and I asked, ** Do you 
lind that your dream habit has changed 
since you were younger ?” 

‘Yes; the dreams are more vivid; but 
usually I don’t remember them so dis- 
tinctly. I suppose it’s like life: we expe- 
rience things with a sharper and fuller 
consciousness than we once did, but they 
leave less impression.” 

Yes, yes!’ I assented. 
why ?” 

“Oh, I suppose because the fact is in- 
scribed upon a surface that’s already oc- 
cupied. We're all old palimpsests by the 


wonder 
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time we reach forty. In vouth we present 
a tabula rasa to experience 
should think 


ceive impressions with that sharper 


we wouldn't re 
and 
fuller consciousness,” I suggested “And 
vet I know we do.” 

don’t understand it 
Faulkner 


sald 


either,” 


* There's one thing I've notieed of late 


vears in my own dream habit, which | 


don’t remember in the past [ go to sleep 


sometimes—almost always in my after 


with a perfectly wide-awake 
that Im I'm 
the bounds eves 
were 


noon haps 


doing and 


with 


knowledge 
to 


open, as it 


sO; 


able my 
can Sav to my self as 
I drowse off, ‘This is a dream thought,’ 
if | tind 
thro 


waking 


something floating 
my mind, and then 
thought. 
thing logieal and matter-of-fact. 
and go, that 
fore I lose myself.” 

“That is 
ing,” 


grotesque 
‘This is a 
when there is some 
| come 
way, half a dozen times be 


very interest 


Faulkner: 


curious, very 
he 

heavy evelids for a smiling glance at me, 
His f 


almost to frowning sternness as he went 


said and raised his 


and then let them drop. ace sobered 


on. “There’s a whole region of expe 


half the map of our life—that they 
tell us must always remain a wilderness, 
with 


rience 


all its extraordinary phenomena ir 
For 
I will put the 


wisdom of the ancients before the 


redeemably savage senseless 
my part, | don't believe it 
science 
of the moderns, and T will say with Elihu, 
‘In a dream, in a tlie 
when deep sleep falleth upon 


vision of night, 
men, in 
slumberings upon the bed; then He open 
eth the ears of and sealeth their 
instruction,’ 

“It’s noble poetry’ I said. 

more thaar that,” said Faulkner. 
“It’s truth.” 

Perhaps it was in the beginning, when 
men lived nearer to the origin of life. but 
I doubt if more than poetry 
now; though that of course is truth in its 


way.” 


men, 


it’s noble 


Faulkner opened his eyes and let his 
legs drop to the ground. I saw that my 
dissent had excited him, and I was sorry: 
I resolved to agree with him at the first 
possible moment. 

‘Why should God be farther from men 
in our days than He was in Job's ?” he de 
manded. 

‘*Tt isn’t that,” I said. 
are farther from God.” 


“It’s men who 
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“Oh! That's a pretty quibble. But 
it gives you away, all the same. Do you 
mean to say that if you had a graphie and 
circumstantial dream, about something of 
importance to you—something you in- 
tended to do, a journey you intended to 
take, or an enterprise you were thinking 
of—and your dream contained a forecast 
or warning, do you mean to say you 
wouldn't be influenced by it?” 

‘Certainly [ should,” | answered; and 
I couldn't help adding, rather, the 
ancestral tent-dweller within me, would 
be influenced.” 

** Oh!” Faulkner sneered. God's 
neighbor, or the neighbor of ( rod ‘ 


lL had made a bad business of trving 


to agree with him. I braced myself for 
another effort. ** Why, Faulkner, J don't 
deny anything. All that 1 contend for 


is that we should not throw away ‘the 
long result of time?’ and return to the 
bondage of the superstitions that cursed 
the childhood of the race, that blackened 
every joy of its youth, and spread a veil 
of innocent blood between it and the 
SK 1eS, There may be something in dreams: 
if there is, our thoughts, not our fears, will 
find it out. T am a coward, like every- 
body else ; perhaps rather more of a cow- 
ard; but if I had a dream that contained 
a foreeast or a warning of evil, I should 
feel it my duty in the interest of civil 
ization to defy it; though I don’t say I 
should beable to doit. On the contrary, 
think very likely [ should lie down 
under it, and shudder out some propitia 
tory aspiration to the offended fetich that 
was threatening me.” 

Faulkner seemed a little plaeated. ‘I 
understand what you mean; and I know 
the danger of giving Way to the nervous 
tremors that vibrate in us from the hor 
rible old times when, on this very coast, a 
wretched woman would have been caught 
up and flung in jail, and hung on the gal 
lows, because some distempered child had 
dreamed that it saw her with the Black 
Man in the forest. But I'm not ready to 
say that a dream, recurring and recurring 
with the clearest circumstance, and with- 
out variation in its details, is idle and 
meaningless. Who is that Frenchman 
who wrote about the diseases of personal- 
ity 2 Ribot! Well, he tells how people 
about to be attacked by disease are 
‘warned in a dream’ of what is to hap- 
pen. A man dreams of a mad dog, and 
wakes up with a malignant ulcer in the 


spot where he was bitten; dreams of 
epileptic, and wakes to have his first 
dreams of a deaf-mute, and wakes 
palsied tongue. He says that these 
intimations of calamity from the recess 
of the organism to the nerve centr 


which we don’t notice in the hurly-b 
of conscious life.” 

“Yes, remember that passage. A 
have had one such experience myst 
| said, 

‘Very well, then,” said Faulkner. 

in the physical, why not in the mo 
world? If you dream persistently of 

of pertidy, of treachery, so distinetly a 
perfectly bodied forth that when yo 
wake the dream seems the reality, an 
your consciousness the delusion, wh 
should you treat your vision with con 
tempt ¢ Why should not the psychologist 
respect it as something quite as gravel 

significant in its way as those drean 
hints of impending malady which no pa 
thologist would ignore ?” 

| now perceived that I was in the pre 
senee of what was on Faulkner's mind 
I did not know what it was, and I did not 
expect that he would tell me. I did 1 
wish him to tell me; I fancied that | 
might help him better, if I did not knoy 
just the make and manner of his troubl 
and [longed to help him, for IT saw that 
he longed for help. I felt that his logi 
was false, and I believed that he had en 
tangled himself in it only after many at 
tempts to escape it: but I did not know 
just which point of it to touch first. I 
felt him looking at me with imploring 
challenge, but I did not lift my head till 
I heard a step in the long, tangled grass, 
and heard the voice of Dr. Wingate in 
a cheerful, ‘‘Hello! hello! You here, 
March? Well, that’s good ” 

Another step, another voice would have 
been startling; but these were with us, in 
a manner, before we heard them, and they 
brought support and repose with them. 

glad to see you, doctor,” I said, 
without making ceremony of the greet 
ings which I saw he was disposed to ig 
nore. 

He shook hands impartially with Faulk- 
ner and with me as if he were no more 
interested in one than the other; his large, 
honest, friendly stomach bowed out as he 
stood a moment wiping the sweat from 
his forehead, and looking round him. 
‘Isn't this a nice old place? I never sce 
this garden without a kind of satisfaction 
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it as one of the things that money can’t 
vy. There are mighty few of them. 
ut here’s one that only the loss of money 
in buy. Heigh ?” 
Wingate sat down, tentatively at first, 
the other end of my seat, and faced 
wulkner, still without seeming to take 
special interest in him. 
| repeated, 
- and I’m particularly glad to see you 


to see vou. doe- 


i. metaphysical mood, for Faulkner, 
_has got me in a corner, and I want 
mn to get me out.” 
“Ah? Am [in a metaphysical mood ? 
What's vour corner?” The doctor work- 
his elbow into the trellis behind him, 
ind then swayed baek on it. 


‘Sand 


dreams,” T 
as far as Ribot, 


were talking about 


vid, we had got 
id his instances of dreams that prophesy 
iladies. You know them.” 

Oh, ves. Well 2?” 

‘Well, Faulkner says if a man dreams 
of physical evil, and the dream is prophet- 

worthy of scientific regard, why 
houldn’t the dream that forebodes moral 
evil be considered seriously too; why 
shouldn't it be held to be truly prophetic?” 


ou're pretty easily cornered, 
sav that the dream of 


The doctor smiled. seems to me 
I should 
moral evil should 
certainly be seriously considered: not as 
in the le: of what it 
‘d, but as prophetic of very grave 
it persisted. I 
iould be afraid that it was the rehearsal 
of a mania that was soon to burst out in 
If it 
e doctor, looking still 
persisted, I should feel 
dreamer’s sanity.” 


rrophetie ist fore 


ental disturbance,—if it 


waking madness. persisted,” said 
at at 


anxious for the 


me 


Faulkner sat with his face twisted away 
from us, as if the doctor had been looking 
at him, and he wished to avoid his eye. 

‘I don’t see.” I said, ‘‘ but what that 
settles it, Faulkner ?” 

“Oh, it’s a very good answer in its 
way,” said Faulkner, still without look- 
ingat us. ‘But it takes no account of 
the spiritual element in such experiences.” 

‘*No,” said the doctor; ‘‘and I should 
be ashamed of it if it did. As long as we 
have on this muddy vesture of decay, the 
medicine meddles and makes with 
our immortal part, the better. Of course, 
I'm not speaking for the Christian Scien- 
tists.” 

“Then you don’t consider the mind 
immortal ?” demanded Faulkner. 
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don't consider the brain immortal. 
And I think Ive seen the mind in decay 
We were allsilent. [founda eomfTortin 
refusal of Wingate's 
to dally with any sort of ifs and ans, and 


this robust and clear 


te deal only with the facts of experience, 
which I felt must impart itself in some 
to 
At 


Faulkner, even through his 


a little 


measure 


refusal the same time [ was 


ashamed of not having mvself been able 


to come to his rescue The silenee pro 


longed itself, and I began to see that the 
doctor wished to be alone with his patient, 
who perhaps was willing to part with 
me too, 

Wingate asked, ‘** Where's Mrs. Faulk 
ner?” and this gave me my chance to get 
away with dignity 

‘She and my wife are off at the Point, 


] I'll go and tell her 


looking at the rocks 
you've come.” 

I mere- 
ly wanted to ask her a few little things. 
You needn't hurry her back.” 

He left his place beside me, and went 


Oh, there’s nothing especial. 


over to Faulkner, whose wrist he took be 
his fingers. He had dropped it, 
when I after I left them, 
and then, with the distinetness that one 


tween 
looked back, 
sense lends another, I partly heard, partly 
‘If von don't, it will not 
only drive you mad; it will kill vou.” 

to 
same key of strenuous, almost angry re 
monstrance, after | 
from the garden, but Leould not make out 


saw him say: 


The doctor's voice came me in the 


hurried into the lane 


the words any longer. 


I reached the elitf that overlooked the 
rocks, and stood a moment staring out on 
the 


changeless, 


infinite wa- 
boundless. 
with that 
slow, resistless invasion of the land which 
is like the closing in of death upon the 
borders of life. In successive plunges, it 
pounded on the outer reef, and brawled 
foaming iInover the broken granite shore, 
lifting and tossing the sea-weed of the 
bowlders, which spread and swayed before 
it like the hair of drowned Titans, and 
lunged into the hollow murmuring. eav- 
erns, to suck back again,and pull down 


that image of eternity: 
ters, seasonless. 


The tide was still coming in, 


a stretch of gravelly beach, with a long 
snarl of the pebbles torn from their beds. 
A mist was coming up from the farther 
ocean; and the sails on the horizon were 
melting into it. 


[saw my wife down on the rocks near 
the water, with Nevil: on a height nearer 
me stood Mrs. Faulkner, fronting sea 
ward, a solitary figure that looked wist 
ful on the peak that lifted and detined 


her against the curtain of the waters 


She was quite motionless, like a statue 
there She stirred, and exchanged with 
those below gesticulations of the gay, 


meaningless sort which people make one 
another for no reason in the presence of 
scenes of natural grandeur. She faced 
about, and at sight of me began instantly 
to run toward me. [ waved to her not to 
come, and hurried down the rocks to meet 
her. But could not stop her, and she 
was quite breathless when we reached 
each other 

What—what is it?” she gasped. 

‘Nothing whatever!” Lreturned. Doe- 
tor Wingate is with Mr. Faulkner, and 
lve profited by the opportunity to come 
off'and admire your rocks. Will you tell 
me how my wife ever got down there 
alive, or expects to get back ?” 

* Does he want me Did the doctor 
send for me? 

Not just at present,” T answered her 
first question. ** He asked for you, but 
he said there was no oceasion for hurry.” 

‘Oh. then, Vill go at onee,” she said, 
quite as if IL had begged her not to lose a 
moment 

My wife and Nevil had now caught 
sight of us together, and started excitedly 
up the rOCKS I waved and beekoned to 
them in vain; it wasa panie. I laughed 
to see Nevil clamber upward forgetful of 
my wife, and then, recollecting her, go 
back, and pull her after him. At one 
point of his progress he lost his balance, 
and rolled down to her feet. Mrs. Faulk 
ner laughed hysterically with me, and 
then began to ery. 

‘He's up again—he isn't hurt!” I 
shouted. ‘*Good heavens! What an un- 
necessary excitement! Didn't you all ex- 
pect me to come ?¢ Did vou suppose I 
could come iny isibly 

‘**No—no! But we expected Mr. Faulk- 
ner with you!” 

“Yes, that’sall right. But he preferred 
to remain with the doctor. IT should have 
staid myself, if | could have imagined the 
trouble IT was going to make.” 

‘T will run on,” she said. ** You can 
wait for them.” 

‘Why, there’s no oceasion for run 
ning.” But she had already started, and 
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was flying down the long slope that 
to the eliff, and I had no choice }b 
wait, and try to keep the others from 
lowing her at the same breakneck s) 
was getting angry, and my tempe1 
not improved when my wife ealled out 
soon as she was within ear shot, WwW 
is it? Whatis it? Has anything h 
pened 

“No! Nothing whatever!” 

* Then what made you wave to 
You have almost killed us!” 

*T waved, to stop vou.” 

She did not regard the words. °** W 
is Mrs. Faulkner running so, for 2” 

‘You'd better ask her, if you ever over 
take her. J don’t know. told her thy 
doctor said she needn't hurry, and s 
started otf like the wind.” 

Oh my goodness! Is the docto 
there ?” 

‘Really, my dear—” began; but 
interposed in time. 

“We rather expected him to day,” he 
said to my wife. 

“Oh, yes! Mr. Faulkner said so,” she 
recollected. But of course Mrs. 
ner is sO anxious about her husband t) 
she can’t bear to lose a word of what th: 
doctor says to him.” 

Well, that’s something intelligible.” 
I said, as we moved slowly after her: she 


Was just vanishing into the wilding growt! 


of trees that skirted the old garden. ** But 
you can imagine my astonishment in com 


ing up with a reassuring message, to have 
it act upon her like a fire-alarm. How 
ever, my calming presence seems to have 
had that effect upon everybody.” 

Nevil did not concern himself with mv 
personal grievance. In that tumble of his 
he must have fallen upon some scene of 
extinct revelry, for he carried on his back 
a collection of broken egg-shells, clam- 
shells, bits of charred drift-wood, burnt 
sea-weed, and other vestiges of a former 
clam-bake. ‘‘ Allow me!’ I said, and I 
brushed some of them off, as he walked 
and talked along unheeding. 

‘‘No one can imagine,” he said, ‘* the 
perpetual-tension of her anxiety, her in 
cessant devotion.” 

“Oh, J ean!” said my wife, with a meri- 
torious effect of being one of the true faith 
as regarded Mrs. Faulkner, and of exelud- 
ing me tacitly from the communion, which 
I found much harder to bear than Nevil’s 
indifference. 

“Oh,” I said, coolly, ‘‘isn’t it such as 
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any woman would feel in her cireum- 
stances 

Mv wife gave me a look that I should 
ve deserved, perhaps, if I had blas 
hemed. 

one,” said Nevil, was ever in 
ite such painful circumstances. f you 
id seen the strain she is under, as I have, 
ra Whole year, you would understand 


Yes, yes. Of course. It’s as painful 
is it ean be; but itisn’t more painful than 

e case of many another woman who has 

en her husband suffering, and dying by 

oments under her eyes.” I obeyed a 
perverse impulse to go on and say, though 
| felt my wife’s eyes dwelling in horrified 
reproach upon me, ** 1 don’t mean to de 
preciate Mrs. Faulkner in any sense, or to 
question the exquisite poignancy of her 
trials and her self-sacrifice.” 

But youdo *Youdo 
both! You are talking of something you 
don't know about. If you did, you couldn't 

or, I hope at least you wouldn't—talk 


said my wife. 


so 

Nevil said, with the humane wish to 
mitigate the effect of her severity, ** Mrs. 
March has divined the peculiarly painful 
iture in the ease. It isn’t a thine we 
should have ventured to speak of, if we 
idu’t somehow seemed to approach it 
simultaneously.” 

‘You mean,” I said, ** his aversion to 

‘Yes!’ answered Nevil, in astonish- 
ment. ‘* Have you—have you noticed it, 
too?” 

“From the first moment I saw them 
But it wasn’t a thing I could 
make sure of until now. I suppose I 


together, 


Was waiting to approach it simultaneous- 
Iv, too, 

Nevil did not heed the little jibe, and 
my wife noticed it only to contemn it with 
a look. ‘And how do you account for 
heimplored. ** How ean you explain 
such a terrible thing? That he should 
have conceived this unkindness, this re- 
pulsion for that hapless creature, whose 
whole existence is centred in her love of 
him? Ah, you haven't seen There 
have been times— suppose Iam speak- 
ing to friends of his who feel exactly as I 
do about him ?” 

**Oh, yes, indeed!” cried my wife, as 
one in authority for both of us. 

‘There have been times, within the 
past six months, and especially during 
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the past month, when, if I hadn’t known 
it was the same man, I could hardly have 
believed it was Faulkner, in his treat 
ment of her.” 

‘Perhaps it wasn’t Faulkner,” I sug 
wested., 

* You mean that 

** He isn't himself. You mentioned it.” 

“Yes I should be vlad to believe that, 
sometimes, dreadful as itis. It's so much 
less dreadful than the idea that he eould 
change toward her in this hour of their 
dire need and mutual helplessness; and 
should leave her wido ved of his love be 
Nevil 
went on: ** You couldn't at all appreciate 


fore she is widowed of his life.” 


the situation unless vou had known them 
together from the beginning of their ae 
quaintance, as [ have. In fact, I was the 
means of bringing them together: at least 


With 


him it was a case of love at first sight, 


I introduced them to each other. 


He was much older than she—ten or 
twelve years; but I don’t believe anybe uly 
had ever struck Faulkner's faney before, 
in spite of all that talk about Miss Lud- 
low.” 

"Oh. LT said, with a smile of reminis- 
cence, “every body was expected to be in 
love with Miss Ludlow 


by her.” 


, and to be rejected 


“Tm sure Faulkner was neither,” said 
Nevil. 
He kept it hidden in his publie life, but in 


* You know his romantie nature, 


all his personal relations he gave it full 
play. He's a man who has lived the po- 
etry that another man would have writ 
ten; and he’s such a great soul that I 
think it rather pleased him to be that one 
of the two who must always love the 
most, in every marriage. To give more 
love than she gave him, I think he was 
glad to do that, and that he looked for 
ward to all the future as the field for win- 
ning her to a love as perfect as the trust 
which she had in him. He used to talk 
with me about it before they were mar 
ried — you know how boyishly simple 
hearted he always was; of course since 
that, notasylable. But his victory came 
sooner than he could have expected. 
Shortly after their marriage—in fact on 
their wedding journey to Europe—she 
fell very sick, and hovered between life 
and death for a long time He made 
himself her nurse; he wouldn't allow any 
one else to come near her: he brought her 
back to health and the full strength of 
her youth. I don’t know whether | 
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ought to repeat a conjecture of Dr. Win 
gate’s—it’s merely a conjecture, and Mrs 
Faulkner of course has never heard the 
slightest hint of it. but you Know 
Faulkner was always a delicate fellow, 
with a force that was entirely nervous; 
and the doctor onee said to me that he 
might have developed the tendency he 
was born with, by overtasking himself in 
care of her, The bending over, SO much, 
was bad; the lifting, in that posture; and 
then, when she left her bed, he used to 
earry her about in his arms, up and down 
stairs, and everywhere.” 


4 


h!’ sighed my wife, ** how cruel life 
is! But how beautiful, how grand!” 

“A nature,” | said, without looking at 
her, ‘that might impress the casual ob- 
server as a mere sop of sentiment, is often 
capable of that sort of devotion. In fact 
[ suppose that the people we call senti 
mentalists are merely poets who lack the 
artistic faculty of expression, and have to 
live their poetry, as you say, instead of 
writing it.” 

I spoke to Nevil, but he replied to my 
wife, who eried out, hope she'll 
never know it! Ll hope shell die without 
knowing it! 

She’s a woman who could bear to 
know it,” he said, “if any woman ever 
could. But if she had known it she eould 
not possibly have lived more singly for 
him than she has done ever since. 1 
don't know.” he went on in a kind of 
muse, “whether her devotion was love 
inthe usual way. It has always seemed 
to me to ignore that, to leave that out of 
the question; perhaps to take that for 
eranted, as a trivial thing that need hard- 
lv be reckoned in the large account. 
Their not having ehildren, that, too, has 
kept them, in a way, like a young couple; 
they have had only each other to dedicate 
themselves to. I don’t mean that they 
have not had higher interests, spiritual 
interests. Faulkner, you know, has al 
wavs been a faithful churchman, and 
Mrs. Faulkner, in her way—it may be 
vour way, too 

“We are Unitarians,” said my wife, 
firmly. 

Nevil bowed tolerantly. ‘* Mrs. Faulk 
ner is a very religious person. But one 
could not live with them, as I have done, 
for months at a time, and now for a 
whole year past, without seeing that he 
was first of all things with her. She was 
what St. Paul describes the wife to be. 


She took thought of the thines of 4 


world, how she might please her hush 
And she did please him. Even afte: 
plivsical trouble began to show itself 
to be distressing—she made him exau 
ly happy, so happy that L trembled 
him, knowing that change must come 
every state, and since nothing could by 
more happiness, something 
bring him less. And then, this 
came,” 

As he spoke Nevil knit his fingers 
gether, and rent them apart nan anguis 
of pity, of sympathy. 

“And you can’t imagine —you ha 
no clew—no hint—" my wife began. 

“No. No. No. He keeps the horro 
whatever it is, wholly to himself. 
think if he could tell somebody he eoul 
escape it. But he can’t! The one thi 
evident is, that it somehow refers to Ji 
and so—he can't speak!’ We walked 
on in silence a moment, and then Ne 
began again, falteringly, If—if Faulk 
ner, if he had ever shown the slightest 
question of her—the least anxiety—tli 
smallest wavering, with or without rea 
son, you might suppose it was jealousy, in 
some suppressed form. But there neve 
was anything of that! He is too noble 
too magnanimous for that: he honors her 
too devoutly. Ah-h-hit” 

He went along with his head fallen, 
and his hands clinging together behin« 


him. We were very near the gate of the 
old garden. When he reached it he turn 


I almost dread to sce 
them together; I always dread to se 


ed and said to us, 
them: his aversion, and her bewilder 
ment—" 

I did not aceuse the man of anything 
wrong in his intense feeling; in my heart 
I pitied him as the vietim of a situation 
which he ought never to have witnessed, 
which should have been known only to 
the two doomed necessarily to suffer in it 
I wanted to say to my wife that here was 
another instance, and perhaps the most 
odious we could ever know, of the evil of 
that disgusting three-cornered domestic 
arrangement which we had both always 
so cordially reprobated But I had no 
chance for that. In faet we found our 
selves in the presence of a scene from 
which we should all have retired, no 
doubt, if we had known just how. 

Dr. Wingate was standing in the arbor, 
looking down at Faulkner, who sat in the 
place where I had left him. But now his 


ROOT AND 


sat beside him, and held his hand 
her left, while she had drawn his head 
yr on her shoulder with her right. I 
eied, from the weak and fallen look 


‘ace. With its closed eves, that he 


ad just recovered from one of those ag 
The stir of our feet, or rather the cessa 
mn of it as we came involuntarily to a 
yy in the grass, roused the group in the 
wor. Dr. Wingate and Mrs. Faulkner 
ned their heads toward us; Faulkner 
He remained looking a 
Then 


ed his eves. 


ment, as if he did not see us. 


ROOT 


BY GERALD 
Yo unfolding from the bud 
J The Water-lily lies; 
Her root of life is in the mud 


While blossoming for the skies; 
it root in mire, or flower in sun, 
li Earth and Heaven they are one! 
Her life gropes darkly down at root, 
climbs with all its power, 
And whether low in Earth a-foot, 


flower, 


Or head in Heaven a 
In shadow of cloud or smile of Sun, 
In Earth and Heaven the life is one 
My life is as the root in Earth 


That from its lowly tomb 
Hath put a living flower forth 
For everlasting bloom; 
And may 
Betwixt Flower 


whatsoever tides run 


us, Root and are one! 


The 


winds may rock, the waters roll, 


Our root of life above, 
They eannot sever us in soul, 
We who are one in love! 


For Love hath warrant to defy 


Even Death to break its tenderest tie 


They think that Death hath plucked my 
Bud, 
left 


And broken stalk 


To bleed and wither in the mud 
So blindly do they talk! 
To both of us my life is Root! 


For both my Flower bears the fruit. 

They dream my Darling cannot come 
To visit me once more, 

Who think the dead are deaf and dumb 
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his gaze seemed to grow and centre 


Nevil. He 


and started suddenly to his feet 


upon 


flUnge his vile hand aWAY 
and Tracie 


a pace toward us 


She rose too, and Ah, Douglas!” she 
eried oul 

He put his hand on her breast and 
pushed her away Liha look of tierce re 
jection Then he eaught at his own 
heart; a change, the change that shall 


come upon every liv Inge tace, came upor 


his face. He fell back upon the seat, and 


his 


FLOWER. 


MASSEY 


Who speak of life as oer: 
But ‘twixt us, Root and Flower, we know 
There is continual come and eo 
My Darling breathes diviner air, 

And brings her Heaven down 
Where low I lie bu ftilv wear 

Her glory for my crown 
I feel the Heavenward impulse stir: 
I know that ne life comes from her 
Tis in deseendine from above 

That love is most divine 
But as the tide returns, O Love, 

Bear back this love of mine, 
And say love cannot be more true. 
But now ‘tis greater than we knew 


I see Her, strangely glorified, 
My Lily of the Light! 

At times she lifts me to her side 
From out my earthly 

I look through her 

On lands where daylight 


night; 


1] 
eyes 


aes 


never 


No of must 


thought 
pain 


fairness of her face: 


The 
No 
Her purity and grace 


blush for me must ever stain 


I feel my Flower above will show 
How life is lived at Root below! 
Dear Love! and if my life ean feed 


Ang Is see, 
and feeling, word and 
that life should 


A Flower the 
In thought 


How 


pure be. 


How rich the Root that hour by hour 
Flower! 


Draws life from its immortal 


mar witl 


HOW TO LISTEN TO 


WAGNER’S MUSIC. 


A SUGGESTION 


BY H. E. KRREHBIEL. 


| F there were not so much ill-informed 
talk about Wagner's lyric dramas to 
be met with in) drawing-rooms, books, 
and newspapers, and so many evidences 
on all hands of vagueness of apprehen- 
touching the poet composer's aims, 
methods, and achievements, an apology 
would most properly precede the fev 
hints which I aim to offer as a help to the 
enjoyment of Waener’s works For I 
confess that as I think them over they 
seem to me very elementary indeed, and 


fragmentary. But this vagueness is not 
peculiar to popular thought on Wagner's 
art It is grievously general with respect 


to all forms of music except the lowest. 
The greatest need in the art culture of 
to-day is education in the art of listening 
to good musie. Turn where you will, 
and you will find the greater part of what 
is said about the art which is the most 
ethereal, the most influential, and the 
most general in respect of a certain de 
gree of practical cultivation, to be marked 
or marred by a twofold affectation. Many 
persons speak about music in an extray- 
agantly sentimental manner; many more 
affect not to be able to speak about it at 
all. Which of these two affectations is 
the less objectionable I do not know; but 
this I do know, neither is amiable, and 
neither reflects credit on the civilization 
of which this century makes frequent 
boasts In the case of the sentimental 
rliapsodists, who have had the most en- 
couragement from the popular writers on 
musical subjects, the prompting is too 
often a desire to publish the conviction 
that they are persons of peculiarly exqui- 
site sensibilities. This is an unlovely 
kind of egotism, which not only betrays a 
lack of true refinement and gentleness in 
the speakers, but works injury to music 
by lowering it in the estimation of those 
who have cultivated normal and sane in- 
tellectual and esthetic gifts. As for the 
persons of the second class, they are living 
monuments not so much to a deprivation 
in natural endowment as to the indiffer- 
ence of our age to an element in educa- 
tion which once was looked upon as par- 
amount to all other such elements in im- 
portance. Time was when to utter such 
words as now we hear almost daily, 


would be to place the brands of illite: 
and boorishness on the speaker. A « 
tured Greek of the classical period wou 
as little have dared to say, ‘I know: 
thing about music.” as we would dare | 
proclaim inability to read our own |: 
guage. 

This being true, as I believe and di 
plore, there is no harm in restating bri: 
ly what will appear to be self-evid 
The first of the 
is that the mission in whieh Wagner 
bored as controversialist and composer 


propositions to many. 


was a reform of the opera—not a reton 
of musie generally. He was a musical 
reformer only so far as musie is a factor 
in the sum of the modern opera. Outsid: 

of the theatre, it is true, he exerted a tr 

mendous influence on the development 
of the art; but that influence he exerted 
only as a gifted musician who stood in 
the line of suecession with the great mei 

who widened the boundaries of the art 
and struck out new paths for it—let me 
say Bach, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Beet 

hoven, and Schumann. As the legitimate 
successor of these kings, he advanced the 
musical art indeed; but as a reformer, liis 
activities were directed not to music in its 
absolute forms, but to an entirely distinet 
and complex art-form—the opera. The 
phrase **musie of the future,” popularly 
attributed to him, was the invention of 
his erities; his own phrase which was 
thus parodied was, ‘‘the art-work of the 
future,” by which he meant a form of 
theatrical entertainment in which poetry, 
music, gesture, painting, and the plastic 
arts were to co-operate on a basis of com- 
plete interdependence and common aim, 
the inspiring purpose of all being dramat- 
ic expression. The starting-point of his 
reformatory ideas was that musie had 
usurped a place which does not belong 
to it in the lyric drama. It should bea 
means, and had become the aim. As an 
wsthetic principle, he contended that it lies 
in the nature of music to be not the end, 
but a medium, of dramatic expression. 
He therefore reversed the old relations 
‘of librettist and composer, and made mu- 
sic, which can only address itself to the 
emotions and imagination, dependent for 
form, spirit, and character on the poetry, 
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1 


hich ean appeal to reason as well. 
musical form of expression, Wagner 


As 
i that rhyme 1s useless, beeause it im 

the 
ding the vowels, and these consonants 


identity of the consonants sue 


lost beeause only the vowels can be 
lton. The first consonant of a word 
nnot be lost, however, because it is that 
ich gives physiognomy; and since rep 
on makes an agreeable eadence. he 
stituted alliteration for rhyme in the 
This 
ry, however, he put into practice only 


ificant portions of his verses. 


Tristan und Isolde and Der Ring de 8 
in Parsifal he recurred to 
From the verse melody thus ob- 


Nibelungen ; 


rhvme 
ned he desired the musical melody to 
ine, words and musie becoming loving 
merged in each other, each saerificing 
ough of selfishness to make the union 
This means that for the sake 
Wagner declamation 
first most 
nent dramatic singing. 
the 


nerairy 


truth brought 
essential 

Phe 

the 

understood, has to a great ex 


ard as the and 
mel- 
sense in which word Is 

been relegated to the orchestra, where 
s woven intoa great symphonic fabric, 
the 


In his vocal part 


vhich, no less than on the stage, 

na is worked out. 

the aim is to achieve through the musie 
creased impressiveness forthe poetry, 
and to this end he raises it to a kind of 
tensified speech, which retains as much 

s possible of the distinetness of ordinary 
dialogue, with its emotional capacity raised 
toa higher power. 

Thus much for some of the most essen 
tial things in Wagner's theory. In his 
exemplifieation of them he created a sys 
tem based upon the introduction of a set 
of melodie phrases, which, as symbols of 
the dramatie elements, be they persons, 
ideas, places, or passions, are dey eloped in 
harmony with the progressive phases of 
the play. These melodie plirases are the 
so-called *‘ leading motives ” of the books 
and newspapers, which are looked upon 
with such dread by persons who fancy 
that music whose appreciation exacts the 
slightest activity of the intellect is false 
art. It is singular that so many persons 
who would not admit that they had seen 
a painting if the vision were so fleeting as 
to leave the impression only of a mass of 
colors more or less harmoniously com- 
bined, are yet willing to permit a musical 
composition to pass before their senses 
like a sort of audible phantasmagoria, 
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oe 


void of everything save a form ss, pur 


poseiess something, Which 


1 
MAKES LMPPression pon the ear 


The ultimate question concerning the 


correctness or effectiveness of Wagner's 
svstem of Ist, of course. be 


COMPOSITION 
Does 


ansWw 


the 


ered aione with the question 


COTM POST | 


on as a Whole, touch tive 
emotions, quicken the faney, tire the im 
on?’ If it 


toa 


aginat does these things, we 


may, extent, if we wish, get 


the 


great 


along without intellectual processes 


of retleetion and comparison, which are 
conditioned Upon ognition of the 
themes and their uses. But if we put 


aside this intellectual activity, we will de 


prive ourselves, among other things, of the 


pleasure whie the provinee of mem 


ory to @ive; and the exeretse of memory 


IS ealled for by Music more urgent 


eause of its 


lv than by any other art, b 


volatile nature and the role whieh repe 


tition plays in it 
[ cannot help but think that it is some 


thine more than a denee that thie 


Come 
fundamental principle of Wagner's con 


structive scheme should have had its birth 


first of his legendary dramas in 


the 


in the 
whieh beautif il ethieal prineip e 
which runs like a @wolden thread through 


his tragwedies, was exemplified —the prinei 
the 


The re 


ple of erring man’s salvation through 


self-saecrificinge love of woman. 
currence of reminiscent phrases of music 


We Ser. 


cessor, first inspirer and model, and also in 


ean be found in Waener's prede 
Wagner's conventional, vulgar, and noisy 
Rienzi: but 
phrases for the high dramatie purpose 


opera the consistent use of 
‘ullilling in his great 
dramas, from Tristan und Isolde to Par 
sifal, is distinetly foreshadowed in Der 


Flic gende Hollander. The infinite long 


which we find them 


ine for rest of the Wandering Jew of the 
sea, and the infinite pity and wondrous 
love of the woman who. through saeri 
fice of her own life, achieved for the 
wanderer sureease of sulfering—these are 


the two fundamental passions of the play 
The the 


doom is told in a ballad whieh the 


legend of Dutehman and his 
hero 
ine sings ii the second act of the opera; 
and this ballad, Wagner himself tells us 
he set to musie first, and even before he 
had completed the book. It is an epitome 
of the drama, ethically and musically, 
having two significant musical thoughts, 
which correspond to the longing of 
Dutchman and the 


the 


love of 


redeeming 
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Senta. The first of these musical thoughts 
is this 


The second is this 
Piu lento. 
— 
= SSS =: 
git 
e - 
|— = 
5 


Having invented these two phrases for 
use simply in the ballad of his opera, Wag 
ner tells us how he proceeded with his 
work: **I had merely to develop accord- 
ing to their respective tendencies the va- 
rious thematic germs comprised in the 
ballad to have, as a matter of course, the 
principal mental moods in definite the 
matie shapes before me. When a mental 
mood returned, its thematic expression 
also, as a matter of course, Was repeated, 
since it would have been arbitrary and 
capricious to have sought another motivo 
so long as the object’ was an intelligible 
representation of the subject, and not a 
conglomeration of operatic pieces.” This 
is Wagner's account of the genesis of the 
‘leading motives,” or, as I think they 
would better be called, typical phrases,” 
and it directs attention to a misconception 
of their nature and purpose which is pret- 
ty general even among the admirers of 
his works They were not invented to 
announce the entrance of persons of the 
play on the stage; their duties are not 
those of footmen or ushers. Neither are 
they labels. Nor can they rightly be 
likened, as a German eritic has declared, 
to the lettered ribbons issuing from the 
mouths of figures in mediwval pictures. 
They stand for deeper things—for the at- 
tributes of the play’s personages; for the 
instruments, spiritual as well as material, 
used in developing the plot; for the fun- 
damental passions of the story. If they 
were labels, they could only accompany 
the characters with which they had been 


associated at the outset, and this we kn 
is not the case; in fact in some very 
nificant instances they enter the sc 
long before the characters with why 
they are associated have been heard 
or their existence is surmised. They a 
symbols, and hence arbitrary signs, 
not more arbitrary than words. All lia 
guage is arbitrary convention. Only 
emotional elements at the bottom of it ; 
real, absolute, universal. It would be ju 
as easy to build upa language of music 


tones capable of expressing ideas as it 

to build upa language of words. In fnaet 
though we seldom think of it, the rud 
ments of such a language exist. We ar 
all familiar with some of them, or 
would not involuntarily associate certa 
rhivthms with the dance, and others with 
the march. <A drone-bass under an 
melody in 6-8 time would not suggest 
pastoral; trumpets and drums, wai 
Krench-horn, harmonies, a hunting seen 
and so on. More than this, the Chiness 
have retained in their language a relic otf 
the time when musie was an integral ele 
ment of all speech, not only of solemn and 
artistic speech, as we see it in the begin 
nings of the drama in India, Greece, a 
China. The meaning of many words in 


the monosyilabie Chinese language de 
pends upon the musieal inflection given 
to them in utterance. In a sense, a phrase 
of melody. or a chord, or a succession of 
chords, of harmony, is a ** bow-wow word,” 
the only kind of word universally intelli 
gible. <A great deal of musie is direct in 
its influence upon the emotions, but it is 
chiefly by association of ideas that we 
recognize its expressiveness or signifi 
cance. Sometimes hearing a melody or 
harmony arouses an emotion like that 
aroused by the contemplation of a thing 
Minor harmonies, slow movements, dark 
tonal colorings, combine directly to put a 
musically susceptible person in a mood 
congenial to thoughts of sorrow and death: 
and, inversely, the experience of sorrow 
or the contemplation of death creates af 
finity for minor harmonies, slow move 
ments, and dark tonal colorings. Or we 
recognize attributes in music possessed 
also by things, and we consort the music 
and the things, external attributes bring 
ing descriptive music into play which ex- 
cites the fancy, internal attributes calling 
for an exercise of the loftier faculty, im- 
agination, to discern their meaning. <A 
few examples in both classes will help to 


\, 


by 


make my meaning plain, and I begin with 
the second elass as the nobler of the two. 
In Wagner's Nibelung tragedy two of 
e musical phrases associated with Wo- 
1 may be taken as symbols of contrast 
Throughout 
e tragedy of which he is the hero, Wo- 
figures, by virtue of his supremacy 
ong the gods, as Lord of Walhalla, 
d consequently as the manifest embod 
ent of law. 


d attributes of the god. 


In musie the first manifestation of law 
sin form, 
It is impossible to conceive of a combi- 
ition of the integral elements of musie 
ivthm, melody, and harmony—in a 
autiful manner without some kind of 
form. Form means measure, order, sym- 
ry In music more than in any art 
is essential to the existence of the lofti 
est attribute of beauty, which is repose 
) attribute whose divine character Rus- 
proclaimed when he defined it as 
the ‘IT am’ econtradistinguished from 
e ‘LT become’; the sign alike of the su 
eme knowledge which is incapable of 
surprise, the supreme power which is in 
‘capable of labor, the supreme = volition 
Now what 
re the musieal qualities of which Wag- 
er makes use in order to symbolize the 


vhich is incapable of change.” 


Here is the 
plirase whose innate nobility and beauty 
appear to best advantage at the opening 
of the second scene in Das Rheingold : 


ielder of supreme power ¢ 


3 
e. 
Molto dolce. 
3 


The melody is built out of the intervals 
of the common chord—the triad—the first 
starting-point of harmony, its first and 
most pervasive law. This chord too sup- 
plies the harmonie structure. Its instru- 
mentation (for four tubas with peculiarly 
orotund voices, specially constructed for 
Wagner) is unvarying, calm, stately, ma- 
jestic, dignified, reposeful. Thus does 
Wagner symbolize musically the chief 
deity and chief personage of his tragedy 
in his character as Lord of Walhalla. But 
through the operation of the curse to 
which he became subject when he took 
the baneful ring, another character than 
that of a supreme god is forced upon Wo- 
LXXX.—No. 478.—50 
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tan. He has plotted to regain the ring, 
and restore it to the original owners of 
the magie gold Hle has begotten a new 
race—the Wiilsungen—to execute a pur 
pose whieh, as the representative of law, 
he is restrained himself from executing 
He becomes a wanderer over the face of 
the earth. a mere spectator of the devel 
opment of his foolish plot. How is this 
Note the mu 
sic Which accompanies Wotan when, dis 
cuised as the Wanderer, he enters Mime’s 


new character symbolized ? 


cavern smithy in the second seene of 
Sie d: 


= 
e —| = ba 
= 
+ to— 
o— 
+= 


The fundamental harmonies are retained, 
The solemn instrumental color is held 
fast. The dignity of the chord progres 
sions Is still there. W hat, then, is gone ? 
The ele Hide nt of repose The harmonies 
are still triads, but tonality, with its ben- 
ison of restfulness, has been sacrificed. 
The phrase is in no key, or rather it is in 
as many keys as there are chords. There 
are many of these pical pliras Ss 
ated with characters in Waener’s musie 
whose delineation goes to moods and 
moral traits which could be explained in 
a similar nanner, L will cite another 
instance in which not the attributes of a 
personage, but the property of a thing, is 
the composer's objectiv e point. The case 
is a striking one, for it is a supernatural 
property which is to be brought to the 
notice of the listener, the power of the 
Tarnhelm (the familiar cap of darkness 
of folk-lore) to render its wearer invisible. 
The musical symbol of this magical appa- 
ratus in the Nibelung tragedy is this: 


| | 
io | 
pp 


= 
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The phrase is not used often, but when 
ever it appears in the music its mysteri 
ousness arrests the attention What is 
the source of that mvsterlousness No 
thing more nor less than indefiniteness of 
mode, The closing harmony is an empty 
fifth; supply a major third and the mode 
is major: a minor third, and it is minor. 
In either ease the mystical property of 
the plirase, which establishes its proprie 
tv. vanishes The device is not new to 
Wagner. The strange impressiveness of 
the beginning of Beethoven’s Symphony 
with Chorus is achieved in an analogous 
Thanner, The colossal yearning of the 
Dutchman in Wagner's opera, begotten 
by his endless itineracy, is similarly ex 
pressed 

More easily understood than the mood 
and character delineations are those 
phrases which are frankly deseriptive of 
external qualities. The giants in Das 
Rheingold are the representatives of 
brute foree. They are huge, ungainly 
creatures, heavyv-witted as well as heavy 
footed. and their stupidity and clumsiness 
are reflected in their musieal symbol; 


r 
5 = a 
- - - 
ete 
; 


The Nibelungs are the antipodes of the 
viants — watchful, eunning, industrious. 
Intellectually and morally they are 
schemers and tricksters: by oceupation 
they are workers in metals. Wagner 
characterizes both of their activities in 
the introduction to Siegfried. A de 
seending figure in the clarinets and bas 
soons, consisting of two harmonies, both 
thirds. at the distance of a seventh, sug 
gests the brooding cogitation of Mime, 
while the faet that he is a Nibelung is 
published in the typical phrase of the 
race, a rhythmical figure like the pound- 
ing of hammers on anvils: 


oe © == 


Sometimes Wagner becomes sim) 
scenic, and mimies nature, as when 
pietures to the ear (if | may be permit 
to use the phrase) the fitful, thlekeriy 
erackling crepitation of fire in ordes 
symbolize Loge, the God of Fire, in 
elemental form and as the Spirit of M 
chief, or the quiet undulation and stead 
flux and reflux of water in the music 
sociated with the Rhine and its denizens 

These examples must suftice as illust: 
tions of Wagner's method of inventin 
the melodie material out of which 
weaves his musical fabric. His syster 
of composition rests on the development 
of these themes in harmony with the dra 
matic spirit of the text. The orchestra 
the vehicle of this development It is pr 
eminently the expositor of the drama. — it 
has acquired some of the funetions of the 
Greek chorus, in that it takes part in thi 
action in order to publish that which is 
beyond the capacity of words alone to ut 
ter. The music of the instruments is the 
voice of the fate. the conscience, and thie 
will concerned in the drama. It unfolds 
the thoughts, motives, and purposes of the 
personages, and lays bare the mysteries 
of the plot and counterplot. As the tra 
gedy grows complex, the musical texture 
into which the themes symbolizing tle 
passions and purposes of the characters 
are woven, 2rows Thore complex and het 
erogeneous. In deseribing how he pro 
ceeded in the composition of Der Flic 
gende Holliinder, Wagner said that when 
a mental mood recurred for which he had 
once found thematic expression, that ex 
pression was repeated. He spoke only of 
moods, but when he elaborated his system 
in his later dramas, he extended the prin 
ciple involved to the whole apparatus of 
the drama—its secret impulses, as well as 
its external agencies. These agencies in 
their physical manifestations are fre 
quently anticipated by the appearance in 
the musie of the melodie phrases whiel: 
typify them; but this never happens un 
less they are spiritually present in the 
drama. This is what might be called the 
use of themes for prophecy, and to me it 
seems one of the most profound and beau 
tiful features of Wagner's constructive 


scheme. The magie sword, which is the 
instrument designed by Wotan for thie 
working out of his plot; Siegfried, who is 


HOW TO LISTEN TO 
e agent chosen, not by Wotan, but by 
ite, in the prevision of Brtinnhilde, to 
cecute the purposes of the god; and even 

Briinnhilde herself, not as a goddess, but 
< the loving woman, who, deprived of 

er divinity, is able and willing to make 


all 


d in the drama by their musical svyim- 


redeeming sacrifice—are pretig 
js long before the progress of the action 
mits their physical appearance. They 
seen by prophetic vision of Wotan, 
Briinnhilde, and Sieglinde, and manifest 
auditors through the music in 
of Das Rhe ingold 
first and third scenes of the last 
Die Walkiire. 
In broad lines the prelude to Die Meis 
singer not only serves to delineate the 


to the 


t 


bast and 


scene 


act 


aracteristie traits of the personages con- 
rned in the comedy, but also exhibits 
vener’s method of musical exposition, 
d teaches the lesson whieh is at the bot 
iof the satire —the lesson, namely, that 
is through the union of the two prinei- 
es, Which until the close of the play ap- 
iv in econfliet, that a genuine work of 
is quickened. The prelude contains 
whole symbolism of the comedy ina 
In form it is unique, but in so 


eas it employs only 


] } 
melodies drawn 
mm the play it may not incorrectly be 
ssed with the medley overtures which 
used to throw 
music. 


mnposers together for 


inte-curtain It is the manner in 
Wagener has treated his melodies, 
id the delineative capacity with which 
them, that render the 
a capital exemplification of the 
theory advanced by Gluck, when, in his 
preface to Alceste, he said, ** 1 imagined 
that the overture ought to prepare the 
audience for the action of the piece, and 
serve as a kind of argument to it.” Wag- 
ner follows this precept and the example 


has endow ed 
prelude 


set by Beethoven in the Leonore overtures, 
and indicates the elements of the plot, 
their -progress in its development, and 
finally the outcome, in his symphonie in- 
troduction. The melodies whieh are its 
constructive material are of two classes, 
broadly distinguished in external physi- 
ognomy and emotional They 
are presented first consecutively, then as 
in conflict (first one, then another, push- 
ing forward for expression), finally in 
harmonious and contented union. It 
should always be borne in mind that no 
matter how numerous the hand-books— 
which a witty German critic called ** mu- 


essence. 
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if one wishes to know 


Wagner's purpose in the 


sical Baedeckers 


use of a LN pieal 
phrase or melody, he need take no one’s 
word for it except Wagner's He 


turn to the score and trace it out himself, 


ean 


learning its meaning from the words and 
If 
this plan be followed, it will be seen that 
the 


comedy characterized by two melodies 


Situations with which it is associated 


Inaster-singwers are throughout the 


_ 


and 


Note that as the master-singers belonged 
to the solid burghers of old Nuremberg 

a little vain, as was to be expected in the 
upholders of an institution of creat an- 
tiquity and glorious traditions: staid, dig 
nified, and complacent, as became the free 


citizens of a free imperial city, whose 
stout walls sheltered the best in art and 
science that Germany could boast so 
these two melodies are strong, simple 


tunes; sequences of the intervals of the 
simple diatonic seale; 
ply 
firm and dignified, if a trifle pompous, in 
their stride. 
ing to the class presented Ih Opposition 


strongly and sim 
harmonized; square-cut in rhythm; 


The three melodies belong 


to the spirit represented by the master- 
singers are disclosed by a study of the 
comedy to be associated with the passion 
of the young lovers, Walther and Eva, 
and those influences in nature which are 
the inspiration of romantic utterance 

spring-time, the birds, and flowers, They 
differ in melodie, rlhyth- 
mic, harmonic, as well as in treatment 

from the melodies which stand for the old 
master-singers and their notions. 


every respect 


They 
are chromatic; their rhythms are less reg 
ular and more eager (through the agency 
they harmonized 
with greater warmth, and set for the in 
struments with The 
first, 


of syneopation) ; are 


greater passion, 


most surely tells us of the incipiency of 
the lovers’ passion, for it is the subject 
of the interludes between the lines of the 
chorale which accompany flirtation 
in the chureh scene. The second, 


the 
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depicts the youthful impetuosity of the 
lovers. Note the eagerness which the 
triplet injects into its rhythm, the ebull- 
iency expressed in the tendeney of its 
melody to ascend higher and higher in 
the regions of tonality. Poetical associa 
tion consorts such attributes with love 
and youth and spring-time, and it is in 
the song WwW hich Walther sings in praise 
of spring and love that the plirase re 
ceives its most eloquent proclamation 
The third melody is the phrase to whose 
accompaniment Eva shyly confesses her 
love by a vesture of the eves in the ehureh 
scene, and which Walther uses in the 
third eestatie stanza of the song with 
which, in the contest of song, Walther 
wins his lady love as a prize: 


e oo? all 


There is another phrase which is of less 
importance in the score than those quoted, 
but which plays a happy part in the com 
edy as it is preligured in the prelude. It 
is the strongly marked rhythmical figure 
with which the populace jeer at the ma 
licious clown Beekmesser, and help to ef 


fect his discomfiture in the last scene of 


— 


It is delightful to observe how this lit 
tle phrase performs the oflice of a satirist 


THE NAJA-KALLU, 
BY PROFESSOR H 


are more than fifteen species 
of snakes in Ceylon, and the most 
venomous of all, the so-called ** hooded 
snake,” or eobra, is the most common 
Go where you will—in the jungle of the 
lowlands or the forest. on the coast, or in 
the mountains of the interior—every- 
where you will find the cobra. They are 
so common that one cannot take an 
hour’s walk, even near Colombo, without 
encountering several of these unhand- 


in the middle part of the prelude whe: 
the grotesque elements in the character ; 
Beckimesser are pictured. It is a sei 
zando movement, the master - sine: 
march melody being presented in d 
nution by the choir of wood-wind inst) 
ments, which persist stubborn]y in thre 
fussy cackling in spite of the fact t) 
the strings take ey ery Opportunity bo se 
some of the passionate, pushing, pulsat he 
love musie surging through the desiecat: 
mass of tones. Here it is that Wacne 
chastises the foolish manners of the mas 
ter-singers, as he does later in the actu 
representation. The jeering phrase, st: 
ed by the middle strings, eventually cut 
through the mass of tones, and when t] 
caricature of the melody typical of 
guild has been laughed out of court, thi 
music that symbolizes the freshness and 
vigor of youth and spring and love, and 
proclaims their right to free and sponta 
neous proclamation (this is the corrective 
idea at the bottom of the comedy), mas 
ters the orchestra, and compels recogni 
tion and even celebration from the repre 
sentatives of pedantry and conservatism, 
Observe, finally, that it is only the per 
verted idea of elassicism that is treated 
with contumely and routed; the gloriti 
eation of the triumph of romanticism is 
not left to the romantie melodies, but is 
found in the stupendously potnpous and 
brilliant setting given to the master sing 
ers musie at the close of the prelude 
This is the supreme lesson of which the 
prelude has given us the exposition; Wag 
ner isa true comedian of the ancient kind. 
He administers chastisement with a smile 
(ridendo castigat mores), and chooses for 
its subject only things which are tem 
porary aberrations from the good. 


OR COBRA STONE. 
HENSOLDT, PH.D 


some creatures, which often lie motion 
less in the road, for the cobra, strange to 
say, is very sluggish, and not at all timid 
like other snakes; it will he there with 
out stirring, as if conseious of its deadly 


powers, till one almost steps on it, when 
it administers the fatal bite. Hundreds 
of people in Ceylon and thousands in In 
dia annually lose their lives through this 
terrible pest, yet one never hears of a Eu- 
ropean dying from a cobra bite, and I re- 


ters there are an absolute protection ; 
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member the editor of the Ceylon Times 
, paper published in Colombo) offering a 
vard of 500 rupees to any one furnish 
proofs that a European had died in 
vion from the etfects of a snake bite. 
lhe very The 
ova’s fangs are weak, and cannot pene 


explanation is simple. 
ite moderately thiek cloth, so that boots 
d gaiters such as are worn by the plan 
but 

natives go about with naked feet and 
es all the year round, and often step 


ia cobra in the grass or jungle, and, of 
-ourse, are bitten 
Ln 
ve tind in still greater abundance stories 
ve or less curious, extravagant, or ab 
i The 
I am about to relate discloses a very 
fact, which, in 


ill countries where snakes abound 


which these reptiles figure. 


narkable Opinion, 


is given origin to numberless similar 
traditions. 

Point de Galle (a 
msiderable town and important harbor 


During my stay at 


iv the southern extremity of the island) 
November, 1876, | was the guest of Mr. 
Warkus, one of the few Germans then 


ding on the island, who was the own 
a cinnamon and cocoa-nut planta 
u the interior, about eighteen miles 
ast of Point de Galle. 


In the jungle districts of southern Cey- 


rth 


on, as Well as the entire coastal belt, cobras 
At 


Estate ~—thus Mr. Warkus had named his 


xceedingly numerous ‘Breslau 


plantation —it was impossible to walk half 
mile from the bungalow without meet 

v five or six of these dangerous reptiles. 
Mr. Warkus,*whose principal occupation 
in his old age consisted in walking about 
in his plantation, killed from ten to fifteen 
cobras every day—a practice which, as he 
assured me, he had kept up for several 

ars already without having noticed a 
perceptible falling off in the number of 
cobras infesting his grounds. ‘This is easi 
lv accounted for by the fact that the sur- 
rounding jungle thousands 
thes serpents, so that the supply is prac 


harbors of 
tically inexhaustible. 

Several months before this, when trav- 
elling through the districts of Dimbula 
and Badulla, in the mountainous central 
provinee, I had on various oceasions been 
informed by coffee planters and others of 
alleged fact in 
which in curiousness or, as it 


an reference to cobras, 
seemed to 
me, absurdity surpassed everything I had 


ever heard or read about serpents. This 
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story, which [ subsequently found to be 
current not only throughout Cevlon, but 
over the whole of 
the 


perhaps one in twenty 


India, may be summed 


up in following words: Some cobra 


are ib 


sion of a precious stone which shines in 


POSSES 


the dark. This stone the snake is in the 
habit of 
garding it as a treasure, whieh it carefully 
life \t 


in 


earryving about in its mouth, re 


preserves and defends with its 
night the cobra deposits the 
if, 


hours; but woe to him who then approach 


stone the 


grass and watches as if fascinated, for 


es, for the cobra is never more danwerous 


than when oceupied in this manner 


This story appeared to me so absurd 


that L never for a moment entertained the 
faintest it 


Conditions 


belief in its truth, though had 


told 


In Various quarters by 


been me under various 


and people W 


was bevond 
little aston 


Mr. War 


k is, a few days after aul acquaintance re 


character for veracity 


cism L was therefore not a 


ished and almost amused when 


cated me with the same story, of the trut] 


of which in every detail he 


He had, as he 


this discovery many Vears ago and inde 


solemnly 


sured ime. asserted, mad 


pendent of other observers—indeed, long 
before he was aware anything of this kind 
tejt 
incredulous smile, | 
But 
on questioning Warkus’s wife, as well as 
found 
them also unanimously vouching for 


was known —and almost insulted 


when, with an yen 
tured to express my doubts. When, 


his very intelligent children, I 
the 
truth of the story, I became really inter 
that 


though | 


there must 
it 


laboring 


ested, and beean to thin! 


be something in it, took for 
that 


under some delusion. 


granted these people were 
My curiosity was 
aroused to such a degree that I determined 
to fully investigate the matter. 

I interrogated Mr. Warkus. 

‘How many cobras with stones ha 
you ever seen 

“At least forty 


ly in what proportion they oceur; yet I 


{ could not tell exact 
am ready to procure a specimen almost 
any day, if necessary.” 

* Have you ever had one of these stones 
in your possession ?”’ 

** Yes; 
but 


Thad one only a few weeks ago; 


of 


one my sons gave it to a mer 
chant in Point de Galle, who begged it of 


me, They are roundish, semitransparent 
stones, about the size of a pea, and emit a 
faint yet very distinet glow in the dark.” 


** Where should the snake get the stone 
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from, and what might be the purpose 
which induces it to carry it about and 
watch it at night?” 

In the sand of our dried-up river-beds 
plenty of precious stones are to be found. 
As regards the purpose, | have often 
thought over this myself without arriv 
ing at a satisfactory conclusion; I can 
only vouch for the truth of what I have 
related. It is not an easy task to deprive 
the cobra of its treasure, for,in the first 
instance, it is a very dangerous piece of 
work, especially as it has to be done at 
night: these cobras very seldom leave the 
jungle. It is absolutely necessary to kill 
the snake, and one never knows exactly 
thespot where the reptile lies, although the 
stone may be distinetly visible, and then 
the snake generally seizes it and escapes 
When in the least disturbed or alarmed. 
My Singhalese and Tamils even assert 
that in the event of a cobra ever losing its 
stone, it either dies of grief or commits 
suicide,” 

This last observation really amused me. 
A genuine Oriental fairy tale, I thought, 
the ne plus ultra of all snake stories. 
Still. a grain of truth must be in it, and 
this I resolved to ferret out. I implored 
Mr. Warkus to assist me in securing a 
stone from one of these wonderful cobras, 
and his sons assured me that a specimen 
should be in my possession before the 
lapse of a week. The Tamil coolies and 
Singhalese employed on the plantation 
were informed that five rupees would be 
paid to the first man who could locate 
a ‘‘kallu-naja” (literally stone cobra)— 
really less than three dollars, yet to a 
coolie, who is paid at the rate of a few 
cents a day, a tempting prize. 

During the next four days I devoted 
every available moment to the hunting 
of cobras, but though I killed at least fifty 
of these reptiles, the mouths and even 
stomachs of which I carefully examined, 
not a single stone-carrving specimen was 
among them. Either these latter were not 
as common as represented, or I had been 
exceptionally unlucky. On the evening 
of the fifth day Warkus and I were com- 
fortably reclining on easy-chairs on the 
veranda of the bungalow, having our 
usual after-supper chat. We watched the 
rising of the moon, which was nearly at 
its full, and were just on the point of 
drifting into an animated debate on 
things astronomical, when our conversa- 
tion was suddenly interrupted by the ap- 


pearance of one of Warkus’s daughters 
who informed us that a coolie had jy 
arrived at the kitchen, and declared 
readiness to conduet us to a Spot wie 
a kallu-naja could be found.  Unfort 
nately the two sons of my host had | 
on the previous day for Amblangodda 
Singhalese village eighteen miles distan 
in order to witness the punishment of si 
eral Rhodias, who had been convieted o 
stealing rice from the plantation, and ; 
old Mr. Warkus was on the sick-list, bei: 
troubled with gout and rheumatism, | 
resolved to accompany the coolie alone 
and in the excitement did not even sto 
to put on coat or 


hat, and what I afte: 
ward regretted most of ail, forgetting to 
take a gun. The Tamil conducted me for 
about a mile and a quarter across the 
horthernh, hilly part of the plantation 
when, striking the jungle, we followed a 
narrow path leading to a little water-fal] 
which LT had already visited on a previous 
occasion. Close to the water's edge stood 
an immense tamarind-tree, and within 
fifty vards from the latter the coolie halt 
ed, mysteriously pointing to the foot of 
the tree. There the naj& was to be 
found, but my guide refused to go an 
inch further, and the gestures and grim 
aces he resorted to in order to warn me of 
the danger involved in a closer proximity 
would have made the fortune of a cireus 
clown. <As I could see nothing from 
where I stood, I slowly and cautiously 
approached the tree, when, at about fif 
teen yards’ distance from it, I stood as 
if rooted to the spot. Was this, indeed, 
the riddle of the naja? Close to the tree, 
about a foot or so from the base of the 
trunk, | observed in the grass a greenish 
light, apparently proceeding from a single 
point. <At the first moment I took it for 
a glowworm, viz., the female of the well 
known fire-tly (Lampyris noctiluca), as 
the light was almost identical in appear- 
ance with that emitted by the insect, but 
after watching it for a time I became con- 
vineed that such could not be the ease. 
In the lampiride, as well as all phos- 
phorescent insects, the light emitted is not 
a continuous one, it fades and becomes 
brilliant again at regular intervals, but 
here I beheld an uninterrupted and steady 
glow. It may be well to add, however, 
that the air was swarming with fire-flies. 

After a time I could also see the cobra 
coiled up near the foot of the tree, but 
slowly swaying its head to and fro in 


$ 
| 
}4 
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front of the shining object Having 
uught no gun with me, | was now en 
ely at a loss how to secure the stone: 


there is no telling to what desperate 
impracticable course Ll mizht not have 


mately resorted in my anxiety to solve 


s mystery, if the coolie had not sud 
vy and unexpectedly interfered. This 
iy fellow, alarmed at the idea that 


vas in some way responsible for my 
ty, had slowly approached, and seizing 
iy the arm, he implored me not to 
any attempt to secure the 
night, that Peria-Doray (the old mas 
would surely beat him to death if any 
ng happened to me,and that he would 
ire the stone in less than two days 
neans of stratagem, provided the snake 
disturbed. Though 
taching little credit to his promise, I 


e not at present 


covnized the hopelessness of the task 
in the circumstances con 
but never did I 
The 


callu had faseinated me with its un 


re mec, and 
ered it wiser to retire: 


easpot with greater reluctance. 


ed mystery; I had gazed upon it for 
east two hours. 

that 
ed or frightened, would return with 


On our way back the 
mil asserted a cobra, unless dis 
stone to the same locality every night, 
| that he had conceived a method which 
ould certainly enable him to obtain the 
tone within two days. Shooting the 
snake was a bad plan, and afforded no 
curity in reference to the kallu. The 
nfidence with which he stated this al- 
st involuntarily induced a kind of be- 
on my part,and in order to stimulate 
s zeal, 1 promised him an extra five ru 
es in case of success. 
The intelligent fellow kept his word. 
I rly in the morning of the second day 
after this adventure he turned 
the naja-kallu,. 


with 
This was a semitranspar- 
ent, water-worn pebble of vellowish color, 


up 


ibout the size of a large pea, but some 
vhat oval or flattened, which in the dark, 
especially when previously warmed, emit 
ted a greenish phosphorescent light. At 
lirst I believed it to be sulphate of barytes, 
or ‘heavy of 
near Bolo 
are known 
Lo phosphoresce strongly when heated on 
chareoal. But I ultimately found it to 
© chlorophane, a rare variety of fluor- 
spar. IPf a piece of this latter mineral be 
warmed overa spirit-lamp,or dropped into 
a glass with hot water, it will shine with 


several varieties 
Which, especially that found 


gna, in Italy (Bolognese spar), 


spar,” 
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a beautiful green color as long as the heat 
continues; but some varieties are so sen 
sitive that even a slight warming (such as 
is produced by holding the speeimen in 
the hand for a few moments) will cause 
them to phosphoresce for hours in. the 
dark Gustave Rose, the eminent Berlin 
miineralogist, relates that on one occa 
sion, when travelling with Ehrenberg 
and Humboldt to the Altai Mountains, 
he found in the gravel of the Irtish, near 
Krasnojarsk, chiorophane pebbles which 
shone with intense brillianev all n lit 


long without having received any other 
warming than that by the sun's rays dur 
ing the day. 

The manner in which the Tamil had ob 
He 


long before 


tained the naja-kallu was original 
had climbed the tamarind-tree 
sunset, and taken his position on one of 
the branches exact], over the Spot which 
the snake was in the habit of frequenting 
When darkness set in, the cobra turned up 
as usual and deposited its treasure in t 


old place. 


he 
The coolie ho sooner saw the 
shining object than he emptied over it a 
large bagful of ashes which he had taken 
With for that 


coming down like an avalanche of dust, 


him purpose The ashes, 


covered the stone almost instantly with a 
thick laver, while the 
after chasing about 


} 


frightened reptile, 


for a while in fruit 


less search, ultimately erept back to the 
jungle. The coolie, however, Who Was 
less brave than cunning, was in no par 


ticular hurry to descend, and literally 
spent the whole night in the tree, only 
venturing down when the sun had fully 
risen, after having assured himself that 
the cobra was no longer there, and that 
the coast was clear He then carefully 
searched the ashes and found the stone 
Thus for the first time I obtained the 
naja-kallu, the mysterious stone of the 
cobra, and before my departure from the 
island I managed 


specimens 


to secure three more 


And now I come to the explanation of 
this seeming marvel. The cobras are per 
haps the only serpents which will eat in- 
sects. They feed on ants, grasshoppers, 
a variety of beetles, ete., but seem to have 
a special preference for fire-flies, perhaps 
because the latter can be caught at night 
much more easily than any other kind of 
insect. I have often for hours watehed 
cobras in the grass catching the fire-flies, 
darting about and there, a 


here process 


which requires considerable exertion on 
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the part of the serpent. Now every en- phosphorescent pebble, and to the seizing: 


tomologist knows that the flying lam- 
pyridaw consist entirely of males. The fe 
males, which are not very numerous, are 
much larger and cannot tly. as they have 
only rudimentary wings. They sit quiet 
ly in the grass, emitting a greenish light, 
which is much stronger than that of the 
males, and fades and becomes brilliant at 
regular intervals. If a glowworm be 


watched for a time, a steady current of 


male inseets will be observed flying tow 
ard it, and alighting in close proximity. 
Now it so happens that the naja-kallu, 
this little pebble of chlorophane or fluor 
spar, emits in the dark a greenish light 
Which is so much like that of the female 
lampyris that it isan easy matter to deceive 
the male fire-fly with it, by setting it up as 
a decoy. The cobras have gradually come 
to take advantage of an experience made 
by them, accidentally, L dare Say, thou 
sands of vears ago. It may frequently 
happen, for instance, that a cobra finds 
one of these shining stones in the gravel 
of the dry river-beds (where they are by 
no means uncommon), being attracted to 
it by its glow at night, and taking it fora 
clow worm It would then, at any rate, 
notice that the fire-flies could be caught 
much more easily and quickly in the 
neighborhood of that shining object than 
anywhere else, and would habitually re 
turn to it. Several cobras might thus 
come together, and there would be com 
petition, and from this moment to the 
finding out that success in capturing fire- 
Hies depends on the possession of this 
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of it in order to prevent another sna 
from monopolizing it, is, my Opinii 
no great step, and involves no exceptio 
powers of reasoning. The cobra cam 
it about, and soon learns to treasure 
for it affords it an easy means of gett 
its living. All it has to do is to de pos 
the stone in the grass at night, and 
obliging insects literally fly down 
throat. 

There are even reasons for belie 
that no individual experience is 10 
necessary to cause any cobra to act 
this manner, but that even a young « 
bra, on finding such a stone, will inst 
tively take it up, and use it in the manne 
| have deseribed. For it must be bor 
in mind that there is an inherited rac 
memory among the lower animals whi 


is often far stronger than the memory 
cathered during the short lifetime of the 
individual. What causes a blind kitten 
to spit and put up its back if a dog is 
brought near it? It never saw a dog 
never saw anything, yet it knows there 
is some danger ahead. Thus the aceumu- 
lated experience of the cobra’s ancestors 
during countless generations now causes 
it to act in a manner which we refer to 
instinet. 

Such are the remarkable facts connect 
ed with the naja-kallu, the cobra’s shin 
ing stone. Who ean tell whether the old 
traditions of snakes carrying precious 
stones, of which we still find traces in our 
fairy tales, may not have their source in 
some such fact as this? 


IS SILENCE.” 


BY JOSEPH B. GILDER 


\ THEN the loved voice is heard no more 
Whose failing tones were doubly dear, 
There falls upon the listening ear 
A silence never felt before. 


It is not that the senses strain 
To catch a sound they may not ‘hear ; 


It is the grieving spirits ear 
That longs and listens still in vain. 


And lo! this silence, sudden grown, 
Threads every ery of joy or fear; 
All wonted sounds that greet the ear 

Break with a wailing undertone. 


AN AFTERNOON CALL 


VENETIAN 
BY ELIZABETH 
che mi te inseqna a nareqar 
Vate a far una barca o una batela ; 


ti Ta fata, hutila 


La te condurrad in’ Venezia hela!” 


Wouldst thou have me teach thee how 
Onavigate ? Go make a bark or a little 
boat. When thou hast made it, launeh it 
in the sea; it will lead thee to fair Venice!) 

sing the Venetians in one of the popular 
villotte. This, I suppose, is their way of 
saying that as surely as all roads lead to 
Rome, so must all boats sail to Venice. 
Did they really believe this it would not be 
strange, for Venice is the home of boats. 
W hile you are there you cannot forget 
them. Whether you will or no, you have 
them always with yvou:—in the morning, 
vhen you are awakened by the eun of the 
ian-of-war stationed in the lagoon: dur 
ing your daily walks, which vou take to a 
running accompaniment of gondola ! gon 
dola! from the forestier’ loving gondo 
liers at the traghetti: in your room, where 

Vor. LXXX.—No. 478 51 


BOATS, 
IBINS PENNELL 
if you are fortunate enough to live on the 
Riva, you are forever looking from your 
window at the orange or ved sail of a fish 
ing-boat, at a brisk vaporetto, or a heavy ily 
laden barea “f during your hours of sight 
seeing, When you find them in the Acade 
my in Bellini’s pictures, and in the Piazza 
in toy shapes in thi gay shop windows: 
and even in the late evening, when sere 
naders sing vou a sweet eood might from 
gondolas whose many lights throw a red 
and golden glory into the quiet waters 

As for the Venetian, he has had the 
boats with him for so many long years, 
and has become so used to seeing them 
devoted to every purpose—from the beg 
ging expeditions of wealthy beggars to 
the Queen's pleasure rides, from carrying 
a huckster’s load to bearing the engines 
of the fire department—that he has civen 
them a place in all his thoughts of Venice 
as she is in the present. and in all his 


memories of her in the past. The great 
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days of the republic cannot be mentioned 
Without conjuring up pictures of water 


pageants, It is sitting in state on the 
richly wrought throne and beneath the 
erimson, gold-embroidered canopy of the 
Bucentoro, on their way to wed the sea, 
that the doges are best remembered 
There was hardly a feast. religious or 


civic, Whose rejoicings or ritual did not 
give new beauty and life and color to la 
goon and canals 

Amusement as well as piety has led 
the Venetians out upon the waters of 
their city, from the time when the chance 
trials of speed of citizens rowing to the 
Lido for bow and cross-bow practice de 
veloped into well-regulated races until 
the present, when the regatta on the 
Grand Canal is the gavest of all festivi 
ties, and the contest on the lagoon be 
tween Nicolotti and Castellani the most 
exciting of annual events. Great and 
many as have been the changes In Ven 
ice, much of the old spirit and splendor 


Ss 


lingers in these two great races It 


A 
rt 
4 7. 


AN ARRANGEMENT IN SAILS 


true that the rivals on the Grand Cana 
are now members of modern boat elu 
instead of gondoliers, and that gendarimes 
and firemen in official boats, armed wit 
small engine and great hose, with whi 
to send water on refractory lookers-on 
now clear the way for the racers, in the 
place of young patricians kneeling o1 
sumptuous gondola cushions and launch 
ing pellets of plaster at the unruly. But 
tapestries are still hung from the palace 
windows, every one comes in holiday al 
tire, and the racing boats are preceded Dy 
barges almost as fantastic as the whales 
and dolphins and Tritons wherewith thi 
Duke Ernest of Brunswick celebrated the 
Triumph of Neptune before the regatta o! 
his day began. And the races between 
the two factions into which the city is di 
vided are even now animated by the same 
hatred and envy which filled Nicolotti 
and Castellani of old when they fought for 
supremacy on the narrow stone bridges 
the party gaining it pitching its enemies 
into the canal below; or sought to estab 
lish their relative 
power by raising 


themselves inte 
human pyramids, 
wherein gvreal 


height and com 
plicated form. tes 
tified to the prow 
ess of the builders. 

Boats have also 
found their way 
into legend and 
tradition, and play 
a conspicuous part 
mm popular custom. 
In them witches 
cross the sea to 
their Sabbath; it 
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was from a fisherman’s boat that the dead 
man arose, in the best-known ghost story 
of the lagoon, and went to join the six 
fishermen and chill their life away by his 
presence The mother, in singing her 
child to sleep, promises to rock her gently, 
not in the eradle on the tree top, but in the 
gondoleta—the little gondola; the lover 
in his love ballad prays to his mistress to 
come to him in his gondola, where only 
they can be alone. When a wedding ts 
celebrated, one of the chief duties exacted 
of the compare, or best man, is to provide 
a eertain number of boats to carry the 
bridal party from the bride’s house to 
the trattoria, where the wedding feast is 
sprea |: the dead are borne to their last 
resting-place beneath the eypresses of San 
Michele in floating hearses. The fresh 
salt breath of the sea breathes through 


the people's songs, just as the idyls of 


Theoeritus are sweet with the scent 
fields and pastures. Not of sheep and « 
shepherds, but of the sea and mariners 
they chant, whether the tale they tel] 
of love or of hatred, of romance or of « 
mestic cares, of beauty or of squalor. N 
the shepherd piping to his floek ben 
the wide-spreading tree, but the mari: 
euiding his boat over calm or anery 
ters, is the hero of Venetian song A 
to his beloved the broad lagoon, with 
seattered islands, is the background 


all her love fancies and dreamings 


All the boats sail away to-night, b 
that of my love goes to-morrow; all 1 
boats are laden with timber, but that o 
inv love bears roses violets)—s] 
sings. From her baleony she ean loo 
out on Venice, and even on the Ad 
atic, where it rolls lazily in on t 
sands of the Lido, and she ean see hij 
depart, and later \ ateh for his sail as iit 
spreads it on his homeward way whet 
the west wind blows. And watching. shi 
remembers his gentle wooing, and one 
more breaks into song to praise his beau 
tiful boat, without which he could not 
sail the seas, and his fair face and sound 
sense, without which he seareely could 
have wooed so well, 

The poetry, which is not of the people 
but of the foreigner, seldom reco@nizes the 
presence in Venice of any other boat but 
the gondola. Real life, however, knows 
an infinite variety, from the great P. anc 
QO. steam-ships, with their white-tunieked 
red-turbaned Lasears, to the little dragon 
shaped canoes, in which all day long 
small boys, as much at home in the wate 
as fish, paddle from the Riva to San Gior 
gio, and even to the Lido. If you would 
know how many kinds there are betwee 
these two extremes, you have but to wate): 
the ever-shifting scenes of the lagoon fo: 
a few short hours. I well remember on: 
among many happy mornings spent it 
this Maller, when there were SO Wan 
boats out On the water that if seemed as i 
thev must be part of a great show enaeted 
for my special benefit. Very early, whet 
I first went to my window, I found that 
the dome and towers of the Chureh of the 
Salute were half hidden behind a brow 
band of white mist, through whieh showed 
spectre - like, the masts and sails of thi 
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frabacoli those sailing vessels which 
bring wine and stone and wood from 
Istria and Dalmatia, and which always 


It was not 
at all the ideal Venetian morning, and its 
for the 
The mist 


stand in the Giudecea Canal. 
very strangeness led me to wait 
next scene in the day 's drama. 
gradually spread, and just touched the red 
tower and white facade of San Giorgio. 
But 
| 


roma tlie 


before the morning salute was fired 


man-of-war, and long before the 


steamer from Trieste, with hoarse warn 


ing of its approach had steamed by, it had 


faded away; and it was on an unbroken 


tract of blue water and beneath the clear 


est of clear blue skies that the fishing 
boats, one by one unfurling their sails, 
set out for sea As they went, making 


bright bits of color by the Publie Gardens 
and between the » irple shallows, a long 
line of flat bar@es, each with sailless mast, 
trailed by a little puffing steam tue, wound 


its way through the channel by San Gior 


glo, passing, as it neared the island, the 
vellow steamer bound for Chiogg@ia. And 
then, a little later, 
Vurda t ba t de soldati! 
/ ta 1 
(Behold, what a beautiful barge of sol] 


diers! The \ are all youths who eo to the 


wars!) For the bersagliere were now on 
their wav to the Lido, where, in the green 
fields of San Niccolo, beyond the desolate 
Jewish burying-ground, is that space for 


drilling which the city does not give. 


By this time the business of the day 
had begun. Up the little canal, between 
the red, ivy-grown garden wall and tli 
tall, many-windowed pink house, came a 
milk boat, stern and prow piled with cans 
Slowly down the lagoon toward the Pub 
lie Gardens crept a barge laden with great 
casks of water from the villa-lined, flowe 
fringed Brenta, meeting on its way an 
other bearing a railway carriage to the 
station at the end of the Grand Canal 
The lagoon was soon alive with top/, or 
small sail-boats, full of fresh green vege 
tables, or the bark 
with gondolas carrying Bae 


flower-freighted like 
in the song: 
deker reading tourists to the palaces on 
the Grand Canal, or the Armenian Con 
vent of San Lazzaro, or the Bellinis in the 
Redentore; with sandolos, spreading tiny 
sails to the breeze; with row-boats, hurry 
ing to and fro between the man-of-war 
and the Riva, or between the P. and O 
steamer and the Piazzetta; with vaporetti 
continually steaming by; with omnibus 
the but 
slightly from those in Canaletto’s pie 
tures; 


boats from islands, ditfering 
with canoes paddled by the inevi 
table small boy. Toward noon a pile 
driving machine boat, coming in for re 
landed at the head of the eanal, 
creating confusion among the gondolas 
and bareas moored there, and despair in 
the hearts of the gondoliers, who filled 
the air witheries of Fioi de can! and Bric 


cone. 


pairs, 


while men and boys crowded around 
them; the old one-legged man, the most 
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familiar figure on the Riva, stalked up to 
superintend, and the little white woolly 
dog on the nearest fishing-boat, waking 
from his morning nap, barked his shrill- 
est. And so it went on—as indeed it does 
day after day—until the mid-day gun at 
San Giorgio set the church bells to ring 
ing, as if to proclaim the close of the first 
part of the great pageant, and to an- 
nounce an intermission for polenta and 
cottfee 

But, long as I had staid at my window, 
I had not seen all the eraft that come and 
vo on the lagoon. Indeed, I had missed 
two of the strangest and most picturesque 
that are there to be met with. I had not 
even caught a glimpse of the long rafts 
of pine wood, with the scent of the moun 
tains of the Tyrol still clinging to them, 
and with the raftsmen sitting smoking in 
front of the little huts built upon them, 
that float down the Piave to the sea, and 
thence, by the fairest islands in Venetian 
waters, to the city, to have the withes that 
bind them together cut, and their planks 
stored in the basin just below the Casa 
degli Spiriti—the mouldering old palace 
with the wonderful outlook to the snowy 
peaks of far Cadore, but in which no man 
will dwell because of the spirits which 


haunt it Neither had there passed those 
large black house boats, with great curved 
prow and stern rising out of the water 
far above the little cabin on their deek 
where the family live, which come from 
Padua, and which often anchor close to 
the Giudecea, and, in greater numbers, in 
the narrow canals of Chiogwia. 

Just as in the lone list of doges there 
are but a few whose names we remember, 
or just as of all the lovely palaces of Ven 
ice the Palazzo Dueale and the Ca d'Oro 
are the loveliest, so out of all this infinite 
variety of boats two stand out more prom 
inently than the rest. It seems almost 
supertluous to add that IT mean the gondo- 
la—the moth of which ecoflin might 
have been the chrysalis,” as Shelley has it 

and the fishine-boat, whieh the artist in 
Venice never tires of painting. The gon 
dola has figured in pictures of Venice 
from the time of Bellini until the present 
day, when artists sit on almost every 
bridge, and at almost every turn and cor 
ner of the city. It has floated into poetry 
and been dragged into prose. It has been 
swept onward with the flowing tide of one 
singer's eloquence, and it has run foul on 
the shallows of another's platitudes. It 
has been described and praised and abused 
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and written and talked about, until it 
seems as if in charity to it, or rather to 
the long-suffering reader, it should be 
granted an interval of peace. And yet, 
not to give it the first place in an aecount, 
however brief, of Venetian boats would 
be as impossible as not to dwell at length 
on St. Mark’s in explaining the architect 
ure of the city, or on the Council of Ten 
in recording her history. Moreover, it 
really has, to again use Shelleyv’s words, 
romantic and pieturesque appear 
anee,” and this, whether you see it at the 
present day lying singly between the 
bright poles in front of palace walls and 
in groups at the traghetti, or ferries, or 
whether you mark its course as it floats 
down the reeords of the past. You can 
easily follow it through this long journey 
from the very first use of its name as that 
of a Venetian boat, long centuries before 
its ferro, or ** beak of shining steel,” and 
its felze, or cabin, with the black pall- 
like cover, were seen. 

The stages of growth by which the gon- 
dola has been developed into the form so 
well known to-day are represented here 
in a fifteenth-century manuscript, in 
which St. Peter is seen walking on the 


waves, while St. Andrew watches from a 
boat which curls at prow and stern, but 
is Without ornament; again in Carpac- 
cio’s and Bellini’s pictures, in which gay 
vondoliers in trunks and long hose, with 
slashed sleeves and plumed hats, row 
through the canals the same shaped boat, 
to which has been added a felze made of 
sumptuous stuffs, and brilliant with the 
color Venetians loved so well; and then 
again, still later, we meet the gondola in 
more familiar guise in the decrees of the 
Proveditori alle Pompe, which forbade 
the covering of the felze with costly 
draperies and the decoration of the ferri 

there was one then at the stern as well as 
at the prow—with figures of rare device. 
Now and then nobles rebelled against 
these new cruel laws, which reduced them 
when on the water to an outward equality 
with men far beneath them in birth or 
wealth, and which were all the harder to 
bear because foreign ambassadors were ex- 
empted from them. Bitter it was to look 
from their gondolas of plebeian plainness 
to those of the French ambassador, rich 
with carpets of crimson velvet and hang- 
ings of damask, or of ‘“‘azure velvet 
wrought with fleur-de-lys in embroidery.” 
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But rebellion was of noavail. The glory 
f the kor 
centuries it has worn its black livery, as 


oO gondola was doomed. two 
if still in mourning for its departed great- 
ness—for the days when its color rivalled 
that of the frescos on the palaces by which 
it glided. 

Had this transformation in its appear- 
ance been the only change in its fortunes, 
there would not be great cause for regret 
The sombre boat in funeral garb, passing 
through the sea streets notselessly, 


for the deep melancholy Stali! 


save 
Premi! 
of the gondolier, is much more in keeping 
With the city’s crumbling palaces and 
time-stained walls than if it glittered with 
vold and with silks satins. 
Even the cheerful little chintz awning the 
gondolier puts up in warm weather, out 
of respectful consideration for the fores- 


shone 


tiere’s objections to the summer suns of 
But the grad- 
ual narrowing of its sphere of useful- 


Venice, seems out of place. 


ness, thus threatening in the end to banish 
it Canals 
have been filled up. new bridges built, 
and, greatest evil of all, steamers sent 


altogether, is more serious. 
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steaming up and down the chief water- 
way of the city, from the station at the 
far end of the Grand Canal to the Publie 
Gardens at the extremity of the Riva 
degli Schiavont. In vain have the gon 
doliers struck against this latest innova 
tion. The spirit of modern progress, 
who do 
not live there resent so bitterly, has as 
serted itself; and 


has learned 


Whose influence in Venice men 


the Venetian, now he 
their merit, is not willing to 
sacrifice for mere sentiment’s sake boats 
which carry him for one-tenth the price 
and with double the speed of the more 
And so the little 
vaporett? have gone their way, whistling 
defiance under the Rialto, and 
within the shadow of St. Mark’s. 

There remain a number of ferries with 


picturesque gondolas. 


almost 


which new bridges and steam-boats have 


not interfered, and where as you cross 


you lay your money on the gunwale of 
the gondola in the old fashion, which has 


but too often suggested the now well- 
worn comparison between Venetian ferry 
boats and Charon’s bark. During the 


season, When there are many foreigners 
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in Venice, the gondolier has but little 
cause of complaint, for he is then fairly 
prosperous But even should the gon 
dola disappear altogether from public 
use, it will not cease to be in demand for 
private purposes So long as the sea is 
the street in Venice, gwondolas will be 
moored by the tall, strangely twisted poles 
that rise from the water in front of every 
palace. The wealthy Venetian and the 
foreigner who has made this city his 
home keep their gondolas just as men in 
other towns have their carriages, and 
when the spring sets the few trees to 
blossoming over high garden walls, and 
violets and hyacinths are sold in the calli 
and the eampi, the lagoon becomes alive 
with these private gondolas—just as when 
the hawthorn and the lilae bloom in Lon- 
don you are sure to find the Row in Hyde 
Park crowded with the carriages of the 
gay world By these signs, that the gon 
doliers wear jaunty sailor hats instead of 
wide blaek sombre POS, and sailor shirts 
and bright sashes, and that there are two 
in one boat, you may know the gondola 
that is not to be hired. For it is only 
When the brothers of a traghetto capture 


a rich Jnglese or an unwary stranger t] 
it requires two of their number to car 
one gondola across the water. 
Whatever may be the real or poet 
beauty of the gondola, its sister boat, t 
sandolo, is without doubt one of if not 
most graceful of all Venetian craft | 
also is flat-bottomed, but it is very sma 
and light, and instead of a ferro it has 


steel knob at its prow. Moreover, it ca 
carry a sail better than a gondola. — [1 


very lightness makes it more desirah|: 
for the amateur gondolier, and after yo 
have been in Venice a short time vou bi 
vin to recognize the different artists 
are their own gondoliers, rowing alone 
in their sandolos from canal to canal o1 
from studio to trattoria, and the mer 
pleasure-seeker, who unfurls his tiny ean 
vas, and spends the long lazy summer af 
ternoons in sailing toward the main-land 
or through the channels to the islands 
You learn, too, to know the few women 

artists and idlers—who have mastered 
the not easy art of rowing Venetian fash 
ion, and, brave as their sisters of old who 
raced in their two-oared boats in the re 
gatta, themselves dip their oars into the 
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water, and send the boat swiftly it only for the contrast between their 
long with each stroke You evel be open spaces and mud banks sloping down 
yme used to seeing the novice taking his to the water, and the @arden and palace 
sson in the quieter canals, and are ready walls and well paved campt by which 
»congratulate him on his progress if he the canals usually run. But thev have 
n keep his balanee as he bends forward moreover, very positive eleme nts of pic 


th each stroke of the our Luresqueness im the old tumble down 


i 


AFTER WORK IS DONE 


Despite the gondoliers’ complaints of wooden sheds at the farther side of the 
hard times, new gondolas are still be- open space, which have been richly col 
ing made in the squeri—or boat-building ored, and their irregular roofs, moss and 
places—which are as picturesque spots on weed grown by time, and which are over 
the dry land of Venice as gondolas are on topped by houses in whose windows there 
the water. They would be striking were are gay orange and red and purple blos 
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soms, and from 


thin 
heavenward. Down 
on the mud are gondolas and barehe in 
every 


Whose chimneys 


gray smoke curls 


stage of construction and repair; 
some, as vet but the merest skeletons, set 
apart ; others, Which have already seen 
good service and have been sent in for a 
new coat of paint, lying bottom upward 
in the foreground, half enveloped by the 
flames kindled that they may be dried 
quickly. Off in a corner are great pots 
of boiling piteh, sending up black clouds 
of smoke. When an artist just arrived 
in Venice and making his first giro of the 
canals comes out in front of the squero 
near the church of San ‘Trovaso, where 
campanile and graceful acacias rise above 
ruinous sheds and flower-decked houses 
and chimneys, his entha- 
siasm reaches the painting point, and he 
And 


as surely as he gives this order, he re- 


bids his gondolier rest a moment. 


ceives the inevitable answer, ‘* Not here. 
signore; a little bit farther: and. ecco! is 
finer 7” Pietro, as 
the case may be, shows with pride exactly 
Where the Signor Pittore Rico, or the 


famous Signor Americano Duveneck. or 


it not and Camillo or 


the dlustrissimo Signor Tnglese Jobbins, 
sat when he made his sketeh. And some 
when the artist finds that his bro- 
thers of every nationality, together with 
Venetian 


how 
photographers, have already 
painted and etehed and photographed the 
squero of San Trovaso, and that it is such 
a well-known, well-worn motif that it has 
been catalogued in the Venetian art di- 
rectory, his enthusiasm he 
puts away his sketching materials, though 


lessens, and 


the whole place may glow with color and 
sunshine, and the acacia branches sway 
in the soft spring air, and sweet scents 
come from a near garden, 


The fishing-boats are almost all by 
Cioza, as the name }) 
comes In the soft Venetian dialect. t} 
island city famous for the love of its yy. 
for their pipe—the pipa ciozzotto of | 
rillotte--and the beauty of its women. 


at Chioggeia, or 


‘A Croza, a Cioza, me ner anudare 


To Chioegia,. to Chioggia, I lone to ee 
the susceptible Venetian sings, adding t 
he would there set up his fish-stand, a1 
when the maidens came to buy of ] 
and Cuanto—how much—his 


swer would be, ‘* I will not sell them.’ 


iit 


asked 


To you, who are beautiful, I would ei 
them)—nay, he adds, in an outburst « 
Wholesale gallantry, not only the fish, b 


the barrels as wel] 


An enthusiastic Vene 
tian author declares that Chiogeia istoVen 

ice as the moon is to the sun, or the modes! 
field flower to the superb camellia, which 
means in less ornate language that, thoug) 
it may not be as wonderful as Venice, j 

is a picturesque and interesting city, with 
a distinct character of its own. But pe 
culiar to itself as are its canals lined with 
areades, and its women with their tond: 

or white skirt-like drapery open in frout 
and drawn up over shoulders and head to 
be held close under the chin, it is the sea 
life of the town which gives it its most 
marked individuality. You could as easi 
ly forget its houses as overlook its boats 
They are everywhere. Large house-boats 
from Padua, fishing-boats with great 
brown fish-baskets bobbing up and down 
in the water at their sides, sandolos, barche. 
old disreputable-looking gondolas, and a 
dozen other varieties of lagoon eraft crow d 
the canals. The cantiere—or boat-build 
thirty-two in all, are on the 
San Domenico Canal. From them come 
the topi, bragozzi, and trabacoli, which 
seldom, if ever, are built in Venice. You 
think as you look about you that all the 
boats must be in port, all the fishermen at 
home. 


ing houses 


But that there are as many at sea, you 
will find if you turn from the San Do- 
menico Canal and go to the white bridee 


where toward 
afternoon the old disabled mariners of 
the town come to sit on the stone seat. 
from which they can watch the boats and 
the water as they gossip pleasantly in the 
sunlight. 

The lagoon, pale and blue and lumi 


which artists love, and 
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SUL ERO OF 


nous, stretched far and wide before you 
on the le 


der of main-land: 


ft to the faint greenish-gray bor 
on the right to the sea 
with here and 
ind Fort Alberoni, 
Vall seeming to float on the water. 
Directly in the dotted lines of the 
pole bound channels led the Way, vith 


Inany serpent-like twistings, to Venice, a 


wall and Pel strina, White, 

there a dash of pink, 
1 

lis red 


front 


‘twixt blue and blue.” 
White 


stripe extending 


One or two long trailing clouds 


swept over it across a sk as pale “us the 


water; even from this distance the top of 


St. Mark’s campanile glistened above the 
shadowy outline of the city, and the soft 
SHOWY peaks on the horizon showed where 
the 


were mountains. 


Krom the waters near Chioggia, through 


now mist-covered 
the seaward-flowing channel, between the 
great gray walls, last proof of the repub 
lic’s might, on the green Adriatie beyond 
to the line where sea and sky met, was a 
long procession of tishine-boats, one float 
ing silently and peacefully after another. 
All their sails 


were spread, and their glowing reflections 


red, orange, and white 


glistened and burned in the whitish-blue 
water Were La Chioggian, it would be 
for the great beauty of this scene on the 


southern lagoon, rather than for the salt 
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TROVASO 


and the eastle and the piazza he praises 
that I should sing, 


‘¢ a mia bela, ¢ t mia? 


These same fishing boats are the 
familiar features of 
Venice. Early in the 
floating procession starts from the Riva 


the lagoon 


morning a similar 


each boat as it pushes away 


sails to the breeze and the sunshine. and 


raising its 


then gliding slowly on to the port of San 
Niccolo or of Malamoeco, Down by the 
Publie Gardens you are always sure to 
find a number of them lying idly by the 
shore, a wonderful confusion of many- 
colored, many-shaded nets hanging from 
mast to mast, while almost as many artists 
are painting or trying to paint them from 
under the trees of the gardens, or from 
gondolas fastened to the great red buoy. 
And in the 
evening, When the sun sinks behind the 
Salute, the lagoon, which it has set afire. 
seems to break out in flames in the brill- 
iant sails of the homeward-bound boats. 
And thus before long you have seen them 
so often that you have come to know all 
the ditferent sails 


or from the steam-boat pier. 


the orange sheets, with 
galloping steeds, or spear-pierced hearts, 
or simple crosses; the red canvases, with 
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inge corners, or White lines and circles, 


ve ambitious sails, 


adonha 


(there 

must belong to me by rights) 

with 


patron 


sprawling initials was one 
which I 
>and the 
pietures of the 


Almost 


ry sail has its own peculiar design 


ked with a gigantie 


or of saints. 


ey say the art of sail-painting is in its 


ne, and men who have lived long in 
rice Will tell you that vear after vear 
have watehed its splendor growing 

But for all who have not known it 

is better days, this is hard to believe 


leed, so lovely are the sails that it seems 


at festival 


( 


they must belong, not to an every- 
fe of toil and stru 
like that 
von of old on 
Doge 


eling, but to 


which graced the 
Ascension morn, when 
went 


in the Bueentoro to wed 


seu 


But the faet that their boats are a joy 


er to poet and painter and tourist 
t.after all, make up to the fisherman 
the days of bitter cold and piercing 
which are but too often his portion, 
or the perversity of the fish whieh at 
Without 
no soldi, and without sold? 


es refuse to be eaugcht fish 
be 


e can 


ere can be no pole nia, and tishermen 


not There 


a little wisdom in the Chioggian say 


Ss 


live on beauty alone 


BOAT-BUILDING 


BOATS. 


ing that they are master of the water, but 
servant of the tish padron ae Pacqua ‘ 


The w 


Ole 


Ne rvidor de pe SC¢ 
of 


against hunger and discomfort, with. for 


hole eXistence 


these poor men long battle 


is 
tunately, pleasant interludes of uncloud 
ed sunshine and good-luck 


to al 


ean still realize 


The ople, 


as they are a them 


to the 
Liat 


burden of the 


faith and heart, 


their cares and privations 


sO 
nen be eomes the 
The C 


passlonates their trista vita. bruta vita, 


now and t 


songs about them hiogelan com 


far from love 


Wile Ul 


(Poor mariner 
upon the saints 
St. Franeis of the 
You can 
of them hardships when t 


ind 


vines poor 


Mariner 


vVho is at sea form son 


he rain pours 


and the w blows, and vou 


Lhere 
Adriatic 


IS a heavv squali Ou 


Awnings then are up on thie 


ships and on the raporetts, W hose 


passengers, despite this protection, 


W lite 


troubled water 


look 
ul 
the 


Ss 


cold and uncomfortable 


the 


and 


| 
over 
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THE TWO 


lagoon h is become a gray dreary Wasle 

But fishing boats push out to sea, though 
even as they start they piteh and toss, and 
the sails come up into the wind and then 
fill 
and slippery, and the fishermen, running 


and fall away The decks are wet 
up and down in their great brown and 
green oil-skin coats and hoods, look like a 
new species of monks. It is so eold and 
desolate that the white dogs have hidden 


When 


the storm is very bad the fishermen stay 


themselves in sheltered corners 
at home, and their boats lie all alone the 
Riva 
[ have often watched them from my win 
The bragozzi 


and the canals which intersect it 
dow on these stormy days 
have under the deck a cabin or hole where 
the men find shelter, so that they are sel 
dom to be seen. They seem able to bear 
the interval of inactivity with better grace 
their faithful 
up every 


than hairy companions. 


The latter come now and then 
to wander disconsolately on the deserted 
deck, or to stand with their fore paws on 
the 
eves keenly bent upon the Riva. 


upper ledge of the bows, and their 
If their 
on 


they creet the first 


masters go shore, 


OARED SANDOLO 


reappearance of high boots and oil skins 
With an exuberance of barking and wrie 
gling and tail wagging, which you cannot 
but believe is the result less of pure atfee 
tion than of pleasure at any interruption 
to monotony I do not wish, however, to 
a doubt upon the sincerity of thei 
devotion, In justice to them, it must be 


cast 


said that master and dog are good fellows 
I re 


call as one of many proofs an irresistibly 


together in foul weather as in fair. 


comic scene, when a young fisherman 
finally weary of the seclusion the cabin 
grants, spent one long morning playing 
with his dog, now teaching him to stand 
upon his hind legs, and now introducing 
him to the neighbor's dog, caught up for 
the the next But 
this the pupil, who had submitted patient 


purpose from deck. 
ly to instruction by which he could not 
profit, resented with so much savage jea 
lousy that the visitor, who was of a timid 
nature, almost fell overboard in his efforts 
to escape, The friend], scheme being im 
practicable, the neighbor's dog was re 
turned, and the 
menced, The mention of these dogs here 


lessons were recom 
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DINNER-TIME 


is by no means superfluous, since they 
seem as indispensable to ali fishing-boats 
as the men themselves. As the fop?, un- 
like the bragozzi, are deckless and cabin- 
less, the men set up for protection a little 
hut covered with matting, and in shape 
much the the tent 
pitches in dingle and hollow. 


hy same as the 


gypsy 
Under this 
Here they cook 
their polenta and sleep for hours, while 


they live a Romany life. 


the wind howls about them, and the rain 
ouly too often oozes through the matting, 
thus foreing them to keep on their oil 
skins 
to moor their boats under the lowest part 
of a friendly bridge. 


posed they may be, they can always sleep, 


Sometimes they are lucky enough 
But. however ex 


for in Venice even the lover sings to his 
mistress 

IL know the sea. Here thou mayest slum 
ber even as in thy bed). 

The misery they endure, together with 

the dangers they constantly run, have 

made Venetian seamen pious as a class 


IN 
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There are few of their boats which hav: 
not a picture in glowing colors of the 
Madonna or of a saint—Saint Anthony 
meeting with greatest favor—on the bows 
Beneath this you sometimes see a praye. 
painted, in order, probably, that the saint 
or Virgin may never forget their suppli 
cations. On certain feast-days in the 
vear, even if the weather be fair and the 
luck good, they leave the high seas and 
come to shore to hear mass, and devote the 
day to pleasant idling in the wine-shops, 
perhaps—to the great gratification, let it 
be hoped, of the good saints they would 
thereby honor. According to tradition, 
St. Peter is patron of fishermen in par 
ticular, and St. Nieholas of mariners in 
general. But to-day St. Joseph also 
keeps special watch over all who live on 


the*sea. On his feast-day the Riva is 
lined from one end to the other with 
boats; and an unusual number of men 


with brown faces and shaggy locks, who 
wear red caps and heavy wooden shoes 
with heels that flap up and down with 
creat clattering on the pavement, are let 
loose upon the city. There is a church 
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far from the Ducal Palace which the 
ermen specially frequent, and on its 
ors there are always notices of the 
isses to be said and the services to be 
d tor the benetit of Warlhners, Every 
ghetto has its little shrine to the Ma 
na, before whom lights are burned 
i flowers laid on certain festivals. And 
re and there in the channels of the la 
on and near the ports other shrines, 
ip on plies, are consecrated to her. 
fore them fishermen and captains of 
iding vessels offer up a short prayer as 
ey pass, as once the warriors and mer 
its of the great republic stopped at 
Chureh of San Niecolo, on the Lido, 
isk for suecess as they went out to 
or to return thanks on their home 
But it is in Chioggia, where seamen 
sing to the Madonna della Marina. that 
e prettiest and most picturesque of their 
There 


the tisherman bids farewell to his wife or 


ous customs are still observed 


sweetheart in the Chureh of San Domeni 
oO before an old, deeply venerated crucifix, 


4} 


e parting being all the more tender and 
solemn beeause of the fervent poem-prayer 


4 


A STEAMER 


When he 


comes home at Easter and at Christmas 


by whieh it is accompanied 
there are relimwious processions he must 
take part in, and praversof thanksgiving to 
At certain 


Stated intervals the Dishop blesses the sea, 


be offered for his safe return 


and then the long main street of the town 
is crowded, women Ww rapped in their white 
tonde, and men, their heads uncovered, 
kneeling under the areades and in the 


“Tl lab 
bro prega rehe troppo prega lo 


Open places lh revere it sitlenes 
spirito” (They prav not with their Lips, 
because their souls are lost in prayer), 
says a Venetian writer in describing this 
ceremony. To the men with still fresh 
memories of sea-tossed. rain-swe pt nights 
and days, and to the women with but too 
vivid recollections of long anxious vigils 
and hours spent in watching angry seas, 
And SO, 


when the blessing is given, not a sound 


it is truly a solemn moment. 


is heard but the bishop's voice and the 
soft splashing of the water against the 
quay. Thus between hopes and fears, be 


tween petitions for to-morrow’s safety and 


thanks for yesterday's escape, the life of 


the Chiozzotto passes 


FOR CHIOGGIA 
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AMOTHRACE 
isan island on 
the northwest 
of the entrance 
of the Darda 
nelles, oppo 

site the mouth of the He 
brus, and distant about 

thirty-eight miles from the 
coast. Oval in shape, and 
measuringsome eight miles 
long by sIx miles broad, it 
stands very high above the 
water, and no island in the 
whole northern archipela 


go is SO conspicuous except 
Mount Athos. The history 
of this brown rock is not 
rich in events: sterile and 
without ports, it never had 
either commercial or polit 
ical importance; its name 
‘is rarely mentioned by the 
Greek and Latin writers: 
the only town on the isl 
and, the ruins of which are 
now called Palwopoli, de 
rived its celebrity amongst 
the ancients from its 
very antique sanctuary of 
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trange divinities called Kabeiroi, into 
hose mysteries many came from all 
rts to be initiated. The exact nature 
these divinities has not been ascer 
iined, but the name betrays Semitic 
rigin, and their mystie rites appear to 
ve been celebrated in’ Phoenicia, in 
rious parts of Asia Minor, and in the 
ind of Lemnos, as well as in Samo- 
race The Kabeiroi came more partic 
wly into favor in the Hellenie world 
the second half of the fourth cen 
iy B.c., When faith in the old national 
dols began to grow weak, and the Greeks 
it ned toward foreign deities The Mace 
onlan princes were especially devoted to 

e service of these Great Gods, as they 

ere called. Philip and his wife Olym 
pias were Initiated into their mysteries, 

id from about 350 B.c., during two cen 
turies, until the Roman conquest, the pro- 
tecting altars of Samothrace played a great 
role in the life drama of several of the 
Macedonian and Ptolemean princes. In 
280 B.C., Arsinoé, daughter of Ptolemy So 
ter, threatened with death by her second 
husband, Ptolemy Ceraunus, found asy 
lum in Samothrace until she was able to 
pass into Egypt, where, in 279, she mar 
ried her brother, Ptolemy II., Philadel 
phus. In 165 B.c., Perseus, the last king 
of Macedonia, conquered by the Romans 
it Pydna, sought refuge in the sanctuary 
of Samothrace, which had been hitherto 
nviolable; but he found the asylum inse 
cure, and finally surrendered himself to 
the praetor, Octavius. Thus, thanks to 
these great patrons, the old Dorie temple, 
situated in the valley, became gradually 
surrounded by various votive edifices, not 
ably a new Doric temple, a portico built 
by one of the Ptolemaan princes, a pro- 
pyleum, and an elegant rotunda erected 
by Arsinoé. 

These buildings have left considerable 
traces at a short distance from the modern 
village. A Viennese archaologist, M. A. 
Conze, was the first to explore them su- 
perficially in the year 1858. In 1863 M. 
Champoiseau, French consul at Adriano- 
ple, obtained a credit from his government, 
and began to excavate in March of that 
year. While the workmen were digging 
out the fagade of the portico, M. Champoi- 
sean strolled away until, about fifty me- 
tres to the southwest, he noticed a bit of 
white marble emerging from the brown 
earth. He scraped the soil, and discov- 
ered that the marble had the form of a 


woman's” breast Then he ealled some 
workmen, who cleared away the earth to 
a depth of some two feet. and brought to 
light the fragments of a statue of a winged 
female tigure. Further excavations led 
tothe discovery of several bloeks of strange 
form, to which little attention was paid, 
The French despateh-boat the Ajaccio 
Was sent to Samothrace in all haste; the 
fragments were pla¢ed on board, and sub- 
sequently conveyed to France by one of 
the ships of the Levant squadron; and at 
length, in 1866, three vears after their dis 
covery, these pieces were fitted together, 
and the statue of the Winged Victory 
of Samothrace was placed in the Louvre 
Museum, in a dark corner in the Salle des 
Cariatides, where its beauty was, never 
theless, remarked, while its claims to be 
regarded as one of the greatest treasures 
of Greek art were fervently asserted by 
artists and arechwologists alike. 

The attention which this statue attract- 
ed caused the French government to send 
a second MISsSion lo Samotlhrace, under 
the direction of MM. G. Deville and E. 
Coquart; but these gentlemen had no faith 
and no enthusiasm, and their excavations 
were abandoned before they had given 
any considerable result. Thereupon the 
first explorer of Samothrace, M. Conze, 
who had meanwhile become professor at 
Vienna, induced the Austrian Minister of 
Publie Instruction to send an archwologi- 
cal mission to the island, and in 1873 M. 
Conze went out, accompanied by two ar- 
chitects, MM. Hauser and Niemann. In 
M. Conze again visited Samothrace, 
accompanied by MM. Hauser and Benn- 
dorf, and the result of these two series of 
excavations was the clearing and the re- 
constitution of the plans and architectural 
arrangement of the various temples and 
edifices already referred to, and the dis 
covery of a few pieces of sculpture, and of 
a number of inscriptions. The Austrian 
savants have given an excellent account 
of their labors in two finely illustrated 
works, Archwologische Untersuchungen 
auf Samothrake (Vienna, 1875), and Nene 
Archwologische Untersuchungen, by 
Conze, Hauser, and Benndorf (Vienna, 
1880). 

After his return to Vienna, M. Benn- 
dorf conceived the idea that the blocks of 
strange shape which M. Champoiseau had 
left when he took away the statue of Vic- 
tory, and which the two Austrian mis- 
sions had also neglected because they did 
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not comprehend their use, formed the ped 
t tl and that when put to 


estal of the statue 


gether they would take the shape of the 
prow of as lip This theory Was at once 
suggested and contirmed by the figure to 


be seen on the obverse of the tetradrachms 
of Demetrius Polioreetes, which represents 
Nike or Fame 
galley, carrying atrophy stand and blow 
The 


this article 


standing on the prow of a 


Ing illustration forming 


fa trumpet, 
the tail-piece of vives a repro- 
duetion of these 


thie the 
figure of Neptune shown in the initial let 


the obverse of one of 


coins in British Museum, while 
ter of these pages 1s copied from the re 
verse of the same coin. 

It is only fair to state that there is a 
between M 


and M. Benndorf, the former claiming the 


disagreement Champoiseau 
priority of the discovery of the nature of 
the 
returned 


the pedesta| However, in 
of 1879 M. Cl 


summer 
“au to 
Samothrace, and brought away the blocks 


in question, which finally rejoined the 


Statue in the Louvre. The various frag 


ments were carefully adjusted, the wings 


were fitted together over a supporting 
ivon frame, and at last the magnificent 
figure was placed on its pedestal at the 


head of the stairease in the Louvre, where 


it now stands, headless and armless, but 


still of 


dazzling splendor of form, and vi 
brating with the eternal life of art Our 
engraving (frontispiece to this number) 
of the 
Wi ile the initial page of this article elves 


gives a front view statue alone. 
the protile of the statue and of the ped 
estal, the whole set in a frame of appro 
to the 


Lue Olivier Merson 


invention, due charming 


pencil of M 


priate 


In presence of such an exquisite and 
Vie 
tory, it seems impertinent to detain the 
It would 
be still more impertinent to make compar 


fascinating object as this Winged 


reader with eulogious phrases. 


isons W ith aview lo depreciating accepted 


Inasterpreces One fine does 


annul the 


work not 
Let 
us rather leave the reader to appreciate 
with 


magnificence of another. 


such fulness as his temperament 
may permit the imposing grandeur of the 
silhouette, the suave and majestic move 
ment, the charm of the clinging drapery, 
the vet awe-inspiring 
beauty of this Winged Victory; and let 
to summarize 


such faets and conjectures as may enable 


whole sensuous 


us continue on our side 


us to realize the archaeological as well as 
the artistic interest of the work. Take, 
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for example, the pedestal, which remain: 
for so many years an inexplicable heap « 
Thanks to a hint derived fro: 


the obverse of a coin, these stones ha 


stones. 


become a document of 


great importance 
for the better comprehension of Gree 
naval architecture; they form the prow of 
a trireme The lower spur, or ¢ nibolos. | 
missing; the upper spur, or proembolion 
has lost its point; and of the curved orna 
nent, the 
On the 
other hand, the outer galleries or passages 
parodoi, which run along the sides of the 


trireme and rest on the eatheads, or epo 


or stolos, which surmounted 


stem, only a fragment remains. 


tides, are well preserved and of clear sig 
nification. The statue stands in the mid 
dle of the foreeastle deek, or ikrion pro 
ras, of which we read so often in Homer 
where a square hole has been hewn out to 
receive the plinth 

The Victory Is represented with the 
movement of rapid walking, as if she 
were accompanying the rowers, and eager 
to spring ahead of their speed, for her 
wings beat the air with impatient vehe 
mence, The fresh sea-breeze presses the 
drapery against the body and the legs, 
and makes it float in rolling and rattling 
fc behind The feet, the head, and 
the arms were carved apart, and fixed to 
probably with 
lost Nevertheless, we 
have only to observe the statue attentive 


ie Statue iron braces 


they are now 
lv in order to reconstitute 
attitude 


ologist 


the coniplete 

The late distinguished arche 
M. Olivier Rayet, in a mono 
graph ou the subject, says that the rising 
of the breast indicates that the head was 
erect and looking into the distance, and 
the movement What remains of the 
shoulders enables us to establish with pre 
cision the direction of the arms. The 
right arm, raised and extended in front, 
doubtless held a trumpet; the left arm, 
thrown back and hanging down, carried 
one of those wooden crosses which form 
ed the interior frame or stand for trophies 
In the drapery, by the side of the right 
knee, may still be seen three holes that 
drilled receive the points by 
means of which the lower extremity of 
this cross was fixed to the statue. 

The attitude suggested by M. Rayet is 
confirmed point by point by comparison 
with the coins of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
one of whose gold staters is to be seen at 
Florence, while specimens of his silver 
tetradrachms exist in most of the great 


Ol 


were to 


iropean collections. These coins, Wwe 
now, were struck in COMmmemoration of 
creat naval victory gained by the fleet 
Antigonus, under the command of his 
1 Demetrius, over the Heet of Ptolemy 
the island of Cyprus, in B.c. 306. Now 
M. Benndorf is right in his conjecture 
il the ficure on the obverse of these 
ins IS a COpy of the Winged \ 
Samothrace, we may go with him in 
irther conjecturing that this statue was 
mnseecrated by Demetrius Poliorcetes him 
and consequently that it was exe 
ted in 306 or 305 B.C. This is only a 
pothesis; we can bring forward no pos 
e evidence; but the probability of the 
eory seems great when we recapitulate 
elements of our reasoning process, 
amely, the similitude of the statue and 
the obverse of the coin, the fact of the 
ival victory, the fact of the devotion of 
the Macedonian dy nasty to the service of 
i@ Kabeiroi, the stvle of the statue, Which 
s distinctly that of the sculpture of the 
ourth century B.c., and lastly, the slight 
suit still noteworthy facet that one of the 
ports of the island of Samothrace bore 
e name of Demetrion, which is not ne 
essarily a derivative of the name Deme 
er, but Just as legitimately of Demetrius 
The next question that presents itself 
s, Who made this Winged Victory?) Mr 
(. T. Newton, of the British Museum 
says, in his Essays on Art and Archa 
ology: © The bold and original treatment 
vy Which the flying folds of the drapery 
ire made to express rapid movement has, 
perhaps, never been surpassed in sculpture 
In the execution there is a subtle refine 
ment which reminded me of the master 
hands by whom the statues of the Mauso 
leum were carved, As Skopas is known 
to have worked in Samothrace, it is a fair 
conjecture to attribute this Samothra 
cian Victory to some later artist of his 
school.” Mr. Newton's opinion has been 
universally accepted, and the Winged 
Victory is classed by modern erudition as 
a production of the school of Skopas. 
One of the most interesting results of 
the recent excavations undertaken by the 
German government at Olympia has been 
to call attention to the work of a seulpt 
or, Paionios, a contemporary of Phidias, 
and hitherto supposed to have been a pu 
pil and imitator. The Winged Victory 
signed Paionios discovered at Olympia 
reveals, on the contrary, a personal mas 
ter, whose violent chisel has suggested to 
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some archmologists a comparison ith 
Michael Angelo The tigures of the ped 


iment of the temple of Olvmipia, whieh 


Pausanias asserts formally to be the work 
of Paionios, have likewise qualities of vig 
or andeven of brutality, which justify this 
association of names We note the ob 
vious characteristics of the sculpture of 
Olympia, which are a strong sentiment of 
decorative effect, the desire to strike by 
energy and vivacity of expression, sincere 
realism which does not hesitate in presence 
of trivialities and even vulgarities whieh 
the Attic taste of Phidias would have ef 
faced or attenuated This Winged Vie 
tory of Paionios is more soberly and 
broadly modelled than the Victory of Sa 
mothrace; the drapery is less evriously 
and less amorously chiselled; but the two 
works have in common an Intensity of 
life and of movement and a quality of 
sensuous beauty Which ineline us to ima- 
gine that the school of Skopas proceeded 
rather from Paionios than from any other 
aster, 

In the fourth century the mixture of 
races and the communion of thought 
and sentiments had produced a Hellenie 
people. a Hellemie civilization. and a 
Hellenic art, whieh was carried by va 
mous masters east and west to Asia Mi 
nor and to Italy. Amongst the most fa 
mous of these sculptors of the fourth centu 
ry were Skopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus, 
whose SUCCeSSOrs follo ved the SUCCESSOrS 
of Alexander the Great to the new capitals 
of Europe and Asia,and produced the great 
er part of the works of sculpture that are 
now preserved in the museums of the Old 
World. The archaie sculpture, with its 
grimacing smile, does not express a state of 
soul; the gods of Phidias are impassible, 
and their faces wear an expression of sub- 
lime tranquillity; the athletes of Poly 
cletes are fine muscularecreatures of perfect 
proportions, but soulless, and of common 
With Skopas, Hel 
lenie art undertakes the expression of hu 


place physiognomy 


Han passions and sufferings the agony of 
Niobe, the terror of her servants, the torture 
of her children. The Winged Victory of 
Samothrace is a masterpiece born of the 
new ideal; it is the image of a woman re 
splendent with vigor, and exquisite in the 
vibrating rhythm of her movement—a 
figure in which the form and the function 
are in perfect harmony, a magnificent re 
alization in marble of a vision of beauty, 
rendered by a great and skilful artist with 
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all the force and all the distinction of a 
temperament of the rarest refinement and 
the most to the 
At the 


whose suave ef 


delicate sensitiveness 
charms of feminine eurythmy 

same time, in this body 
fulgence seems to shine through the ca 
the 


ressing folds of 


transparent tunic, 
there is a sensuous fascination suggestive 
of Oriental influenee. In no other mon 
ument of antique sculpture do we find 


combined such strength, and at the same 


ON 


THE 


was fortunate that Dr. Alden hap- 
pened to be passing the school-house 
at West Antioch just at the moment that 
Miss Main fainted. Every morning he 
drove by the small square house on the 
top of the treeless hill. In winter the 
wind the little building until it 
seemed in momentary danger of escaping 
from the ground altogether, and flying 
away the of the storm. In 
summer the sun shone upon it so fiercely 


shook 


on Wings 
that the paint on its walls cracked and 
broke off in leprous patches. 

It was on one of the hottest of these 
days that the doctor, driving slowly by, 
glanced at the of the 
Kor two vears at the same hour 


windows school 
house 
his eves had rrown accustomed to seeing 
the small figure of the teacher at her desk. 
At 


the door crowded a group of children with 


But to day she was not to be seen. 


seared faces. They beckoned to him. 


The doctor stopped his horse and got out. 
*Teacher’s dead!” said one of the chil 
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time such delicacy and subtlety of touc] 
It has the severe and grand charm of thy 
age of Phidias, and at the 
has a 


sume time 

Which sug 
line and that intel] 
gent and winning material physiognon 

which we find in the figures of Bottice 
li, of Leonardo, 


more modern grace, 


gests that smile of 


and, in a_ less 
decree, of Wat y 


teau 


SHORE. 


CROSBY 


dren as the doctor approached them, and 
then began to sob loudly. 

The doctor brushed them out of his way 
and went into the house. The school 
room was hot to sutfoeation. Two or 
three large flies buzzed on the upper panes 
of the windows. On the platform beside 
the desk lay the teacher, just as she had 
slipped helplessly from her chair. The 
doctor leaned over her and looked at her 
white face. 

** Miss Main has fainted,” he said, brief 
ly, to the awe-struck children. *‘* One of 
you get some water. Be quick about it.” 


When Miss Main’s consciousness came 
back to her, she fotnd her head resting on 
one of the doctor's carriage cushions, and 
the doctor himself gravely regarding her. 
She put one hand up to her head, and then 
turned aside from his questioning look. 

‘*T cannot bear my life,” she said. 


The direct consequence of this event 


> 


ON 


vas that Dr. Alden ordered Miss Main to 
Nantucket. Main was 
ery young, but her parents were dead, 
she managed her own affairs. 


o to Angelica 


*T cannot leave my school,” she said; 

I might 
ean’t afford it.” 

But the inflexible. Her 
iealth would break down permanently if 
she did not have sea-air at once, and Mrs. 
Burdick, on the south shore of Nantucket, 
charged only tive dollars a week. The 
ipshot of their talk was that Miss Main 
obeved him, 


lose my position. Besides, | 


doctor was 


When she arrived at Nantucket she was 
driven in a rattling rockaway through the 
gray old town, over three miles of rolling 
moorland, to a farm-house close to the 
Far behind the and 
spires of Nantucket; to the left, near the 
sea, the life saving station: and beyond, 
the deserted surf-side restaurant 

Fortunately Mrs. Burdick’s heart soft 
ened toward 


sea, were roofs 


the stranger from the mo- 
ment when she was lifted, white and droop 
ing, from the wagon. For several days 
she lay in bed, too worn-out to move, or 
even speak 

The tirst day Angelica was able to sit in 
the porch, Mrs. Burdick surveyed her with 
a dubious face. 


The sea tired the young 
girl, 


It flashed and sparkled beneath her 
eyes with audacious strength. She shiv 
ered as the searching wind swept by and 
through her. Two years of teaching in 
the flattest, muddiest part of New Jersey 
is not a good preparation for the enjoy 
ments of the sea-shore. 

** You feel real peaked still, don’t you ?” 
said Mrs. Burdick. 

Mrs. Burdick had a yellow sickly face, 
with bright, sunken black eves. The wind 
whirled around them, and blew the sand 
from the white grass-grown road that ran 
by the house in Angelica’s Her 
heart fluttered with weakness. 

*Oh,do take me in!” she gasped. 
like it better inside.” 

“The wind is as rugged as fury,” 
mitted Mrs. Burdick. **’Tain’t a bit like 
Nantucket weather for October. Come 
in the sitting-room and sit by the fire.” 

Once in the house, Angelica curled up 
in a chair by the fire, looked around with 
a dim sensation that she was in either the 
cabin of a ship or a nautical museum, or 
both. The ceiling was low, the wall-paper 
brilliant. Everything smacked of the sea. 
The vertebra and other bones of whales, 


face. 


ad- 
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arranged in a design representing an an 
chor, decorated one wall. In a red eup 


board with a 


glass door sharks’ 
teeth, flying-fish, carved whale ivory, and 
a model of a full-rigged whaling ship that 
would have made a boy’s heart burst with 


envy. 


were 


A suilor’s sea chest stood in a con 
spleuous place 

the sittime-room,” 
Burdick, we don't 
body, as a rule. 


is 


Mrs 


vacate it for no 


said 


If you have company, 
then we'll vacate till they go.” 
‘Where did you get all these curious 
things, Mrs. Burdick 7” 
“South Sea 


asked Angelica 

Islands,” Mrs 

Burdick, proudly. 
“South Sea Islands 


ca, Slightly puzzled. 


answered 
repeated Angeli 


“My husband for forty years sailed 


the seas 


He commanded a whaler, and 
brought all these things from his cruises, 


and many more, as vou shall see. 
Mrs. Burdick words in an 
oracular tone, Which gave the impression 


suid these 


that she was reciting blank-verse 
‘Where is he 


asked, timidly. 


now 7’ the young girl 

‘In heaven,” Mrs. Burdick answered, 
with startling abruptness. ‘* For he was 
a professor, and the finest nature that ever 
walked a deck.’ 

This speech was somewhat confusing 
to Angelica. At this moment some one 
came to the door of the room. 

Obed,” said Mrs. Burdick. 
This is Obed Cart wright. He was mate 
to my husband, and made many cruises 


“Come in, 


with him, and now helps me farm this 
land. He and my nephew Jim can tell 
you all about the cruises they have both 
made. If you don’t know about whaling 
and seafaring, it’s time you did.” 

Obed was a hardy old man, with a wrin 
kled, weather - beaten face and grizzled 
hair, which hung down by each ear in a 
short, tightcurl. His ears were decorated 
with gold hoop ear-rings. 

Miss Main smiled up at the old sailor. 
**T should like to hear about the cruises,” 
she said; and her smile was the beginning 
of a genuine good-fellowship between the 
little school-teacher and the ex-whaler. 

After a miraculously short time Miss 
Main began to feel stronger; half uncon 
sciously she felt the impulse of energy 
creeping through her veins. The weather 
mellowed, and one day she walked across 
the sandy grass to the beach, where she 
met Obed; he hollowed a seat for her in 
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the dry warm sand She sat there all the 


afternoon, drinking in the air, and watch 
ves that had 
When the sun 


ing with keen delight the wa 


tired her a week before 


Sank In all its g 


olden and rose glory, and 


the moors were purypie d and darke ned With 
the coming twilight, she went back to the 
ho ise 

‘TL declare, child.” cried Mrs. Burdick, 
You 


ought to stay to Nantucket all your day a” 


‘LT never would have known vo a! 

It became a habit to go every day to the 
beach and when the cows had been milked, 
and Obed had done his afternoon work, he 
used to join her, and tell her stories of the 
But the most 
inspiring subject of all was the by-gone 
glory of Nantucket 

Well l remember,” he declared, ** when 
there were more’n two hundred whaling 
ships in the harbor at once, and eight ships 


stirring days of his cruises. 


being built, and the streets full of people. 
In those days ‘twarn’'t fashionable to wear 
be; 


with sailors come back from four- years 


irds, and I have seeh the wharves filled 


cruises with beards down to their waists; 
and, ‘he solemnly concluded, ** have seen 


as many as a dozen South Sea 


Islanders 
a war-danece on the beach near the 
They 


daneing 
town was captured and brought 
here by the Slips 

The sea began to seem like a friend to 
Angelica, and the bright old house like a 
home. The dreary drudgery and loneli 
ness of West Antioch faded into the back 
ground of her mind, as a bad dream melts 
away When the welcome daylight breaks 
on our eyes. 

After the five o'clock supper she used 
to wander to the beach, and, nestling in 
the 
the 


ny 


sand, watch the darkness gather and 
moon 
herself 


majesty of the sea 


lingering for hours, los 
the 
Even to the indiffer 
ent consciousness of a Nantucketer there 


rise, 


in the sight of silvered 


was something thrilling in the slow rising 


ola vreat wave beneath the moon. A 
shining mass rose pale and glistening, then 
gathered itself into a mighty trembling 
crest, with a dark concave curve beneath ; 
then crashed down, and rose again in a 
To Angeliea the 
sight precluded the necessity of further 
That 
and so mighty 
should be so well and so easily done with 


cloud of @littering foam. 


effort on her part in any direction, 
anything so beautiful 
out the assistance of human beings seemed 


to render their interference with the affairs 


One 


of this earth a useless impertinence. 
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evening, When she had walked some djs 


tance down the beach, she saw the shad 
owy figure of a man come from behind 
“Obed!” 


sand mound close by. she wa 


about to eall, when she saw that it wa 
an unfamiliar form. On it came toward 
her. She could see a dark object in its 
hand. Something of her old nervous te) 


ror seized her. Her heart beat choking], 
She tried to speak, but she could make no 
sound. She cowered down on the sand 
and covered her face with her hands 

The next moment the man almost stun 
bled over her, and something fell, striking 
her with a rattling sound. Through her 
fingers a bright flash of light dazzled her 
eyes. Then her terror found voice in a 
faint ery. 

The man uttered an exclamation of sur 
prise. Well, if I haven't struck a reef 
Why, it’s a little girl!” 

There was a friendly tone in the strong 
voice. Angelica took her hands from he) 
eyes. The man picked up the dark lantern 
that had fallen from his hand, and open 
ing the slide, looked at her with some won 
der. 
Td like to know what a child like vou 
is doing, cruising around here alone at this 
time of night 7” 

boarding near here,” 
mered, scrambling to 


she stam 
her feet, ‘‘and I 
walked down the beach, and didn’t know 
I was so far from home. I was frightened 
when lL saw you coming.” 

As he looked at her, the young man’s 
expression changed. 

Thunder! It isn’t a little girl, after 

all,” he said, half to himself. 

Angelica waited 
then, saying * 


and 
in a small, 
shy voice, walked away. He made a couple 
of steps toward her. 


for a moment, 


Good evening,” 


you—are you staying far 
here 7” he asked. 

She stopped, and turned her head, like a 
bird ready tofiy. * Not very.” 

**T hope you're not afraid?” he said, se 
riously. 


from 


‘Lam sorry see you home, 
but I'm patrolling, and I can’t go off my 
beat.” 

She said nothing, but walked swiftly 
away. He watched her until her slight 
figure was lost in the darkness, and then, 
closing his lantern, he continued his soli 
tary walk along the shore. 

The next morning Mrs. Burdick stood 
in front of the house, giving Obed her 
parting directions before he drove to the 


HE USED TO JOIN HER 


The old 

Wagon listening 
Main, who 


town for some groceries man 
sat in the two-seated box 


Miss 


vith him, stood just inside the door, wateh 


patiently. Was going 


ing the tall figure of a man coming with 


1oose, 


swinging walk across the stretch of 
uneven, sandy grass that lay between the 

fe-saving station and the farm - house. 
\s he came nearer she saw that he was a 
young man about twenty-eight or thirty 
old, with dark 


She recognized 


years waving hair and 


him the 
man she had seen the night before 

“There's Jim!” said Mrs. Burdick, her 
pale face brightening. Obed at 
the an atfectionate 
smile 


“Well, Aunt 


man, as he came 


eves, as 


looked 
young with 
the 
up, raising both hands 
and dropping them with a de spairing gest 
ure, “another voyage around Cape Horn! 
Bugegy’s all gone to smash, and the colt’s 


knees are broken. 


Eunice,” exclaimed 


‘No! Youdon't say, Jim!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Burdick. 

** How did it happen ?” asked Obed. 

Jim leaned against the tying post. 
His face flushed and he breathed 
quickly. ** Well, you see,” he said, ‘* it 
was my day off from the station, and 1 
was cruising round town a bit, and I had 
to put something ship-shape astern of the 
wagon, and as the colt was pretty lively. 


Was 


AND TELL HER STORIES 


fat man who was 
with 
thought 
the colt 
Well, Ll went 
© borrow a wrench 
and before Leould 
vet back the colt had slipped anchor and 
off, and there w that fat 
ashore, high and vondering where 
the colt and buggy got to. In spite of 


at the catastrophe, his enjoy 


I anchored him with a 
Why” 
a sort of tolerant contempt 
that 


and the | 


passing and Jim smiled 


man Was big enough to eat 


and me too! 


into Cummiuings’s store t 


lo tauten up the wheel, 


Was as 


dry 


his dismay 


ment of the comic side was uppermost for 


the moment. ‘* When I came up with 
Lily Street, there 
wasnt enough of that buggy to do any 


Here 


them, “way down in 
thing but make kindling-wood of.” 
he stopped abruptly 

Well, Tsay, that’s a shame!’ said Mrs. 
Burdick, in a tone of excited sympathy, 
“after your spendin’ all that 
‘most all your earnin’s, wasn’t it 7” 

about.” 

“What did you do with the colt 2?” 
ed Obed. 

Jim turned away, and began to unfast 
en the strap that tied the horse to the post. 
‘Shot him,” he said; briefly. 

‘*Oh!” said Mrs 
of distress. 


Money 


obliged,” said) Jim. Tust 


ask 


Burdick, in a murmur 


Obed grasped the reins more tightly, 


and looked speculatively into the dis- 


\ if 
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that 
said, after a moment. 

No,” he said, 
‘T don’t want to 
lav the blame on any one; but if 1 ever 


tance. Pity couldn't shoot 


fat man too,” he 


you 


Jim looked up again 
somewhat heavily 
own another colt, Lwon't let any one hold 
it that [ don't 


tonnage Is 


know, no matter what his 
The humorous look stirred 
in his eves again. ‘Then, as if to shake 
himself free from the stinging reeret that 
he felt, he said, “If yvouwre going to Nan 
tucket, Obed, guess V1] go with you.” 
Obed The 


young lady's goin’; but you ean go too.” 


looked toward the door. 


* The young lady!” repeated Jim 


Mis’ Burdick’s boarder,”’ Obed ex 
plained. 
Mrs. Burdick was leaning against the 


door, with her hand pressed tightly against 


her heart She was whiter than usual. 
* Yes,” she said, without noticing his sur 
prise, ** Miss Main’s goin’ to town. I de 


clare, hearin’ about your wagon gave me 
a turn.” 

Angelica had been standing inside the 
door, a faseinated listener to all that had 
She forward, blushing 
*T won't go this morning,” 


passed, came 


deeply. she 
said, confused|y 


Mrs. 


“TIL stay home with 
you, Burdick; Um afraid you 

“No, I said Mrs. Burdick, with 
a sudden return of her peremptory man 
ner. ‘* Don't you talk, but get into the 
wagon this minute. The ride’s good for 
you. This is my nephew, Jim Burdick. 
He won't eat you.” 

“That's 
along.” 

Half laughing, half protesting, the little 
teacher was helped into the wagon, Jim 
climbed into the back seat, and they drove 
away. 

The which they 
drove, the sparkling sunlight, and the in 
tense blue of the autumn sky were old 
stories to Jim Burdick, but he watched 
with novel attention the slight figure on 
the seat in front, the plain dark blue 
dress and jacket, and the dip of the shab 
by little 
He listened to her fresh voice as 
she talked with Obed. This was a young 
lady, but not a fine young lady. 


are 


ain't,” 


right,” said Obed: “come 


breezy moors over 


black velvet turban over her 


eyes 


Jim 
vaguely realized a difference, and liked 
it. When they reached the town, and 
Obed left them at the grocery, he look 
ed around at Jim, with a deep twinkle in 
his eyes. 
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‘*S'pose you set in front and take th, 
reins; we don’t want no more runaways 
in the family.” 

Miss Main smiled involuntarily, ani 
then, as Jim obeved, she looked at hin 
with her eyes brimming with sympathy 

Lin so sorry about the colt,” she said 

“Tm obliged, sure,” replied Jim 
He tlecked the old horse gently with his 
Whipas he continued, looking straight be 
fore him: ** You see, I was fond of that 
colt. Pd bought him last year, when | 
came home from my cruise, and | brols 
him myself. Well, I was fond of him” 
he paused for a minute—"' Tl go to seu 
again, and get another when | come back 
but it won't be the same.” 

“You say you are going to sea again 
I thought you were at the life-saving sta 
tion.” 

‘So Tam,” answered Jim, turning a 
little, and meeting her soft brown eves 
‘but it’s only a temporary position. Sea 
faring’s my trade.” It was wonderfully 
easy to talk to her 

‘Do you like it? I believe all sailors 
do,” she added, hastily. 

“It's the ambition of every sailor to 
As 
Jim said this, he looked down at her up 


make enough money to live ashore.” 


turned face with such a warm, generous 
smile that the lonely young girl's: spirit 
clowed in its sunshine. 

Obed back, and twinkled even 
more profoundly when he found them in 
earnest conversation. 

The sunshine of that drive 
over the next two or three weeks. 


came 


extended 

In her 
solitary walks Miss Main met one and an 
other of the patrolmen, and it became a 
habit with them to stop for a moment and 
chat with her. Her simplicity disarmed 
their gruff reserve. When Jim was off 
duty he haunted the farm-house unac 
countably. Sometimes it was to leave a 
handful of shells that he had collected on 
the beach for Miss Main; sometimes to 
return a book that she had lent him. 
There were long dull hours at the station, 
and he read her books with eagerness, and 
discussed them afterward with her with 
keen uncultivated intelligence. One day 
he took her over the station, and explain- 
ed the mechanism of the life-saving appa- 
ratus and boats, until her mind was lost 
in a labyrinth of hawsers and pulleys. 
A few days later they had a practice ex 
hibition of all their 
she 


manceuvres, when 


was filled with admiration at their 


ON 


strength and skill. The men took her 


mit in the surf, not in the regular govern 


nent boat, but in a surf-boat borrowed 


or the 
ttle hat off her head, and blew her curly 


occasion The wind swept wer 
hairabout; her eves danced and sparkled, 
ind her cheeks glowed as the breakers 
inded the boat far up on the beach, and 
he men, springing out, dragged it beyond 
the next 
ised her pupils and their parents at 
West Antioch would have been if they 


could have seen their spiritless little teach 


ie reach of wave. How su 


ery! She went with them repeatedly, and 
even learned to steer the boat, grasping 
instead 
with both her 
the boat 


the steering oar—which is used 
of a rudder in surf-boats 
small hands, and sue 
cessfully through the surf to the smoother 
sea bevond. 

‘She hasn't any more fear of the waves 
than a sea-gull,”’ Obed said, admiring|y 

Sometimes the recollection of West An 
tioch came over her with deadening force 

that Musty school-room and her utter 
The time was painfully 
must to it all. 
Even at the moderate rate of tive dollars 


friendlessness. 


near when she vo back 
a week, her little store of earnings would 
soon be gone, and then there remained to 
her nothing but to take up the weary 
round again. 

It wasafternoon. Mrs. Burdick had not 
felt well, and Miss Main had helped her 
with the household work. 

*T eould have as many help’s I want 
ed.” Mrs. Burdick; *‘but I think 


they're more bother than they're worth.” 


said 


She took the young girl's face between 
her hands and kissed her heartily. *1 
think you're ‘most the sweetest girl I've 
ever seen.” 

Miss Main ran away witha warm home 
feeling at her heart 
sitting-room fire to rest. 


She sat down by the 
It was growing 
dark, and the brass andirons and red cup 
boards glowed in the flashing fire-liglit 
Outside, the air was cold, but the little 
room was warm. The shark's jaws over 
the mantel hideously at the 
voung girl, and through them she seemed 
to see the West Antioch sehool-room. 


grinned 


The back door of the kitchen beyond 
the sitting-room opened, and Miss Main 
started as Mrs. Burdick called: ‘* Why, 
Jim, is that you? Thought likely you'd 
be over this afternoon.” 
room and shut the door leading into the 
sitting-room. 


She crossed the 
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The room seemed to brighten, and then 


darkened suddenly as a shadow passed 
the 


Mrs 


the window, and Jim walked down 
path to the gate \! 
Burdick opened the door 

Well, little 
put another seat 


He's 


ain't patrolling to-night.” 


ter a moment 


said, “* go and 
at the table: 
one home to tix up. 


one,” she 
Jim’s com 
in to tea He 
That night Mrs. Burdick and Obed were 
hittie 


her dress, for she wore 


both struck by the teachers pretti 


ness. It was not 
her one dark blue flannel gown It 
the brilliant tint 
deep transparency of ler eves, and the 


was 
rose in her cheeks, the 
shining lustre of her hair, clustering close 
ly to her head. Jim could not be said to 
notice anything. If he looked at her, he 
looked away at once, and Was unusually 
silent. Just before tea was over he seem 
ed to force himself to speak to her 

over to Nantucket to 
night, Miss Main, in Joe Coflin’s sail-loft 


If you like, Vll drive you over after tea.” 


There’s a dance 


little confused. She 
looked timidly at Mrs. Burdick. 


dick doesn’t want me.” 


Miss Main was a 


like to go; that is, if Mrs. Bur 


“Want vou!” exclaimed Mrs. Burdick 
“Whi, no, child I 


known what to do without vou to-day, 


shouldn't have 

but vou ain't tied to my apron-string.’ 
Miss Main 

know how to dance,” 


still demurred dont 


she said 


vou needn't dance unless you 


like,” said Jim. ‘* Only just look on.” 


He waited eagerly for her answer 


‘TH 


** Very well,” she said, slowly. 


Something of Jim's usual nonchalance 
with After tea 
Obed betook himself to his quarters in the 


returned this decision 
barn, and Jim, going with him, returned 
with the cart and horse, which he 
had borrowed from Mrs. Burdick. 

*T wish I had the colt and buggy,” he 
said, regretfully, as he helped Miss Main 
Mrs. 
Burdick ealled ‘* Good-night” to them as 
When Miss Main left 


her she was sitting on her husband’s chest, 


box 


into the eart with reverential care. 
they drove away. 


leaning against the wall, and even in the 

fire-light her face was strangely white. 
When they the town, they 

drove through the narrow streets to a 


reached 


long two-storied building fronting one of 
the front of it 
were various nondescript country vehi- 
From the upper windows lights 


wharves. Standing in 


cles. 


shone, and the sound of fiddles and a jin 
gling plano came ao 
They made their way 


vn to them 

through a dark 
workshop, Up Narrow 
loft 


Ferosene decorated 


Stairway, and 


emerged in the sail above It was 
lighted by 
with flags and 


ple 


crowd, one after another turned and creet 


greens, and tilled with peo 
As Jim pushed his way through the 


ed him with wood- natured weleome, star 


at his companion 


Hullo, Jim!” 


Is that vou, Burdick 


With Open CUPLOSITS 


They ll be forming forthe march ina 


We'll vet seats at 


minute,” said Jim 


the upper end of the room. 
They found two empty chairs near the 


ewhere the musicians were 


temporary stag 


Miss Main 


With amused curiosity 


seated, and watched the scene 
The erowd Was composed of people ot 


all aves Farmers and their wives and 
daughters, old fishermen with lone gray 
beards, and a youthful twinkle in their 
eves, and rough sailors from the fishing 
and lumber schooners in the harbor. — Ey 
ery variety of dress prevailed among the 
men, from a flannel shirt and top-boots 
to a long black coat and white cravat. <A 
portion of a militia had 
over from the main-land for a day or two, 
and mingled with the crowd in their 
bright uniforms, giving it color and life. 
After a few minutes the floor was clear 
ed, the musicians played a march, and a 
long procession Was formed. They walk 
ed slowly around the room, two by two, 
winding in and out in 
tions, like a lone snake. 


“What are 
Angelica 


regiment come 


intricate evolu 


they going to do?” asked 
‘Wait and see.” 


music 


Jim smiled 


Suddenly the began a quicker 
measure, and the leader of the procession, 
disearding his partner, took his station on 
the stage. The long winding snake dis 
solved, its component parts forming them 
selves into sets for quadrilles, and the 
dancing began in earnest. 

The man on the stage,a huge fellow 
over fifty, with deep-set, flashing eyes, 
ealled off the figures with a voice like a 
trumpet His 


diseordantly on the music 


tremendous voice broke 


**Chassez to partners! 
‘Balance to lady on the right!” 
Hi-i-i-i! there, Bill 
Chase, what are you about ? 
ners, I said.” 


‘Swing partners! 


Swing part- 
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‘Hands all round!” 
‘Balance again!” 


As he warmed to his 


work he took ot} 


first his coat, then his collar and cuffs 
and finally threw aside his waisteoat 
* When Sanford does that.” 


‘he means business 


said Jin 
He aint going 


let any one shirk.’ 


Never had Miss Main seen such da 
eing. There was little smiling, but 
rious, hearty work, every) one, old) and 


young, joming in it Atthe word ** 


all the men danced a mo 


Chas 
sez to partners!” 


mentary break down. their faces solemn 


their bodies immovable, but 


their lee 
fairly twinkling in the air 
Beside Jim 


sata pale, Vvoutl 


dressed in a long black frock-eoat, with a 
white cravat 
‘Why, Billy,” 


you did not 


Jim, ‘* 


eo to dances 


said tho 
Miss Main heard his bland, nasal tones 
in reply. 
* Well, Jim, this is the first regler ball 
L have attended. Father, bein’ a 
strict Quaker, does not allow us to attend 
balls 


ever 
Mother and sister said he would 
be right down mad if he knew I wanted 
to come, so | just thought it best to come 
quietly, without letting the old man 
know.” 

Jim and Angelica laughed. 

‘LT am afraid that Billy is deep, even 
though he has never attended a regular 
ball before,” she said. 

The quadrille was followed by a polka, 
then a waltz, and then more square dances 
with curious names—the Soldier’s Joy ”’ 
and the ‘** Portland Faney.” Once Jim 
asked the young girl if she would dance, 
but she drew back hesitatingly. 

“Why don’t you go and dance with 
some one else ?” she said. 

‘[ would rather stay here,” he an 
swered, gravely. 

At length the last dance was called. 

‘*Form sets for the ‘Tempest’ !” 
ed Sanford. 

The young girl had entered into the 
strange wild spirit of the scene as the 
evening went on. The color had come 
into her cheeks, and her little foot beat 
time to the outlandish rhythm of the mu 
sic. As the couples moved forward and 
took their places for the dance, Jim turned 
eagerly to her. 

‘* Won't you dance this one dance with 
me? Just this one!” 

Her eyes met Jim's ardent look. 


shout 


He 


ON 


vaght her small hand and started from 
seat. She drew back a little. 
‘T don’t know how,” she protested 
‘You'll pleaded Jim 


ow you, and you can listen to Sanford. 


learn,” 


It’s only for this one time.” 
Almost without her volition she found 


erself whirling onward in the unceasing 


ont say ho. 


The soul of the musie 
tered into her brain and her feet. The 
flew and They 
ing in long lines across the room, and 


izes of the dance 


easure faster faster, 
at one moment the dance seemed inex 

icably tangled and confused, at the next 
inwound, and resolved into law and 
armony again. 

In the confusion of strange faces around 
her, her eyes sought Jim’s face again and 
iain With a strange thrill of dependence. 
The the air 

as heavy with heat and the dust beaten 
from the floor by the feet of the dancers. 
The lamps flickered wildly, as though they 

ere cong out. 


windows were closed, and 


The musie melted into 
the air of **’Way down upon the Swanee 

r.’ Everybody joined in it, singing 
as they danced. Many of the men took 
the tenor, the voices rising in a flood of 
rich harmony, the rhythmie tap of the 
dancing feet touching the floor in unison 
vith the pulsing melody as it rose and fell. 
The stifling atmosphere and the unceas- 
ing round overpowered the young girl. 
Her head swam and her footsteps wavered. 
Jim, who had been separated from her for 
a moment in one of the figures, caught 
sight of her pale, dazed face. Not regard 
ing the of those who were 
nearest him, he pushed his way to her, 
and putting his strong arm around her, 
drew her through the crowd and down the 
stairs to the cool dim workshop below. 


indignation 


The fresh air revived her in an instant, 
and she smiled up in Jim/’s startled face. 
you feel better?” 
iously. 
“Oh yes! 


he asked, anx- 


It was only that hot room.” 
‘Tm sorry I brought you,” he said. 
“It can’t be helped now, but Tl never 
bring you to another of these dances.” 
She looked up quickly. ‘* You won't 
be able to. You know I’m going away in 
two or three days.” 
Her 
going was more than the pain of her ab 
sence to him. It separated them finally. 
He dimly imagined her surroundings as 
far beyond and above him. Everything 
about her seemed to breathe a strange and 


A silence fell on the young man. 
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SHORE. 


delicate aroma, 


Even her name, Ange] 


ica, Which her father had giver 


starved 


as if in 


protest against his Imagination 
seemed to Jim like the exotics tuat he had 
in distant lands, which withered if 
He name in 
heart, but he wouid not have dared to have 


spoken it 


seen 


plucked. breathed her his 


Hle looked do Vn atl her sweet face, shad 
owy and unreal in the dim light, a passion 
of revolt stitling him 

At the same instant a young man came 
down the stairs and lounged by them, his 
hands thrust in his pockets, 


Hello!” 


so 


he eried, in a 


Voice Jim Burdick’s 
last.” 


As he 


not it was impossible to discern, he pushed 


spoke, whether intentionally or 


roughly against the young girl, shoving 
her aside 

Jim’s face was set with fierce anger: a 
dark flush rushed over it; he sprang vio 
lently forward, and seizing the youth by 
the throat, dashed him 
wall, still holding him. 


back against the 


Angelica was beside him in an instant, 
and grasped his arm. Oh, don’t!” she 
‘Let him go. 

The instant her hand touched him, Jim 
loosened his hold,and the youth,too fright 


cried, 


ened to retaliate, limped away, whining, 
‘Like ter know wlhiy yer so bla-a-a-med 
touchy?” 

One 
only in time to see Jim and his companion 
drive away. 

Miss Main 
then she looked 
fear. 


or two men ran down the stairs, 


silent for a 


at Jim 


was moment, 
With a sense of 
She had seen brooding, revengeful 
men, but the passionate sweet-tempered 
man was new to her. 

Jim’s smile. as free as ever, Was an in- 
tense surprise as he turned to her. Only 
his quick breathing and a tremor about 
his brows showed the flash of anger that 
had been a moment before. 
said: ** he ean 
thank his stars that you were there.” 

She shook her head. 


** He got off too easy,” he 


‘It is terrible to 
get so angry.” 

**He insulted you,” he answered, sim 
ply. 

They left the houses and lights of the 
town behind them, and came out on the 
now moonlit In Jim’s mind was 
tingling the of the words 
he had just heard spoken. ‘‘Jim Bur- 
dick’s got a girl at last!” They seemed to 


moor, 
recollection 
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ring the air all around him. It was 
strange that she did not seem more angry. 
The 


straight 


moon was rising above the horizon 


before them as thes drove 


flood of 


vith points of silver, so 


ward and the Slanting 
tipped the erass 
that 


silver Stal 


seemed to be 


rhe 


they a 
air blew keenly against 
them 
"it's 
ng a 


‘said Jim, break 
He pulled otf the 


wore, and 


eretting colder 
long silence. 
rough pea jacket he threw it 
over the young girl’s shoulders ** Let 
me put this over vou, it will shelter you 
to the windward 

had thrown his 
her. 


need it. 


It was as though he 


no.” 


You'll De 


around 
protested | 


strong arm she 
don't 
cold 

Please 
“Where are 
here?” 

‘To West Antioch: where I live.” 

“Why have vou got to go there? 
mean why do vou go so soon ,”? 


said, pleading|y 
you going when you leave 


‘LT must,” she answered, sadly 
teach school there.” 
What for 2” 
came involuntarily. 

** For my living.” 


The words smote 


Teach school! The words 


with a sudden 


tenderness and joy. 


him 
pang of They seem 
ed unaccountably to lessen the distance 
between them. His mingled feelings kept 
The 
surf thundered at regular intervals on the 
beach 


him silent as they neared the sea. 


us they reached the farm-house 
Jim sprang out of the wagon and helped 
her down, and followed her into the dark 
hall 
out; the air was heavy with smoke. 

* Hush!” whispered Miss Main. ** Your 
aunt has gone to bed. We must not dis 


turb her.” 


The kerosene lamp had burnt itself 


They moved involuntarily into the dark 
sitting-room. The fire had died out, and 
bar of moonlight 


one struck across the 


room. Miss Main’s eves were drawn to 
the bright streak of light. 

* Jim! Jim!” she gasped, in a whisper. 
‘**The hands! She clung to 
him in wild terror, hiding her face against 
his arm 


the hands!” 


Hardly knowing what hedid, the young 
man held her tightly to him. He looked 
across the room, and shining in the moon- 
light were two white hands, clasped as if 
in rest. Then, as if to dissolve the mys 
tery, a cloud that partly hid the face of 
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the moon was wafted away, and its fu 
Mrs. Burdick, sitting jus 
where they had left her, with the stillnes 


of death on her face. 


ravs shone on 


Still holding th 
young girl’s head turned away, Jim Je 
her out of the room. 

* Hush!” he said, in his quietest voice 
‘Its only Aunt 
She 


Eunice asleep on thi 


chest. often goes to sleep there 

Don't make a noise, or we'll wake her 
His manner was so matter-of-fact that 

She began 


to laugh, although she still trembled, and 


she believed him implicitly. 


went unsuspectingly to bed and to sleep 
The little teacher dreamed sweet dreams 
and knew not till the morning of the sor 
row that had befallen the louse. 


It is strange how soon the mind adjusts 
itself to a new thought. The day after 
Mrs. Burdick’s funeral Miss Main stood 
in the door of the farm-house, the after 
noon sun touching her hair with gold 
The thought of Mrs. Burdick’s 
death heart had 
familiar, and her own going the 
day already seemed a fact. 
had wished to go the day after Mrs. Bur 
dick’s death, when her sister, Miss Chase, 
came from the town to take charge of the 
house; but Jim had urged her so ferventl 
to wait a few days that she had staid 
The farm-house had resumed the wonted 
air of prosperity that it had lost during 
the gloomy days that preceded the fu 
neral. 


sudden 


from disease become 
sadly 


next She 


Miss Chase was moving about the 
dining-room, setting the table for supper, 
and from the came the 
Obed’s voice in low-toned conversation 
with a friend. He had withered like an 
autumn leaf since the death of his beloved 
mistress. ‘It ll be time for me to start 
he said to 

her hand 
the payment 
She did not 
quite know to whom she should give it 


barn sound of 


on my long cruise soon,” 
Angelica that morning. In 
Miss Main held five dollars 
for her last week’s board. 
She would 
not yet. It 
like going, and she 


To Miss Chase, she supposed. 
do so in a little while, but 
much 
shrank from that. 

A few minutés later Jim came toward 
the house, and approached her. There was 
a strange light in his eyes—partly happy. 
partly expectant. 


seemed too 


She felt a sharp pang at the look of hap- 
piness, and turning suddenly, went into 
the house and upstairs to her room. Jim 
stopped short as her figure disappeared in 
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AND ITS FULL RAYS SHONE ON MRs. BURDI« 


ie door. He lingered in the porch for 
hour, and then went the 
tion, With a dull ache at his heart, 


voud, determined look on his face. 


back to sta 


and a 


\s the sun went down, the wind rose. 


The roseate afternoon was followed by a 
ight like pitch. The 
the beach in tones of thunder. 

Miss Chase thought that Miss Main was 


possessed “that evening. 


surf roared) on 


She wandered 
estlessly from the bright sitting-room into 
kitchen, back to the hall, and then out 
to the poreh. 


Miss Chase sat by the lamp 
examining a pile of Mrs. Burdick’s papers. 
Large tears fell on the papers, and every 
now and then she sighed deeply. 
looked up absently at each recurrence of 
\ngelica’s tlittings to and fro. At length, 
after a prolonged silence, a sense of lone 
* Where has that 
she thought. 
53 


She 


liness came over her. 
child got to now 7” 
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‘K 


SHORE 


SITTING JUST WHERE THEY HAD LEFT HER 


** Miss Main!” 


swer 


she called, and as no an 
came, 
the 


she got 


up and opened the 


door of house A strong gust of 


wind almost put out the kerosene lamp 
Its light 


she held high above her head 


struck into the blaekness of the night. 
and showed a small figure running 
ard the gate 
“You aren't 
Miss Chase. 


white 


tow 


ever gome out!” called 


She caught a glimpse of a 


face as Miss Main answered over 
her shoulder 

‘Tam only going down to the beach 
alittle while; the wind won't hurt me.” 

The young girl waded on through the 
heavy sand of the road, and passed the 
high sand-dunes to the open beach. 
foucht the wind, her 


hands clinched tightly, her head 


She 


her way against 
bent 
down, and quick convulsive sobs burst 


from her lips. Her eyes grew accustomed 


573 
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to the darkness, and even if the hard 
smoothness of the sand and the near 
thundering of the surf lad not warned 
her that she was close to the water, the 
aim hite foam tossed at her feet would 
have doneso, She stepped back suddenly 
as a black swirl of water rushed close to 
her, and as she did so became aware that 


some 


to her It 
was Jim, hurrving across the sands to the 


one Was close 


farm-house, Love is oceult, and thes 
knew each other before Lhev spoke 

It is vou,” said Jim *] was going 
up to the house to look for you I want 


ed to speak to vou.’ He spoke in a low, 


breathless voice She could not answer, 


and he continued “Why did you go 
off like that this afternoon’ Were you 
angry Still no answer. You ought 


not to be out here a night like this. You 
ought to be anchored safe in port.’ 

It might have been the influence of the 
wild dark night, the elemental foree of the 
waves and winds, that made them speak 
their real thoughts without concealment. 

*Teouldn't stay in. I thought you had 

that | was going to-morrow, 
She paused. One of her hands 
was suddenly gathered in a strong warm 


forgotten 
and 


clasp 

‘Come over there, in the lee of that 
dune,” said Jim. **T want to say some 
thing.” He half led, half carried her 
across the sand to the dune. There he 
made her sit down, with her back against 
its sloping side. Even there the wind 
hurled little particles of sand against 


their faces 

Waita moment.” said Jim. know 
where there is an old topsail ; it’s half 
buried in the sand somewhere about here.” 
He left the young girl, and groped about 
for a minute, and then returned, dragging 
with hima torn piece of canvas. 
but it 


There 
is not much of it left, will do for a 
shelter.’ 

He arranged their 


their heads, forming a 


the canvas behind 
backs and over 
slight protection above and around them 
Outside, the wind still elamored, but be 
neath the sail they could hear each oth 
lightest whisper. 

Jim began speaking again, in an abrupt, 
low voice i to Nantucket 
this afternoon :” he paused. was sent 
for Mr. the lawyer.” He 
stopped again, watching the young girl's 
dim face intently. ** Poor Aunt Eunice,” 
he went on, “* has left me the farm and all 


went over 


by Ferris, 
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her money I always thought she'd « 
vide it with her brothers and sisters 
it's all come to me. I shan't vo seafar 
now, but stay here and work the farn 
Here he stopped abruptly. 

“Now 


this afternoon,” 


know whi he looked hay 
thought Angelica, 
ery one likes to be rich. If he owns t) 
house, | must pay him the money.” 3 
still had it in her pocket, and now took 
out, and held it in her hand. 
the last words aloud mechanically, ai 


held out the five dollars, lifting her pal 


She repeat 


face and looking at him. 

“it's miy board for this week,” she es 
plained. She was so near him that eve 
in the darkness she saw the dark flush that 
she had seen pass over his face once be 
fore. He uttered a broken exclamation, 
and first pushed her hand away, and then 


clasped it} money and all -in his 


Then, looking away, he said: ** J take 
your money! You don’t understand. — | 
wanted to tell you that Llove you. Don't 


be angry. I know you're a lady, and Tin 
only a sailor. I never would have dared 
before, but now LL might make 
you happy. Vd give you everything you 


to say it 


wanted. wouldn't let you work ”—his 
voice sank almost to a whisper: ** Pd lov 
vou all your days as | do now. But it’s 


no use—it's no use!” 

He stopped despairingly, awed by her 
silence. Whatever it meant, it seemed to 
make the distance between them impas 
sable. In his desperation he released her 
hand and sprang to his feet. ** Don’t be 
afraid,” he said. ‘* I won't trouble you.” 


But Angelica, kneeling in the sand, 
eaught his hand in both hers. *‘ Don't, 
dear, dearJim,” she half sobbed. ** You'll 
break my heart. Don’t you see—TI love 


you!” 


In spite of the turmoil without, Miss 
Main’s soul was filled with a deep peace 
that night. She fell into a profound, child 
like sleep, but after a while her conscious 
to 
strange fashion. 


to her in a 
She thought she was sil 

ting in the dining-room, beside Mrs. Bur 
dick’s coffin. On the other side of the cof 
fin aman stood, nailing on the boards that 
formed the lid. At each blow of the ham 

mer a tremor seized the young girl. At 
length something impelled her to look into 
the coflin, as if to make sure who lay with 


ness seemed come back 


in. She did so. Instead of Mrs. Bur 
dick’s face, that of Jim met her eyes. She 
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ito erv aloud, but no sound came As 


cvazed, the ¢ ves of the dead man open 
ind looked sternilv and re proach! illy 
»yhers. Another and another mail was 
mered into the lid with a sharp report, 
that of a pistol, or a stone striking 
nst some hard substances 
Stop —stop—he is alive she eried, 
darting around the table on which 
cotlin lay, she seized the undertaker by 
wim, and fora brief moment strugeled 
iim ln the midst of this strugele 
ething cold touched her feet, and she 
ce suddenly, to find herself standing 
centre of the room onthe bare tloor 
nbling with terror and ¢rief. The room 
s impenetrably dark, and almost be 
re she had time to draw the line of 
ikefulness between her dream and the 
lity around her, a sharp “crack 
minded against the window pane. fol 
ved by another and another Some 
e Was throwing pebbles against her 
ndow. She ran and opened it, and 
eaned out, meeting a gust of eold wind 
andvrain. Just beneath the window a dark 
cure was standing 
‘What is it? Who is it 7” she ealled. 


“Itsme—Jim. Did the stones fright 
en vou? I didn’t want to wake Aunt 
Letty. Put something on: you'll take 
cold 


His quiet, steady voice reassured her 
She groped her way to the closet, and 
finding a shawl, wrapped it around her, 
ind went back to the window. Jim went 
on speaking in the same quiet voice, aa 
just came to tell you there’s a schooner 
aground by the station, and we're going 
out to help her. And T wanted to say 
that if anything happens to me, I've left 
everything to you—the house and farm 
and all. So don’t worry or be uneasy. 
If I live, Pll take care of you: if I die, at 
least you won't have to go eruising about 
the world again by yourself.” 

In the dim light his face looked pale 
ind stern, like his dead face in her dream 
He turned as if to go, but the voung gir! 
ittered a soft ery, and at the sound Jim 
stopped suddenly. He sprang on the 
railing of the porch, swung himself up to 
its roof, so that he stood on a level with 
Angelica. For an instant they clung to 
each other, and he felt her tears on his 
cheek. Neither made a movement to re 
lease the other, but at length Jim said, ‘‘] 
must go.” 


‘Promise me you will come back. J 


cannot live without vou, Jim. You ] 
that.” she Whispered 

Jim swung himself down from the win 
dow-ledge His feet struck the eround 


With a soft thud, and he swiftly ran away 


Angelica lighted her candle and set it on 
the bureau, eatching a @limpse as she did 
soot her pale, illuminated face She lay 
On her bed sort of Wakihg 
trance. Jim seemed still beside her. She 


heard his voice, and felt the Clasp of his 
hand \fter half an hour she vot up, 
and began dressing herself as quickly and 
quietly as possible, stepping lightly about 
the room in her stocking-feet. and leay Ing 
her shoes until the last When she was 
dressed, she stole softly dow n-stairs and 
took the lantern from the front hall, 
lighted it, and let herself out of the house 


Just bevond the life-savine station a 
small group of men stood on the beach. 
so near the water that the spray from 
the surf drenched their tarpaulins and 
wet the glass of their lanterns. so that 
their light was dim and uneertain. The 
large boat, manned by Jim and four 
others, had been out half an hour. and 
the second boat was in readiness. Two 
of the life-saving crew had remained on 
the beach to bring the first boat safely to 
shore. The noise of the storm had made 
Obed’s old blood tlow restlessly his 
veins that night. He had dressed, and 
wandered down the beach. At the first 
glimmer of the light on the mast-head of 
the distressed vessel he had made his way 
with all speed to the life-saving station. 
and now was one of the group of men 
who waited for the return of the boat. 

“She had ought to have been back here 
before now,” said Obed, ‘specially with 
Jim on board It seems to me it’s about 
time to send out the seeond boat.” 

Atirregular intervals the spark of light 
onthe mast of the schooner wavered to and 
fro. Beneath could be dimly seen the 
dark shape of the schooner itself, Harri- 
SOT, the elder of the two SALLOTS, had been 
watching the vessel, making afunnel with 
his hands on the sides of his « ves. 

**It’s just possible.” he said, slowly, 
“that the life-boat may have capsized, 
It's an awful sea out there.” 

** For the land’s sake, man,” said Obed, 
in an angry voice, ‘‘send out the other 
boat!” 

‘IT would,” said Harrison, “if I had 
one more man to steer her. I don't see 
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now we co ild do Without a COXSWaln ona 
like thus What's that he added 
Ith Sharp chatige ot voice 
A light touch was laid on his arm, and 
ining suddenly, he saw Miss Main stand 
ne beside lil Her face was tlushed with 
hard running, and she panted for breath 
‘Let me be coxswain,” she said lean 
steer You know T ean.’ 
Phen, as the three men besitated, half 


in wonder, half in unwillingness, the col 
or in her cheeks paled and she cried, with 
a heart-piereing accent: “Oh, don’t wait! 
Don't lose any time! Thes may be drown 
ing 


Obed was the first to break the silence 


that had fallen on the men 


Let her go,” he said, slowly: ‘she 
ean steer, and she ain't afraid Let her 
When the life-boat was run out into 


the surf. and made its first bound on the 
crest of a 
filled Was perhaps the 


most exultant of her young life. It 


great breaker, the feeling that 


the girl's heart 
Was 
the moment of her greatest danger, but it 
was also the moment of her dearest duty. 
Wrapped ina tarpaulin coat, and with one 
of the sailors’ tarpaulin hats tied tightly 
did un 
like a boy, as she sat in the stern of the 


down on her head, she hot look 
boat, clinching the heavy steering oar with 
her small hands, and, in spite of sudden 
swervesand plunges, keeping the bow head 
ed straight for the light of the schooner 
She welcomed every leap of the boat, ev 
ery stinging splash of salt spray against 
The tugging oar tore the skin 
hands A 


her face 


from her black 


great wave, 
like a wall, rose threateningly before them 
against the blaek and murky sky. The 


boat was headed slantingly for it, but An 
all her strength against the 
the the 
Harrison, who rowed the stroke 


geliea threw 


oar, and brought bow to. faee 


wave 
oar, Shouted something to her in a hoarse 
voice, made it 
in 


but the din of the storm 
to understand 
Her heart seemed to turn over for 


impossible for her 
an 
stant. The bow of the boat rose and rose, 
and the great wave rolled under them as 
What if it had 
It was only a danger 
that Jim had faced a hundred times, and 
Obed 
was in the bow, and Bill Folger, who row- 
ed the bow oar, caught his words as he 
shouted 


she plunged down again. 
rushed over them! 


was she not a sailor’s sweetheart / 


“There's the boat! I see it. 


She's cap 
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sized, and thev’re clinging to her Por 
Port! Tsay. Four more strokes will bri 
is alongside of them.” 
Port!” shouted Folger to Harris 
and the word was passed on to Angeli: 
Port it was, despite the wind Anot} 
instant showed the life-boat tossing 


and down, bottom up, and clinging to le 


now dashed under the water, now risit 
gasping and drenched. as she came ava 
to figures \ 


relca never remembered how these thie 


the surface, three dark 
figures scrambled from the sea into thei 
boat She kept down the sickening t 


ror of hopelessness that suddenly rush 


over her Who were the three men 
Five had left the station. She follow: 


Harrison's orders mechanically. Sl 
heard the men call to each other, and thi 
voice of one she recognized as that of th: 


of the station. 


** The other fellows are on the schoone: 


helping her crew get out the anchor we 


earried out to her. She's manned by OWLS 


three men. She'll hold together unti 
you take us ashore and bring the boat 


back again.” 

The boat tossed wildly on the waves 

‘Bring her about!” ealled Harrison 
And then Angeliea heard the words, ** You 
steer, Jim: she’s about used up by this 
time. I @uess.” 

She He strained lis 
eves to see the small dark figure in the 
stern, Who is 
it 2” 

Jim had been clinging for half an hour 
to the bottom of a boat in a heavy seu 
Every wave had driven the boat nearer 
the schooner, and inereased the danger 


“repeated Jim. 


“Who do you mean / 


He had reached the point where physica! 
suffering had blotted out every other sen 
He was wet and cold and weary, 
but now one thought held possession of 
him, and his heart began to beat wildly. 

**Miss Main,” Harrison. ‘'She’s 
steering for us. We couldn't have come 
out without her.” 


sation. 


said 


There are some emotions that cannot 
be put into words. It is a rare and per 
fect thing when love and gratitude and 
reverence flow in one mighty current, 
and when a sense of all three overpower 
a strong nature. Jim never tried to tell 
Angelica what he felt or thought at that 
moment, but the ebb and flow of such a 
tide was a fine foree to begin marriage 
with. 


BRANTWOOD 
JOHN RUSKIN: AN ESSAY. 
By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 
The musie was 
a) t ‘ = nye to pass, 

Somet ! ind bleed, 
ol es fa good 

| 


\\ HEN the writer of this essay tries to 


vo back to her tirst IMI pPresslons of 
John Ruskin, she tinds that they must date 
from the round-table in the middle of her 
the 
littke drawing-room in Young Street, with 


the bow-windows. the oak-leaved earpet, 


father’s drawing-room in Kensington 


the polished }ookease with its glass doors, 


ind the aforesaid round-table with its dial 


of books arranged ina cirele, and faith 
For 
ata list of Mr. Ruskin’s works 
I tind that the 


fulls marking the mareh of time 
looking 
Seren Lamps of Arehi 
tecture was published i 1849 


after we came to live in England in 


our father’s house And in this vea 

there appeared among the 

and the lovely red silk Annuals and 

Keepsakes that illuminated the bow 

W indowed roo a volume bound (so it 

seemed to us children) in moulded slabs 
of pure chocolate. 1 can still reeall the 
look of the broad margins, the pietures, and 
noble-looking printed pages, and although 
the Annuals with the fascinating brides 
and veiled ladies.and the whosts and e@uitars 
and brigands, were perhaps more to our 
childish tastes, even then we realized in 
some indetinite way the importance of the 
big brown book which opened like a cas 
ket, and gathered some impressions ot 
palace winddws and of carved shadows 
from its 


pages —impressions to be after 
ward into actual 


light 


turned stone and sun 

As time went on, the Stones of Venice 
in due course took their place upon our 
dial, and meanwhile the name of the writer 


of the beautiful authoritative 


books Is 


. 


JOHN 


mn@ those other echoes, whieh are so 
miiliar that one ean scarcely tell when 
ey begin to sound, 


In the first page of the eleventh chapter 


Preterita occurs the name of °° Mrs. 
lin Simon, who,” says Ruskin, my 
other's old age was her most deeply 
isted friend.” It was at this lady's 


suse, sitting by the kind hostess of many 
vear to be, that the writer first saw the 
ithor of Modern Painters, while at the 
wr end of the table Mr. Simon, now 
John C* Brother John,” Ruskin dubbed 
lone sinee), sat carving, as was his 
nt, roast be it tender and 


noking and juicy’ —and dispensing, as 
s still his wont, trimmings and oracles 
ind epigrams with every plateful 

| could even now quote some of the 

rds Ruskin spoke on that summer's 
evening in Great Cumberland Street, and 
| ean see him as he was then almost as 
tainly as on the last time that we met. 
Hlis mood on that first occasion was one of 
deep depression, and the writer ean re 
member being frightened as well as ab 


sorbed by his talk. Was he joking: was 


serious? T could hardly follow what 

e said then, though now, as T remember 

it all seems simple enough. gut if 

ood company is like good wine, and im 

woves by keeping, let us hope that this 

ipplies to the recipients as well as to the 
vers of the feast 

Ruskin seemed less picturesque as 2 

oung man than in his later days. Per 
haps gray waving hair may be more be 
coming than darker loeks, but the speak 

ng, earnest eves must have been the same, 
is well as the tones of that delightful 
voice, with its slightly foreign pronunci 
ition of the +, which seemed so familiar 
igain when it weleomed us to Coniston 
long, long years after. Meeting thus after 
fifteen vears, I was struek by the change 
for the better in him; by the bright, ra 
diant, svivan look which a man gains by 
living among woods and hills and pure 
/reeZes. 

I] 

The road to Brantwood* runs beneath 
the old trees which shade the head of 
* Ruskin, writing of his earliest recollections of 
Coniston in Preterita, savs: “The inn at Coniston 
vas then actually at the upper end of the lake, the 
road from Ambleside to the village passing just be 
tween it and the water, and the view of the long 
each of lake, with its softly wooded lateral hills. 


iad for my father a tender charm which excited 


same feeling as that with which he afterward 
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Coniston Water, and vou leave the vil 


he 
and the inn behind, andthe Thwatte. with 
its pretty old gardens and peacocks ana 
skirt the beautiful grounds of Monk Con 


iston, Vou pass the tower where 1 


lords of the manor kee p them boats: and 
the reeds among which the swallows and 
dragon-tlies are darting: and as vou ad 
vanee, if vou look back across the 
heavy fields and wooded of Monk 
Coniston, vou can see Weatherlam and 


Ravenserag, with Yewdale for a back 
vround, while Coniston Old Man on the 
opposite side of the lake rises like a Pila 
tus above the village, and soars into 


changing lightsandelouds. Then. as vou 


rh 
walk still farther along the road, leaving 
all these things behind, You pass ito 
sweet Areadia, ino which, indeed, one 
loses one’s self again in after-times You 
go by Tent Lodge, wher Tennyson once 
dwelt, where the beautiful Romneys are 
hanging on the walls: von pass the cot 
tage with roses for bricks, and with jas 
mines and honevsuekles for thateh, and 


the farm where the pet lamb used to 


dwell. to the terror of the children (it 


to Words 


worth s country, but L ean remember 


seemed appropriate enou 
al 
little girl wild with terror and tlying 
from its gambols); then, still following 
the road, you reach a delightful eackling 
colony of poultry and ducks, where cer 
tain hospitable ladies experimentalize, and 


prove to us whether or no ege@s are egg 
(as these ladies have determined eve 
should be); then comes Low Bank Ground, 
our own little farm amone the chestnut 


trees and meadows full of flowers It 


Ss 


had been the site of a priory once, and on 
this slope and in the shade of the ehest 
nut-trees, where monks once dwelt, the 
writer saw Ruskin again after many years 
He, the master of Drantwood, came, as | 
remember, dressed with some Ceremony, 
meeting us with a certain old-fashioned 
courtesy and manner; but he spoke with 
his heart, of which the fashion doesn’t 
change happily from one yearto another; 
and as he stood in his tall hat and froek 
coat upon the green, the clouds and drifts 
came blowing up from every quarter of 


regarded the lakes of Ita Lowwood Inn also 
wis then little more that «a country cottage, and 
Ambleside a rural village, and the absolute peace 
ind bliss which anv one who cared for grassy hills 
and for sweet waters might find at every footstep 


and at everv turn of erag or bend of boe was to 


tally unlike anything I ever saw or read of el 


ise 
+9 
where 
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thie Vi 


heaven him stamp 
his 


witt 


ana 


toot spoke 


i emphasis and remembrance of some 
thing vhich 
Bar k 


Lo \ 
from Brantwood 


is then th both Our minds 


Ground is but a verv little way 


vou ean vo there by 


land or by w: 5 It valk, the road 


the hill 


vou 


elim and runs be 


womoors by a wood where squirrels sit 


mder the oak-trees and honey suckles drop 


from the branches: or. if vou like to go by 


thie e, vou can get Timothy from the 


row Vou 


and you are 


dash of the oars, 
there.” as Ruskin said, and 
accordingly ye started in the old punt tor 
our first visit to Brantwood 
The sun came out between rain clouds 


as the boat struek with a hollow eruneh 
against the stones of the tiny landing pier 
Timothy from the farm, who had come to 
pilot us, told us 


that Mr 


ealled 


with a svmpathetie erin 


Ruskin—'' Rooskin,” think he 


him—**had built t pier, and set t’ 
the 
but they had to send for t smith from 
The 
pier is fast enough, running out into the 
lake, with a 
behind it 
up 


himsel wt other gentlemen, 


stoans 
the village to make the bolts faster 


little fleet safely anchored 


while Brantwood stands high 
windows 
Just the 
other side of the lake, wrapped in mys 


Ivy 


on the slope, with square 


looking across the waters. on 
terious wreaths, where the cows are 
whisking their tails beneath the elms, rise 
the gables of the old farm, once the manor 
house where ** Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,” dwelt. Sir Philip Sidney used 
to come riding aeross the distant hills to 
The 
Water brings 
back the peaceful legends and sounds all 


visit her there—-so tradition says. 


mere thought of Coniston 
about Ruskin’s home: the plash of the 
lake, the rustle of the leaves and rushes, 
the beat of birds on their whirring wings, 
the flop of the water-rats, the many buz 
zing and splashing and delicious things, 
from whence a little winding path up a 
garden of fruit and flowers, of carnations 
and strawberries, leads with gay zigzags 
to the front of the 
windows 


lawn in Brantwood 

The house is white, plain, and comfort 
able, absolutely unpretending. IT remem 
ber umbrella stand the 
a thrill. So Mr. Ruskin 


had an umbrella just like other people! 


noticing the 
glass door with 


It seemed to me to be a dwelling planned 
for sunshine, and sunshine on the lakes 
is of a quality so sweet and rare that it 
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counts for more than in any other pla 
The 
and its unaffected comfortableness. wer 
You hac 
veneral impression of solid, old-fashion: 
furniture, 


brightness of it all, the squarenes 


think, the chief charaecteristies 
of amber-ecolored damask 


Turne 
and other water-color pietures in eum 


tains and coverings: there were 


the 
Prout, think, among them—a 
oon 


frames upon drawing-room walls 
noble ‘J 
the fu 


the dining - room, and 


length portrait of a ehild in a blue sas 
over the sideboard, which has become fa 
mniliar since then to the readers of Prat: 
rita: and most certainly Was there an al) 
sence of any of the art-diphthones anx 
peculiarities of modern taste: only thi 
simplest and most natural arrangement 
for the comfort of the inmates and thi 

guests. Turkey carpets, steady round-ta 


bles, and above all a sense of cheerful, 
hospitable kindness, which seems to be tra 
ditional at Brantwood. 


past 


For many years 
Mrs. Severn has kept her 


house, and weleomed his guests with he: 


COUSIN 


remember one special evening—tlhie 
Brantwood  thiat 
the rooms were lighted by slow 


first we ever spent at 
evening ecross-lights from the lake without 
Mrs. Severn sat in her place behind a si] 
ver while the master of the house 
back to 


urh, 


with his the window, was dis 


pensing such cheer, spiritual and tempo 
ral, as those who have been his guests 
will best Fine wheaten 


realize, bread 


and Scotch cakes in many a crisp circlet 


trout from the lake, 
and strawberries such as grew only on 


and ereseent, and 


the Brantwood slopes. Were they straw 
berries, or were they of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge ? Were these cups of 
tea only, or cups of 
And as erunched and 
quatfed we listened to a certain strain not 


faney, feeling, in 
spiration we 
easily to be described, changing from its 
craver first notes to the sweetest and most 
charming vibrations. 


Who ean ever reeall a good talk that is 


You remember the room in 
which it was held. the look of the chairs, 


over ? ean 


_but the actual talk takes wings and flies 


away. A dull talk has no wings, and is 


remembered more easily ; so are those tire 


As I write I have before mv eves one of Mi 


Arthur Severn’s delightful sketches of the hills and 
shady trees round about Brantwood. 


TOHN RUSKIN.- [FROM PORTRAIT BY HUBERT HERKOMER, A 
From the etching published by tt t 


g d the Fine Art Soci Londor 
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sone conversations which consist of sen 
tences which we all repeat by rote, whieh 


have bored us a hundred times before, and 


hich do not lose this property by lone 
But a real 


Ise talk leaps into life: it is 
there almost before we are conscious of its 


existence What system of notation ean 


mark it down as it flows, modul iting from 
its opening chords to those delightful ex 
hilaratine the 


hts which are gone again 


almost before we are awakening t their 
eharm 
Ruskin was explainine his views In tiis 


OW Words us we sat there I should do 


lint ill justice if 1 tried to reeall his ser 
The that 


should be ripe and sweet. and we 


mon text Was straw berries 
munched 
wd marked it then and there: that there 
should be a standard of fitness applied to 
every detail of life; and this standard. with 
ecertain gracious malice. wit hospitality, 
and remorselessness. he becan to apply 
to one thing and another, to one person 
and another, to dress, lo food, to books | 
remember his deseribing to my brother-in 
law Leslie Stephen the shabby print and 
that to live 


ind contrasting with these the books 


priper 


vith 


people were content 


he himself was then printing for the use 
of the shepherds And 
among the rest he showed us Sir Philip 


round about. 
Sidney's paraphrase of the psalms, whieh 
he has lone sifice given to the world in 
the Liber Pastoruim. Let us trust these 
fortunate shepherds are worthy of their 
print and APO 

If we compare the-talk of great men and 
women “who will cause this age to be re 
membered,” one element is to be found 1h 
them all —a certain direetness. simplicity, 
and vivid reality; agift for reaching their 
hearers atonee, Ing straight from them 
selves, and from other 
minds; sunshine, in short. not moonshine, 


not reflections 
Perhaps something of this may be due to 
the habit of self respect and self 
which 


reliance 


success and streneth of 
Many uncelebrated 


people have the grace of convineing sim 


purpose 
naturally create 
plicity, but I have never met a really 
great man without it. As one thinks of 
it, one recognizes that the essential char- 
A great 
man is greater than we are beeause his 


consciously 


acteristic of is truth. 


or unconsciously) is 


juster, his streneth stronger less 
strained; his right is more right than 


ours, his certainty more certain : he shows 
us the best of 


that whieh eoncerns him, 
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and the best of ourselves too in that 
concerns #8 in his work or his teaching 

If we look at the Elgin marbles, for 
stance, we feel that the standard of hy 
man attainment is forever raised by thos 
broken lines in eternal harmony, and y 
also indefinitely realize that while | 


mer at 


OOK 


them we ourselves are at our bes 


in sculpture: and so listening back to th; 


echoes of lifetime, Wwe Call most otf 
still hear the echoes of some strains very 
clear, very veal and distinet. out of | 


the confusion of past noise and chatter 
and the w riter (nor is she alone in this 
must ever count the magie of the musik 
of Brantwood oratory among such strains 
M ISIC, oratory, I know not what to cal 


that wondrous gift which subjugates 


Pe 
Who come within its reach 
(rod uses us to Ie peach other so, lens 
minds out.” 
fevera man lent out his mind to help 
others, Ruskin is the man. From coun 
try to country, from age to age, from ele 
ment to element, he leads the way, whil 
his audience, laughing, delighted. follows 


With seramnbling thoughts and apprelhe 
sions and tying leaps, | 


e meanwhile il 
lustrating each delightful. fanciful, dicta 
torial sentence with pictures by the way 
things, facts, objects interwoven. book 
cases opening wide, sliding drawers un 
locked with his own marvellous keys 
and lo! 


the 
tre of the earth, far below Brantwood and 


we are perhaps down in cen 
its surrounding hills, amone specimens 
minerals, and precious stones, Ruskin stil! 
going ahead, and erving 


“sesame and 


“sesame.” and 


opening each seeret re 
cess of his King’s Treasury in turn, point 
ing to each tiny point of light and rain 
bow veined in marble, gold and opal, 
erystaland emerald. Then, perhaps, while 
we are wondering, and barely beginning 
to apprehend his delightful illustrations. 
the lecturer changes from natural things 
to those of art, travelling from veins of 
gold meandering in the marble. and 
speaking of ages to eoins marking the 
history of man. T was specially struck 
by some lovely old Holbein pieces of 
Henry VIL. which he brought out. Tean 
still see Ruskin’s hand holding the broad 
gold mark in its palm. Who eould help 
Whence 
had it come, that golden token, since Hol 
bein laid his chisel down ? 


speculating at such a moment ? 


From what 


Had 


other hands had it reached this one ? 


JOHN 


Wins 
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Shakespeare once lad the spending of it, 


had Bacon clutehed at it 


ham flung it 


or had Buekine 
had Milton 


owned it perhaps before Cromwell called 


to the wind, or 


the King’s money back into his own trea 
SUL Anvhow this golden piece has es 

iped the Puritan's crucibles, and here it 
is still toshow us what a golden COLL may 
be, and lving safe in the Brantwood trea 
SUDA 

It is now several vears since we were at 
Coniston, and T may have perhaps some 
What confused the various occasions when 
we went to vear the 


was absent during our stay, but 


Brant wood, One 
family 
tokens of present kindness came day after 
day—basketfuls brought up by the garden 
er, roses and the afore-mentioned straw 
berries, and ripe things that had 
colored in its sunshine. 


other 


Another vear W hen we were Staying at 
the farm Ruskin was at Brantwood, alone 
with a young relative, and he asked us to 
go up and see him. L remember 
one of those long monologues, varied, ab 


Again 


sorbing, combining 


and meta 
phors into one delightful whole, while the 


piet wares 


POWARD 


RUSKIN 


THE HEAD OF 


carried his own interest 


his subjeet, would be starting to his 


t, bringing down one and another vol 
wine from the shelf, opening the page be 
lo read 


My 


to India, and 


tween his hands, and becinhing 
the passave appropriate to his theme 
companion 


Was on her way 


this brought the talk to Indian matters 
She reminded me that he approved of her 
voing When 
had deseribed to him the life of the person 


she 


and of her purpose she 


Was to see, he said he would 
accord her his blessing, and spoke of the 
example which good Christian men and 
women might set in any part of the world, 
and he quoted Sir Herbert Edwards, whom 
he loved and admired, as an example of 
What a true man should be. He spoke of 
him with kindling eves, warming as he 
went on to tell, as only a Ruskin could 
tell it, the heroic history of the first Sikh 
war 


he did 


spent months without onee looking at the 


What happened in vesterday 


not know: he said he sometimes 


papers, and in deliberate ignorance of 


what was happening and not happening 
in their columns. 


There is a story told of Ruskin receiv 


it 
| 
Ns 
— 
| 
} 
| 


Ing a telegram not long ago from some 


member of the roval family, ol 
Lhe 


tele graph bow, 


hie 


could not construe meaning until he 


called who then in 


the 


ormed him of an event with whieh 


had been ringing lor weeks past 


ich the telegram related 


further remember, among other things 


lis lecture True 


Upot 


Knights,” adelightful deseription of what 


should be 


he 


a True Lady princess, a 
said 
that 


with 


washer ‘yes, a Washer 
woman! To see all was fair and 


clean, to wash water, to cleanse and 
purify wherever she went, to set disorder 
this was ; 


ed things in orderly array wo 


man MISSion Which sentence has of 
ten occurred to me since then at irritating 
administration 


moments of household 


Ruskin has written something not unlike 
tin his leeture upon Queen's Gardens” 
but different left, 
such printers’ type as his 
Lhe 


LOW is the impression 


even by from 
that of flowing 
And as | 
to be 
back again, sitting by that tea table which, 
like 


the words and voice 


on in its delightful measure! 


think of it all, once more we seem 


that one in Grimm's fairy story, 
st emed ever spread for wandering wuests, 
with cakes from the oven: berries, 


roses ; 
erimson and vellow; jugs of cream from 
the dairy hard by 

The writer, speaking to one of Ruskin's 
and faithful 
compared him to a Prospero, thinking of 


most constant readers, once 
this strange power of his over the minds 
of those who are in his company, of the 
ean raise at will, of 


sweet harmonies he 


the wanderings he can Ipose upon his 
subjects, and of lis playful humors and 
fanciful experiments upon the audience, 
‘be it to thy, to swim, to dive into the 
fire, to the curl’d cloud.” Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble, who was the lady in ques 
tion volume of Modern 


Painte rs open before her), said: 


ride on 


(she sat with a 
myself see no resemblance whatever be 
tween the two: Prospero dealt with magic 
and unreality; the power of Ruskin lies 
in the extraordinary reality of his teach 

Think what a vision of beauty lies 
that man 
none ever had a greater gift for showing 


spread before beauty such as 


to others than he.” And this is certainly 
high and wortliy praise, coming from one 
who herself belongs to the noble race of 
Mrs. Kem 


ble concluded by quoting Ruskin’s account 


spiritual pastors and masters. 


of a heap of gravel by the road-side, which 
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she had just been reading, and which s] 
suid had struck her as one of the most 
markable deseriptions ever written in t 


language 


that | 
reat masters have been Titian. Ca) 
W hen John Ruskit 


the son of John Ruskin, was born in 1819 


Ruskin las said somewhere 
three 
ivle,and Turner 
Titian had been dead over two hundred 
years: Carlvle, beginning life, was livine 
in Edinburgh, where he was supporting 
himself by literature and by articles in 
Dr. Brewster's Lnceyclopadia; Turner was 
a man of forty-four, already well ad 
life; he had published his L: 
her Studiormn, painted many noble pie 
tures; he had built his house in Queen 


Anne Street then for 


vanced in 


and was starting 
Ltaly 

It was a dull and unromantie time in 
the history of 
ng the 


recent Jubilee 


England, a 
lifts 


time reach 


bey ond 


vears’ radius of 


our Men, weary of war 
counting its the 


poor were suffering, the rich were bank 


were resting and cost: 
rupt; the old King was dying, Princess 
Charlotte was dead: the Regent was ab 
sorbed in his sehemes and selfish ends: 
corn Was at starvation prices; mobs were 
breaking out in discontent and riot: and 
yet no less than in more propitious hours 
were the divine stars falling from heaven 
upon children at their play, upon in- 
fants in their eradles, who were to grow 
up with kindled by that 
flame which, refracted from generation to 
generation, keeps the world alive. 


hearts sacred 


‘See a disenchanted nation 


Spring like dav from desolation ; 
To Truth its state is dedicate, 
And Freedom leads it forth.” 

So wrote Shelley, at that time looking 
his last at the Bay of Naples, and com 
pleting the first aet of his Prometheus, 
while Browning and Tennyson were chil 
dren at play in their fathers’ gardens 
Tennyson hidden far away among Lin 
colnshire wolds_ and levels, Browning 
plucking his own brand of Promethean 
lire somewhere on the heights that en 
circle the great city where Ruskin, still 
lying in his cradle, had not as yet found 
a miraculous voice to ery out with, and 
to protest that though love of Truth and 
of Justice might be the same for both, 


Shelley's Freedom and John Ruskin’s 


| 
and (0 


JOHN 
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Freedom were as unlike as night and 

“Tam, and mv father was before me, a 
iolent Tory of the W alter 
that Ho 


Ruskin in lines of 


old school, 


Scott's sehool, is to say, and 


ners,” says the tirst 


Proeterita, 
days when his lately married father and 


voing baek to those early 
mother had settled down in Bloomsbury, 
und when he himself first comes upon the 
scene, “ta child with yellow hair, dressed 
ina White frock like a girl, with a broad, 
light blue sash and blue shoes to mateh,” 
standing at a window, and watching the 
events of the street. 

As one veads Preeterita it seems as if 
John Ruskin wrote his history not with 
ink, but painted it down with light and 
color; he brings the very atmosphere of 
lis life and its phases before us with such 
an instantaneous mastery as few besides 
the life within and 
sight without, the sweet eternal ho 


have reached 


the 


ever 


* My own teaching has been and is that Libeity, 
whether in the body, soul, or political estate of men, 
is only another word for Death, and the final issue 
of Death—Putrefaction ; the body, spirit, and polit 
ical estate being healthy only by their bonds and 
1875, Fors, Letter 411 
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rizons (even though 
but Norwood 


hills and ridwes), 


they be 
the living and delight 
ful figures in the foregwround, 

Its author has chosen to christen the 
story Preterita, but 


less belonging to the past and more en 


Was ever a_ book 


tirely present to our mood than this one ? 
Not 


even Carlyle’s passionate reminiscences, 


Goethe's own autobiography, not 


come up to it in vividness. There are 


so few words, such limpid images are 


brought flashing before us, that one al 
Is it a i 
thing out of 


most asks, book or is it some 


our own secret Conscious 
read 7” 
Are we not actually living in its pages, 
in the light of that austere 
vet childhood ¢ Half a 
tury rolls back, and we see the baby up 


the drawing-room 


ness that we remember as we 
dawning 
elorious cen 
windows, 
standing absorbed, watching the water 
earts, and that wondrous turn-cock, who 


above at 


55 
‘ 
| 
> 
} 


turos and turns till a fountain springs up 
in the middle of the street and as we 
still wateh the child, gazing out with his 


vray, deep-set eves, the brown brick walls 


somehow become Transprrent as they did 
for Ebenezer Seroove, and we are in the 
sume omyvsterious fashion absorbed into 
the quiet home and = silent life We 
vet to know the inmates with some im 
material friendship and intimacy The 
father, that entirely honest man” of rare 


vifts and refinement, going and coming 
to his wine-merchant’s office in Billeter 
Street; the mother, combining the spirit 
of Martha and of Mary, unflinching, or 
derly, living for her husband and her 
son, not rejecting the better part, but 
forcing every member of her household 
to conform to her views of both worlds, 
and binding down their lives by some 
emphatic and restraining power duit 
how soon the child born to such liberty 
of thought, to such absolute obedience of 
will, learns to escape from his bonds, to 
create his own life and world! His very 
playthings (all others being denied to 
him) he makes for himself out of the ele 
ments, the air above, the waters beneath, 
the craters of the coal-heavers as they 
empty the sacks at the door. ** My mo 
thers general principles of the first treat 
ment were to guard me with steady wateh- 
fulness from all avoidable pain or danger; 
and for the rest to let me amuse myself; 
but the law was | should find my own 
amusement. No toys of any kind were 
at first allowed, and the pity of my Croy 
don aunt for my monastic poverty in this 
respect was boundless. On one of my 
birthdays, thinking to overcome my mo 
ther’s resolution by splendor of tempta 
tion, she bought the most radiant Punch 
and Judy she could tind in all the Soho 
Bazar, as big as a real Punch and Judy, 
all dressed in searlet and gold, and that 
would dance My mother was obliged 
to accept them, but afterward quietly 
told me it was not right [I should have 
them, and [I never saw them again.” 

This Croydon aunt must have been a 
vood and loving aunt to little Joln. 
* Whenever my father was ill.” he says 

“and hard work and sorrow had al 
ready set their mark on him we all 
went down to Croydon to be petted 
by my homely aunt, and walk on Dup 
pas Hill and on the heather of Ad 


dington.”” He dwells with affectionate 


remembrance upon the house and its ga 
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bles and early faseinations for him \i 
chosen domain being the shop, the bac 
room, and the stones round the sprit 


of ervstal water at the back door (lor 
since let tl 


and my chief companion my aunt's d 

Powser, Whom she had taken pity On Wie 

he Was a snappish starved vagrant, an 
made a brave and affectionate dow ot 
which was the kind of thine she did fo 
every living creature that came in her way 
all her life long.” 

Mrs. Ruskin, with all her passionate dé 
votion to her son, seems to have had no 
idea whatever of making a little child 
happy. The baby’s education was terri 
bly consistent; he was steadily whipped 
when he was troublesome or when he 
tumbled down stairs. ‘We seldom had 
company even on week-days, and [ was 
never allowed to come down to dessert 
until much later in life, when Twas abl 
to erack other people’s nuts for them, but 
never to have any myself, nor anything 
else of a dainty kind. Once at Hunter 
Street [I recollect my mother giving me 
three raisins in the forenoon out of the 
store cabinet.” But not all the rules and 
rails and restrictions of Hunter Street and 
Brunswick Square could prevent the child 
from finding out for himself that brick 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars 
acage. He stands in the light of the win 
dow, in his silent, thoughtful fashion, 
creating his own existence for himself, 
and just as the turn-cock turned and 
turned until a fountain sprang from the 
pavement, so even in baby life does Rus 
kin lay his master-hand upon the stones, 
and lo! the stream of life begins to flow. 
In later days he smites the rock, and bids 
the children drink living waters from the 
spring of life eternal, sometimes also to be 
mingled with those waters of strife “‘called 
Meribah.”** 

Vi 

It was up on the summit of Herne Hill 
that John Ruskin the elder (wheu he felt 
that his affairs justified him in so doing 
bought the semi detached house standing 
among the alijond blossoms, from W hence 
Ruskin dates the preface to Praterita 
**T write these few prefatory words on my 
father’s birthday,” says Ruskin,in the year 
ISS6, ‘*in what was once my nursery in 
his old house, to which he brought my mo 
ther and me sixty two years since, | being 

* See the first volume of Wodern Painters and 


certain numbers of Deucalion, ete., ete. 


JOHN 


RUSKIN 


CONISTON 


then four vears old. [have written frank 
lv. garrulously, and at ease,” he continues, 
speaking of what it gives me joy to re- 
member at any length IT like, sometimes 
very carefully of what I think may be 
iseful for others to know, and passing 
over in total silence things whieh IT have 
no pleasure in reviewing.” 

We have good reason to be vrateful to 
a Writer who sets down for our happy 
reading such remembrance, such silence. 
as Almost child has some 
natural glamour and instinet of its own 
by whieh 


this. every 


the glare of life is softened. 
and the first steep wavs garlanded and 
eased and charmed. We call those men 
poets who retain this divine faculty all 
their lives, and who are able to continue 
looking at the world with the clear eaze 
of childhood, discerning the unehanging 
natural things and beauties in the midst 
of all the wanderings of disappointment 
and confusion. Such a poet is Ruskin, if 
evera man was born a poet. Take the story 


OLD HALL 


AND OLD MAN 


of little John at play in his childish garden, 
where the mulberry tree and the white 
heart cherry-tree are. ** The ground was 
absolutely beneficent with maciecal splen 
dor of abundant fruit, fresh ereen. 
wmnber, and rough bristled crimson. bend 
ing the spinous branches, clustered pearl 
and pendent ruby, joyfully discoverable 
under the large leaves that looked like 
vine. 


soft 


The differences of primal impor 
tance which observed.” he suvs, be 
tween the nature of 
that of Eden, as I imagined it. 
that in this all the fruit 
bidden, and there were companion 
able Then touch of 
Which many a parent will ruefully ac 
knowledge the truth: ‘* My mother. find 
ing her chief personal pleasure in her 


this garden and 


were 


one Was tor 


ho 


beasts.” follows a 


flowers, was often planting or pruning 
beside me, at least if I ehose to stay be 
side her. 


.. Her presence was no restraint 
to me, and also no particular pleasure, 
for, from having always been left so much 


| 
| 
> 
} 
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] 
ALONE 


renerallyvy mV OWl ea 


Lo see to 


old 


both of 


fairs and by the time L was sey 


| Was 


en years already independent 


ment father and mother, 


and having nobody else to be dependent 


ipon, bewan to lead a very small, poky, 


eontented, comeerled 


Cock Robinson Cru 
soe sort of 

How 
sure and the fee 


tical lit 


these words set one to the mea 


ling of that isolated mvs- 


le life in the central point of the 


universe, as le says it appeared to him, 
as it must generally appear to veorme trical 
animals! 

When little John grew older he learn 
ed to read and to spell with what seems 
absolutely wonderful quickness. Every 
morning after breakfast he sat down with 
My mio 


me more to learn than 
she knew | could easily cet learned, if | 


his mother to read the Bible. 


ther never gave 
set myself honestly to work, by twelve 
o'clock, She never allowed anything to 
disturb me when my task was set: and in 


general, even when Latin grammar came 


ENTRAN( 
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E To 


to supplement the Psalms, 1 was my ow 
for at half an 
the half past one dinner.” 


hour be lo 
The list « 


those portions of the Psalms and chapte: 


niaster least 


of the Bible which little John Ruskin ha 
to learn by heart is conscientiously give: 
and might seem to some of us an appa 
ing list. But upon this he comments a 
follows: * Truly, though I have picked tl 
the elements of a little further know ledux 
and owe nota little to the teaching of man 
people, this maternal installation of m 
mind in that property of chapters IT coun 
very confidently the most precious, and 
on the whole the one essential, part of mi 
education.” ** Peace, Obedience, Faith. 
were the three great boons of his earl 
life, he says, and “‘the habit of fixed at 
tention.” The defects of it are told very 
foreibly in language which is pathetic it 
its directness. had nothing to love 
My parents were, in a sort, visible powers 
of nature to me; no more loved than thi 
And 


His life was too formal and too lux 


sun and moon,” thus he sums it 


up. 


BRANTWOOD 


~ 
| 


JOHN 


iyious; by protection innocent, instead 
by practice virtuous,” 
Ruskin should have been a novelist. 
is true, he says he never knew a child 
more incapable than himself of telling a 
tale. but when he chooses to deseribe a 
man* or a woman, there stands the fig 
e before us: when he tells a story, we 
eit; his is rather the descriptive than 
e constructive faculty; his) mastery 
is over detail and quality rather than 
How delightfully he remem- 
rs his past, his journeys in Mr. Tel 
ford’s post-chaise, where he sits propped 
ipon his own little trunk between father 
nd mother, looking out at the country 
Mr. Ruskin 
» elder is travelling for orders, and he 
brings his family north, and finally to 
his sister's home in Perth, where we read 
of the Seottish aunt and the playfellow 
cousins, of the dark pools of Tay, of the 


over form. 


through the glass windows. 


path above them, ‘‘ being seldom traversed 
us children, except at harvest-time, 

when we used to go gleaning in the fields 
bevond.” ‘'T hesitate in recording as a 
constant truth for the world the impres- 
sion left on me, when I went gleaning 

th Jessie, that Seottish sheaves are more 
golden than are found in other Jands, 
ind that no harvests elsewhere visible 
to human eyes are so like the corn of 

eavent as those of Strath Tay and Strath 

Earn.” 

Was ever story more simple, more pa- 
thetic, than the story of little Peter and 
his mother! ‘*‘My aunt, a pure dove- 
priestess, if ever there was one, of High- 
land Dodona, was of a far gentler temper, 
but still to me remained at a wistful dis 
tance. She had been much saddened by 
the loss of three of her children before 
her husband's death. Little Peter es- 
pecially had been the cornerstone of her 
love's building; and it was thrown down 
swiftly. White-swelling came in the 
knee; he suffered much, and grew weak- 
er gradually, dutiful always, and loving, 
and wholly patient. She wanted him 
one day to take half a glass of port-wine, 
and took him on her knee and put it to 
his lips. ‘Not now, mamma; in a min- 
ute,’ said he, and put his head on her 


* Take these few lines deseriptive of Severn: 
what could be more masterly: “Lightly sagacious, 
lovingly humorous, daintily sentimental, as if life 
were but for him the rippling chant of his favorite 
song, ‘ Gente! e qui luceellatore, ” 

+ Psalms, Ixxviii., 24. 
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shoulder, and gave one lone, low sich. 
and died,” 

Little Peter's mother followed him be 
fore many years, and the rest of her chil 
dren having passed one by one through 
the dark river, Mary, the only survivor, 
comes to live in the Ruskin household, 
“a serene additional neutral tint” in the 
home. 

The two children read the Bible togeth 
er, Write abstracts of the sermons in the 
chapel at Walworth, which they attend, 
On the Sundays when the family remain 
at home the father reads Blair's sermons 
aloud, or if a clerk or customer dines with 
them, “the conversation in mere necessary 
courtesy would take the direction of sher 
ry” (Diekens himself might have envied 
this touch), while the two children. sit 
silent in their corner with the Pilgrim's 
Progress and Quarle’s Emblems and 
lox’s Book of Martyrs to pass the time. 

On week-days John, who is now ten 
years old, is learning Greek with Dr. An- 
drews, copying Cruikshank’s illustrations, 
and learning English doggerel. 

When Ruskin was turned twelve his 
mother had taken him six times through 
the Bible; he had had various eclassieal 
masters, drawing masters, and other teach- 
ers; he had begun to study mineralogy, 
was allowed to taste wine, to go to a 
theatre, and on festive days to dine with 
his father and mother, and to listen to 
his father’s reading of the Noctes Am- 
brosian@ and of Byron. On Ruskin’s 
thirteenth birthday his father’s partner, 
Mr. Henry Telford, gives him Rogers’s 
Italy, with its illustrations, and, so he 
savs, determined the main tenor of his 
life. **The drawing-master had vaguely 
stated that the world had been greatly 
dazzled and led away by some splendid 
ideas thrown out by Turner, but until 
then Turner had not existed for the quiet 
family on Herne Hill.” 

Besides all these rising interests there 
are also the descriptions of the people 
(not very numerous) who begin to cross 
the stage, we get glimpses of the neigh- 
bors, and we seem to know them as we 
know the people out of Vanity Fair, 
or out of Miss Austen’s novels: Mr. Tel- 
ford, the owner of the travelling carriage 
and the giver of illustrated books; the 
two clerks at their work—Henry Ritchie, 
who loves Margate—(If you want to 
be happy, get a wife and come to Mar 
gate, he writes)—and Henry Watson and 
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Miss 
Tam- 
Dominie Row- 
and old Mrs. Munroe, with Petite, 


his musical sisters Then there is 


Andrews, who Tam bourg, 


sane 


poor pathetic 


botham: 


her white poodle; and her daughter Mrs. 


Richard Gray entirely simple, meek, 


loving. and serious, saved from being 


stupid by a vivid nature full of enthusi 
It is 
most part, de 


scribed with something of George Eliot's 


like her hy isband’s 


middle-class life for the 


racy reality. 
Vil 
In the early chapters of Prorterita there 
is the first acquaint- 
ance with the enchanting Domeegq family, 


story of Ruskin’s 
which played so important a part in his 
young life—the four girls who, arriving 
unex} ctedly, reduced him 
white which 


to a heap of 
mercredi des cen 


We are 


sisters — 


ashes, 


dres, we read, lasted four years 
told of the 


whether Adele, the graceful blonde of fif 


not exactly which 
teen, Cecile, the dark-eved, finely browed 
girl of thirteen, or Elise or little Caroline 
They 


they spoke 


of eleven, was the chief favorite 
had all 
Spanish and French with perfect grace, 
English with 


been born abroad; 


broken de- 


Southern Cross of uneconeeived 


precision; he 


floating on a sudden into ob 


Stars 


mv 


secure firmament of a London suburb.” 


The writer can picture to herself some 
thing of the charm of these most charm- 
ing sisters, for once by chance, travelling 
on Lake Leman, she found herself wateh- 
ing a lady who sat at the steamer’s end, a 
beautiful young woman, all dressed in 
pale gray, with a long veil floating on the 
wind, who sat motionless and absorbed, 
looking toward the distant hills, not un- 
like the vision of some guiding, wistful 
Ariel at the prow, while the steamer sped 
The story of 
the French sisters has gained an added 


iis wav between the banks. 


interest from the remembrance of those 
dark lovely eyes, that charming counte 
nanee, for afterward, when I knew her 
better, the lady told me that her mother 
had been a Domecq, and had once lived 
with Mr. Ruskin’s home. 
Circumstances had divided them in after- 
days, but all the children of the family 
in turn had been brought up to know Mr. 


Ruskin by name, and to love and appre 


her sisters in 


ciate his books. The lady sent him many 
messages by me, which I delivered in af- 
ter-dayvs, when, alas! 


kin himself I 


it was from Mr. Rus- 
learned that the beautiful 
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traveller — Isabelle, he called her— had 
passed away before her time to those ¢ 
tant hills where all our journeys end 
Ruskin’s jubilee should be counted fro 
the vear he tells 


with a shop to enter thy 


1833, when 
father to 
names as subseribers to Prout’s Sketches ; 
Flanders and Italy, and they were show 
the specimen print of the turreted wi: 
dow over the Moselle at Coblentz. “We 
rot the book home to Herne Hill befor 
the time of our usual annual tour, and a 
my mother watched my father’s pleasur 
and the wonderfu 
places, she said, why should not we 

My fa 
ther hesitated a little, and then, with e 

tering eves, said, why not 7” 


us he Wwe) 
His 


mine in looking at 


and see some of them in reality 
How plain 


The litth 
family assembled in its quiet after-din 


ly one can see the picture! 


ner conclave, the boy turning over 

pages of his book, the father opening th: 
map, the practical mother 
forming dreams into reality. 


big trans 
Quret and 
lend themselves more 
readily than more brilliant existences to 


monotonous lives 
possibilities, to immense events, and this 
Was event for all the world as wel! 
as for the Ruskin family. 


an 


Was there ever, will there ever be such 
a journey again, such a combination of 
comfort, of dawning genius, of actual dig 
nity and leisure, of eves to see, of wheels 
to roll smoothly along the broad roads 
The child no longer sits perched on his im 
provised little bracket-seat, but is one of a 
dignified family with a maid and couri 
travelling as quickly as four horses and 
postilions in huge boots can carry them 
toward the wonder-land beyond the hori 
zon, that country of vines, of distant Al 
pine ranges, of cloud and sky and moun 
tain pass, of fair city and glorious art. 

He says: We found our pleasant rooms 
always ready, our good horses always 
Waiting; everybody took their hats off 
when we arrived and when we departed ; 
Salvador presented his accounts weekly. 
and they were settled without a word of 
demur. To all these conditions of luxury 
and felicity can the modern steam-puffed 
tourist conceive the added and eulmina 
ting one that we were never in a hurry?” 

The story of Ruskin's first sight of the 
Alps is one that no one who has ever seen 
a snowy range will ever pass over or for 
get. 

“We dined at four as usual, and the 
evening being entirely fine, went out to 


JOHN RUSKIN, 


ilk, all of us 
Mary and I. 
“We must have still spent some time 


my fatherand motherand 


town-seeing, for it was drawing tow- 
rd sunset when we got up to some g 

) promenade, west of the town. 

ve, and high above the Rhone, so ; 
mmand the open country across 
and west. At open 
suntry of low undulation, far into blue, 


e south which 
vazipg as at one of our own distances 
rom Malvern of Worcestershire. or Dor 
ng of Kent, suddenly behold bevond. 
lhere was no thought in any of us fora 
oment of their being clouds. They were 
ear as erystal, sharp on the pure horizon 
.and already tinged with rose by the 
Infinitely beyond all that 


e had ever thought or dreamed, the seen 


sinking sun. 
valls of Eden could not have been more 
eautiful to us; round 
ieaven the Death. ... 
Thus in perfect health of life and fire of 
eart,not,wanting to have anything more 


not more awful 


walls of sacred 


than T had, knowing of sorrow only just 
so much as to make life serious to me. not 
enough to slacken in the least its sinews. 
ind with so much of science mixed with 
feeling as to make the sieht of the Alps 


in allusion to the above Was writter 


| 


not only the revelation of the beauty of 
the earth, but the opening of the first page 
of its volume, I 


went down that 


ing from the garden terrace of 


even 
Schat? 
hausen with my destiny fixed in all of it 
that was to be and 


To that terrace and to the shore of the 


most sacred useful, 
Lake of Geneva my heart and faith return 
to this day in every impulse that is vet 
nobly alive in them, and every thought 
that has in it help or peace.” 

It would be too long to transeribe at 
length, as one would like to do, the 
of Preaterita 
lovely 


pages 
Which take us from 
height to another, from summer 
to summer, from Schaffhausen to Milan, 
to the 


one 


“encompassing Alps, the perfeet 


ness and purity of the sweet, stately, stain 


less marble against the sky 

We all build tabernacles here and there 
in life. {t was on the Col de la Faucille 
that John Ruskin erected his in 1885. 

“The Col de la Faueille on that day 
opened to me in distinet vision the Holy 
Land of my future work and true home 
in this world.” he says. Far as the eye 
could reach—that land and its moving or 

waters; Arve, and his gates of 
and his glacier fountains; Rhone, 


pausing 
Cluse,* 


iter 


Ur 
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and the infinitude of his sapphire lake, 


his peace beneath the narcissus meads of 


Vevay, his cruelty beneath the promon- 


tories of Sierre. And all that rose against 
and melted into the sky, of mountain and 


mountain SHOW 


and all that living plain, 
burning with human gladness, studded 


a Milky Way of star 


dwellings east across its sunlit blue.” 


With white houses 


And so we follow the 
little John 


and 


elild 


from out 


vear by 
year: we see 


his blue shoes ribbons, wid frilled 


collars and bovish buttons, to rustling 
dignities of silicen robe and tasselled cap, 
and promoted from his niche behind the 
drawing-room chimney-piece to the run 
of all Oxford. His fa- 


ther meanwhile returns contentedly to his 


the cloisters of 


desk opposite the brick wall, where he sits 
quietly amassing the fortune he spends so 
generously and in so liberal a spirit 

The history of the Turners is also to 
be noted: of the collection gradually in- 
creasing: of the father’s pleasure, of the 
son's delight, in the pietures of Richmond 
Bridge and Gosport; in the drawing of 
Winchelsea, “the chief recreation of my 
fatigued hours 
the 
funds 


There is the record of 
£200 a the 


sous coming of age, out 


paternal gift of vear in 
pon the 


for 
“It was not a piece of painted pa 


of whieh Turner is bought 
£70 

per, but a Welsh castle and village and 
Snowdon in blue cloud that I bought for 


my seventy pounds.” 


another 


Vill 
Ruskin was entered as Gentleman-Com 
moner at Christ-chureh,Oxford, and came 
up in January, 18387. “I entered 
as Gentleman-Commoner without further 
debate, and 


was 


as if it 
yesterday the pride of walking out of the 
Angel Hotel and past University College, 
holding 


remember still were 


father’s arm, in velvet 
eap and silk gown.” 
The mother had 


hearts on his vroing into the church. 


my my 


father and their 
He 


would have made a bishop, said his fa 


set 


ther long years after, with tears in his 
eyes; and we may read now, indeed, of 
the first sermon Ruskin ever preached, a 
baby one, in which he deseribes himself as 
a little boy standing up with a red eush 
ion before him, and thumping and preach 
ing ** People be good.” * 

* Nor, indeed, 


s sermon, 


has he happily ceased to preach 
the text of which brings back to one’s 
mind the touching words of dying Scott. 
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Ruskin remained at Oxford until 1s4 
The story of his stay there, of his w 
of his friends, is all delightful read): 
not the least touching part of it all is | 


account of his mother (with his fatly 


entire acquiescence ) leaving her hon 
her daily habits, and establishing hers: 
in lodgings in the Oxford High Street 
as to be at hand in ease of need. BR 
kin’s own filial devotion is also to be 
mired He tells us that 
his happiness were the chief preoecup 
tions of their lives, and 


his wishes at 


he accepts 1 

loving tie generously, as all sons do not! 
Speaking of his degree, Ruskin 
“When was sure 1 had got through 
went out for a walk in the fields north « 


New College (since turned into the Parks 


say 


happy in the sense of recovered freedon 
but extremely doubtful to what 
should put it. There I was at two-and 
twenty, with such and such powers, a 
second-rate exceptl 


use 


the analytical on 
Which were as much in embryo as thi 
rest, and which I had 


and such likinges hithert: 


no means of mea 
suring: such 
indulged rather against conseience, and a 
dim sense of duty to myself, my parents 
and a daily more vague shadow of Ete: 
nal Law. What should IL be 


This question was to be 


or ao 
answered vei 
shortly by publication of the first volun 
of Modern Painters. 
away Oxford | not omit to 
quote a curious passage concerning Dex 


Before coming 


from must 
Liddell, **one of the rarest types of nobl 
presenced Englishmen, the only man in 
Oxford in his day who cared about art 
and whose * keen’ saving concerning Tim 
ner, that he had got hold of a false ideal,’ 

is now noted (curiously enough) as one 
which would have been eminently, help 
ful to Ruskin at the time, had it been then 
impressed upon him. And then we com: 
to the history of that illness after over 
work which sent Ruskin and his parents 
abroad again for an 
travelling away by 


by Lhe 


indefinite period 
Rouen and Tours 
Rhone to Avignon, thence by th: 
Riviera to Florence and the South, in 
search of health. There is also this epi 
taph upon Oxford: “Oxford taught me 
as much Greek as she could, and though 
I think she might have also told me that 
fritillaries grew in Iffey meadow, it was 
better that she left me to find them for 
myself. TI must get on,” he continues, 
‘to the days of opening sight and effec 


tive labor, and to the seenes of nobler 
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lucation, which all metf who keep their 
rts Open receive in the end of days.” 
It is always interesting to ascertain 
en a great man begins his life’s work; 
it. after all, it is searcely the printing of 
book or the framing of the picture 
ch puts a date to the hour in which 
7 mind ripens or carries oul its concep 
mention in Prete- 
fof the publication of Modern Painters 
how much of thought and feel- 
o ‘had already gone toward the book, 
which the actual publishing 


mn: and the casual 
OWws 


seemed 


ie least memorable part to the author. 


volume of Modern 
cinters, he only says: ** It took the best 
the and 
sses the subject with, ‘*The said first 
iume must have been out by my fa- 


aking of the first 


t of winter's leisure,” dis- 


ther’s birthday; its success was assured 
the end of the year.” 
The book made its mark then and there. 
iose qualities whieh Ruskin prefers to 
his analytical qualities seem to oth- 
a happy combination of intui- 
n, of industry, and vivid imagination. 
fhough the principles and 
ichings were variously esteemed, ev- 
vy one acknowledged their importance, 
d it seems but justice to Mr. Ruskin to 
suggest that he was notaltogether account- 
which his 
idmirers have sometimes accepted his elo- 


Lo be 


graduate’s 


ible for the seriousness with 


It is hard- 

fair perhaps to look back at the by-gone 
criticisms of this startling and eloquent 
publication. 


juent paradoxes and humors. 


Reviewers writing long af- 

', With experience and knowledge of the 
road, can drive their team steadily, crack- 
ing their long whips with a sense of dig- 
nity and final authority which is admi- 
rable for retrospective commonplace; but 
iow are they to rein in a Pegasus who has 
inadvertently found himself harnessed to 

e old coach, and who puts out his wings 
and flies straight up intothe air?) Pegasus 
n his flight does not hesitate to kick out 
right and left, overturning as he goes the 
various **Van Somethings and Bae Some- 
things,” with other shrines that we would 
gladly Blackwood of 
those days took up the battle in an over- 
bearing and angry spirit. The reviewer 
comes to the defence of the giants and 
windmills this new Don Quixote is attack- 
ing right and left—Claude, Sal vator,Cuyp, 
Jerghem, Ruysdael, ete. ‘‘You cannot 
judge with judgment if you have not the 
sun in your spirit and passion in your 


more sacrilice. 


RUSKIN. 


heart,” cries the young champion, dealing 


his thrusts. But this is not language to 
be applied to such authorities as those of 
Blackwood then, or perhaps of the Ndin 
burgh nowadays; and 


turn strike at the graduate with the sun 


the erties in re 
in their eves, and with passion in their 
words if not in their hearts 

second 
Blackwood 
more within the limits of 
sured criticism, allowing 


article which appeared in 
far 
fair and mea 


k to be 


some vears later 


Was 


the boo 


the work of a man of power, thinking in 


dependently, feeling strongly, and with 
“a mortal aversion to be in a erowd.” 
Meanwhile Fraser, in its article on the 


second edition, declares that “‘the Oxford 
graduate has sought a reputation even mn 
the wall 
the Castle of Prejudice, and from its 
embattled parapet 
The graduate’s volume 


the Canon’s mouth, has sealed 


of 
waves us to follow 

“prompts us to 
for the true, and 
quitting the cant of gallery connoisseur 


leave the conventional 


ship, to find tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, Serniols in stones, and 
And in this, in 
deed, lies the wonderful charm and value 
of Ruskin’s 


good in everything.’ 


writing. To Ruskin 


flowe r 


every 


natural thing, every and 


seems mystically and wonderfully reveal 


stone, 
ed, and as we read on 
most new sense seems our own fora time. 
From the Hthies of the Dust to the Stones 
of Venice, from the Springs of Wandel to 
Dencalion, there is which 
attracted he 
study with love and intuition, nothing he 


sometimes an al 


nothing has 


once him whieh does not 


does not use with admiration, This ap 
plies chiefly to his love for Nature 


the more human 


or 
part in art his feeling 
is different altogether, and there his in 
stinct for destruction is often as fierce as 
his gift for construction is exquisite when 
he treats of Nature and her silent belong 
ings. 
IX 

The writer of this little essay certainly 
cannot pretend either to the knowledge 
or to the infallibility of an art eritie, and 
she has therefore ventured to take Ruskin 
from her own point of view only, as a 
teacher, as a writer of the English lan 


guage, as a poet in his own measure. 
How is it possible to a man writing, as he 
says, ‘‘ with passion,” with all the vibrating 
chords of a thousand interests and revela- 
tions, to be the temperate and dispassion- 


ate awarder of that bare justice which is 
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all an orthodox critic 


should bestow ? 
Many things, indeed, leave him altogeth- 
er silent and apparently irresponsive; he 
does not always contradict the verdict of 
generations, but he accepts it without en- 
The instinetive form which 
beauty takes for him is that of Nature 
and her direct influence 


thusiasm 


upon himself. 
His attitude toward Greek art is curious 
ly characteristic of this; so were his first 
impressions of Rome. 

Ruskin said of 
his mother’s house-keeping arrangements: 


Very long afterward 
*T don't think the reader has vet been in- 
formed that [ inherited to the full my 
mother’s love of tidiness and cleanliness, 
and that in Switzerland, next to her eter- 
nal snows, what I most admired was her 
white sleeves.” 

Was it Ruskin’s love of order, then, 
Which caused him to sutfer so much in 
Rome, where he waywardly painted the 
rags fluttering in a by-street, and would 
not givea thought to the ancient churches 
Was 


his sincerity 


and statues and pictures and ruins. 
it his love of tidiness or 
him at first write almost 
eruelly of Italy, of Florence, and of the 
Utlizi, of Siena and 


ly confeetionery, faithless vanity”’? 


which made 


its cathedral, ‘* cost- 

The 
first sight of St. Peter's, he telis us, was 
to him little than a gray mule- 
stone, announcing twenty miles yet of 
He that the 
stanze could not give him any pleasure, 
“What the Forum or Capitol had been 
he did not in the least Raphael's 
‘Transfiguration’ and Domenichino’s ‘St. 
Jerome’ he pronounced, without the small- 
hesitation 


more 


stony road. ascertained 


eare., 


ret 
esi 


Domenichino’s a bad pie- 
ture, and Raphael's an ugly one” (which 
verdict [ can father 
endorsing, as far as the Raphael was con- 
cerned). 


remember my own 
| ought also in fairness to add 
that, later on, many of Ruskins’s unquali- 
tied early eriticisms are entirely modilied 
and swept away. 

the volume of Modern 
Painters, ** not meant to be in the least 
like what it 
Chamouni”™ 


kor second 
wanted more 
; and further on, feeling that 
he must know more of Italy, see Pau and 


Ruskin 


Florence again, before writing another 
word, he tells his indulgent parents of 
his wish. Turner, of all people, strongly 
opposed the journey, the Continent being 
then in an angry and disturbed condition ; 
but papa and 


agreed, 


mamma have 


And so the new life began for 


seem to 
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him as we read in the chapters head, 
Campo Santo and Macugnaga. 
enthusiastic, 
work : 


“Serio 
worship and 
up at 
thinking; 


wonder 4 
six, drawing, studyi: 
breaking bread and drink: 
wine at intervals: homeward the mom: 
the sun went down.” ‘The days that } 
gan in the cloister of the Campo Sar 
usually ended by my getting upon ti 
roof of Santa Maria della Spina, and s 
ting in the sunlight that transfused tl) 
warm marble of its pinnacles till the w 
abated brightness went down beyond thi 
arches of the Ponte a Mare, the few foo: 
steps and voices of the twilight silent 
the streets, and the city and her mou) 
tains stood mute as a dream beyond 1 
soft eddying of Arno.” We may judge 
by these illustrations to his life what so: 
of material it was that Ruskin himself put 
into his noble books. Where is it that 
he writes of the temples not made wit 
hands, but riveted of hearts, and that 
kind of *‘marble crimson veined” is in 
deed eternal! 

It was between the publication of th: 
first and second volumes of Moder) 
Painters that Ruskin came under Car 
lyle’s influence. Long years afterward 
Carlyle himself, writing to Emerson, says 
“There is nothing going on among us as 
notable to me as those fierce lightning 
bolts Ruskin is copiously and desperate!) 
pouring into the black world of Anarchy 
all around him. No other man in Eng 
land that I meet has in him the divine 
rage against iniquity, falsity, and base 
ness that Ruskin has, and that every man 
ought Unhappily he is not a 
strong man—one might say a weak man 
rather—and has not the least prudence of 
management, though if he ean hold out 


to have. 


for another fifteen years or so, he may 
produce, even in this way, a great effect 


or so. God grant it, say 

[ heard a pretty account once from Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton of a visit paid by Rus- 
kin to Carlyle in the old familiar room 
in Cheyne Walk, with the old picture of 
Cromwell on the wall, and Mrs. Carlyle’s 
little tables and pretty knick-knacks still 
in their quiet order. Mr. Ruskin had 
been ill not long before, and as he talked 
on of something he cared about, Mr. Lyt 
telton said his eyes lighted up, and he 
seemed agitated and moved. Carlyle 
stopped him short, saying the subject was 
too interesting. ‘* You must take care,” 
he said, with that infinite kindness which 
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('arlyle could show; ‘* you will be making 
vurself ill And Ruskin, 
te simply, like a child, stopped short. 
You 


naster, 


once more 
are right,” he said, calling Carlvle 
and then to talk of 
nething else, as dull, no doubt, as any- 
e could be that Ruskin and Carlyle 
ild talk about together. 
ln the first volume of Preeterita there 
me particular passage about Carlyle to 


went on 


ch many of us will demur. 

Ruskin himself this time is now quoting 

ry the Emerson correspondence, and he 
s: “1 tind at page 18 this to me en 
y disputable, and to my thought, so 

and 

» exclamation of my master’s: * Not 


as undisputed, much blamable 


ible 
ve ean think that here and there one 
hinking of us, one is loving us, does 
s waste earth become a peopled gar- 

My training, as the has 
haps enough perceived, produced in 
My 


nes of happiness had always been when 


reader 
Lhe prec isely Opposite sentiment, 
‘body was thinking of me....The gar 
at home was no waste place to me 
I did 


of interest either to the ants or the 


not suppose myself an ob 


itterflies, and the only qualitieation of 
delight of my evening walk at Cham- 
vnole was the sense that my father and 
other were thinking of me, and would 
frightened if I 


r tea 


was ten minutes late 


‘] don’t mean in the least that I could 
e done without 
much 
... 
s waste to him unless he had admirers 


them. They were to 
more than Carlyle’s wife to 
that the rest of the world 
it is a sorry state of sentiment enough, 
id Lam somewhat tempted for once to 
imire the exactly opposite temper of my 
My entire 
serving without 


vn solitude. delight was in 
observed: if I 
all the better. 
| was absolutely interested in men and 


being 
mld have been invisible, 


n their ways as I was interested in mar 
..The 
iving habitation of the world. the oraz 
ig and nesting in it, the spiritual power 
of the air, the 


nots and chamois and in trouts. . 


rocks, the waters—to be 
n the midst of it, and rejoice, 
er at it:.. 


and won 
.this was the essential love of 
nature in me, this the root of all that I 
lave us ‘fully become.” 

As Il have already said, this peculiar 
sense of solemn responsibility to nature 
and to mankind, and irresponsibility to 
individuals, is most specially to be noted 


in Ruskin; more specially in the 
Ruskin, 


vounye 


who writes as people of strong 


imaginations write when the impulse is 
on them, realizing at the moment but one 
aspect of a feeling. But though he writes 
in this detached and lofty fashion. every 
the 


where exist 


page of his memoir with 


Vibrates 
at 


warm light of a united home. 


mutual love, contidence, S\ mpathy, with 
out which the whole 


half the charm of 


pieture would be gone 


X 


At Macugnaga, Ruskin, maturing his 


second vol ime, seems to have lived in 


good company, With a couple of Shake 
speare’s plays and his own thoughts, but 
not to have enjoyed his solitude so much 
as might have been expected from his 
Mr. Boxall and Mr. Hardinge 


presently joined him for a time, and then 


1 
theories 


Caine another serious illness, after whieh 


volume of Modern Painters 


Was published, in 1846. 


the second 


This second volume concerns the seliools 


of Italy and its histories of art, and raised 


as much indignation as the first had done. 
though irritation 


less Crities thanked 


Heaven openly that they were publicans 


and still able to admire, not Pharisees 


rejecting right and left Then followed 


another beautiful sermon and more par 


The The 


Lamps was to show that certain 


ables. book ealled Seven 
right 
States of temper and moral feeling were 
the magie powers by which all good ar 
chitecture, without exception, had 
produced.” The Stones of Venice ap 


peared between the vears 1851 and 1853, 


been 


and had from beginning to end no other 


aim than to show that the Gothie archi 
tecture of Venice had arisen out of. and 
indicated in all its features, a state of pure 
national faith and of domestic virtue, and 
thatits Renaissance architecture had arisen 
out of, and indicated in all its features, a 
state of concealed national infide lity and 
of domestic corruption 

Again and again, as we read our Ruskin. 
the truth of his father’s savine occurs to 
one, **He should have been a bishop!” 
Everything has a moral to him and a 
**Tn these 


distinetive character as 


meaning books of mine, their 


essays on art is 


their bringing everything to a root in 


human passion or in human hope,” he 
says in Modern Painters (Vol. V.). The 
law of perfectness is one of his favorite 
texts, one that he would have us all pur 
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sue He eulls and he chooses at will, 
dwelling upon each detail which illus- 
trates his own vast and lovely concep- 
tion of things as they should be—as 
they might be for us if we were all Rus- 
kins: and the chief danger for his disci- 
ples is that of seeing details too vividly, 
and missing the whole. There is also all 
the extraordinary influence of his person 
ality in his teaching. Oracles such as are 
Mill and Spencer veil their faces when 
thev utter. Poets and orators like Ruskin 
uncover their heads as they address their 
congregations. 

Ruskin has not only words at his com- 
mand, but delicate hands. Look at the 
sketches and drawings in the latter vol- 
umes of Modern Painters. How eloquent 
and graceful they are, whether it is indi 
eated motion or shadow, whether clouds 
or spiral leaf and upspringing branch ! 

When Ruskin records his past, it is as 
often as not by the sketches he has taken 
along the way that he marks his progress. 
And how true the saying is that nothing 
else—no deseriptions—ever bring back a 
former state of mind and being as an old 
sketeh will do! Sometimes one’s old self 
actually seems to come up and take it out 
of one’s hand. Only last night, apropos 
of these sketehes of Ruskin’s, and of a 
new portfolio of them lately published, I 
heard no less an authority than the Slade 
Professor at Cambridge saying that, with 
all the eredit Professor Ruskin has justly 
won as a master of English diction, he 
has searcely gained as much as he de- 
served for the exquisite character of his 
actual drawing. 

As one looks down the list of Ruskin’s 
writings* one can roughly read the story 


It mav be convenient to give the following list 
of Mr Ruskin’s works, taken from Men of the Time, 
and from the fly-leaves of Mr. George Allen: 


Poems. Friendship’s Offering. 1835 to 1843 

Modern Painters. Vol. L, 18438. 

Modern Painters Vol. IL, 1846. 

Art Quarterly Review, June, 1847, Lord Lind- 
sav’s Christian Art; March, 1848, Eastlake on the 
History of Painting 


Seven Lamps of Architecture 


King of the Golden River, 1849. Illustrated by 
R. Dovle 

Stones of Venice. Vol. IIL,°5153, 1851 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting 1853 


Giotto and his Works in Padua, 1854, for the 
Arundel Society 

Notes on the Royal Academy. Five parts. 1855 
to 1859 

Modern Painters. Vol. Ill 

Modern Painters. Vol. [V.. 1856. 

Notes on the Turner Collection. 1857. 


of his life. In the early numbers of | 
Cornhill Magazine his papers on polit 

economy appeared, and it must have |) 
about that time that he entered into 

partnership with Miss Octavia Hill 

sulting in one of the most mMportant ; 
interesting movements of the day. 

There is a short article by Miss H 
a by-gone Fortnightly Review, deseri| 
the beginning of what has led to so m 
The article is called ** Cottage Property 
London.” The said cottages, begrimn 
and overcrowded by the dreary Lona: 
peasantry, were whitewashed and drain: 
with the help of Mr. Ruskin’s £700 
relet again by Miss Hill to the poor yx 
ple themselves, of whom she always wi 
with admirable discernment and sym 
thy. As she tells of her tenants, of thi 
fortitude, their power of hope, their sin 
ple, entire confidence, their extraordina: 
patience, Miss Hill speaks with the kno 
ledge that people bring whose genius 
in the work into which they throw thei 
hearts, and Mr. Ruskin was the first to 
recognize her gift. 

‘*T had not great ideas of what must 
done,” she says. My strongest endea 
were to be used to rouse habits of industry 
and effort. The plan was one which di 
pended on just governing more than on 
helping. The first point was to secure such 
power as would enable me to insist on soni 
essential sanitary arrangements. | laid 
the scheme before Mr. Ruskin, who entered 


Political Economy of Art. 1857. Two | 
tures 1859-1860 

The Two Paths. (Lectures on Art.) 

Modern Painters. Vol Vu 1860 

Sir Joshua Holbein, Cornhill Magazine, 

Unto this Last. Cornhill Magazine. 1860-1 

Munera Pulveris. Fraser’s Magazine, 1862-1865 

Notes on the Alps. 

Cestus of Aglaia 1865 

Sesame and Lilies. 

Ethies of the Dust 1865. 

Crown of Wild Olive. 1866. 

Time and Tide by Wear and Tyne. 

Queen of the Air. 1869, 

Lectures on Art. 1871 to 1878. 

Fors Clavigera 

Aratra Pentelice. 1872. 

The Relation between Michael Angelo and ' 
toret, 1872 

The Eagle’s Nest. 1872 

Arindne Florentina. 1873-1876. 

Love's Meinie. 1873. 

Val d’ Arno. 1874 

Proserpina. 1875-1876. 

Deucalion. 1875-1878. 

Mornings in Florenee. 1875-1877. 

Bibliotheea Pastorum. 1877. 

Preeterita. (Still publishing.) 1888, 


‘in 
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He at once came 
money 


nto it most warmly. 
with all the 
the whole risk of the undertak 
himself. 
it would be far more useful if it 


ind took 


necessary, 


He showed me, how 


ig upon 
er, that 


in ought to be able to pay for his own 


be made to pay—that a working 


ouse. 

| found a letter among my father’s pa 
pers the other day which must have been 
vritten by Mr. Ruskin about this time, and 
sit bears upon one of his many theories, 
and is interesting and characteristic, T will 
insert it here, 
fy father’s, Monsieur Louis Marvy, who 
Young Street He 
is an engraver by profession; he had, 


It concerned an old friend 


pent one winter in 
is | believe, been mixed up in some of the 

volutionary episodes of 1848. He was 
very charming and gentle person, in 


He 


ifter hour at his plates. 


elieate health. used to work hour 
He lived quietly 
in our house, chietly absorbed by his work, 
He died quite young, not long after his 
return to France. Mr. Ruskin’s letter re- 
ers Ina measure to this by-gone episode, 


uid [have his permission to transeribe it: 


21st December. 
I think 
know) that 


general 


“DENMARK 

“ DEAR Mr. THACKERAY, 

think if I did not 

right in this lecturing, 

hough, until I knew it, I did not feel able to 
efuse the letter of request asked of me. 


(or should 
you are quite 


law about 


“The mode in which you direct your chari- 
ty puts me in mind of a matter that has lain 
mind, though IT never have had 
the time or face to talk to you of it. 


Ong On my 

“Tn somebody’s drawing-room ages ago you 
were speaking aecidentally of M.de Marvy. I 
expressed my great obligation to him,on which 
you said that T could now prove my gratitude, 
if I chose, to his widow, which choice I then 
not accepting, have ever since remembered the 
circumstance as one peculiarly likely to add, 
so far as it went, to the 

our mind of the hollowness of people’s say- 


general impression on 
ings and hardness of their hearts. 

“The faet is, ] give what I give almost in 
an Opposite way I think there are 
many people who will relieve hopeless distress 
for one who will help at a hopeful pineh, and 
when [have choice I nearly always give where 
I think the money will be fruitful rather than 
merely helpful. T would lecture for a school 
when IT would not for a distressed author, and 
would have helped De Marvy to perfect his 
invention, but not 
ject 


to yours, 


unless I had no other ob- 
his widow after he was gone. In a word, 
Llike to prop the falling more than to feed the 
fallen. This, if you ever tind out anything of 
my private life, you will know to be true; but 
I shali never feel comfortable, nevertheless, 
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about that Marvy business unless you send to 
me tor ten pounds for the next author, or art 
ist, or widow of either, whom you want to help. 
“And with this weight at last off my mind, 
I pray vou to believe me always faithfully, re 
spectfully yours, J. RusKIN. 
“All best wishes of the season to you and 


your daughters.” 


And my father’s daughter may be per 
haps forgiven for adding that there are 
few among us who will not sympathize 
as much with Mr. Ruskin when he breaks 
his theories as when he keeps to them, 
I don't know if it is fair to quote the story 
I heard at Coniston, long after, of the man 
who had grossly lied and cheated at Brant- 
wood for years, and whose wages Mr. Rus 
kin went on paying, because he could not 
vive him a character, and could not let 
him and his children starve. 


XI. 


It may be here as well to 
words of Mr. Ruskin’s publie work 
the of the 


George's published 


say a few 
In 
statement st 
Guild him he 
explains the two chief objects of the soci 


purposes of 


by 


Firstly, agricultural work, reclaim 
ing waste lands, and the encouragement 
help of 
steam (‘‘a cruel and furious waste of fuel 


of manual labor without the 


to do what every stream and breeze are 


ready to do”); Secondly, the building of 


museums and schools of art and study. 


‘*T continually see subseriptions of ten, 
fifteen, or thousand 


twenty pounds for 


new churches. Now a good clergyman 


all 


his parishioners essentially need to hear 


never wants a chureh. He can say 
in any of his parishioners’ best parlors or 
upper chambers, or, if these are not large 
enough, in the market-place or harvest 
field. What does he want with altars 

was the Lord's Supper eaten on one? 

what with for the 
pride of them; what with font and pul 
pit that the next way-side brook or mossy 
form wholesome habits they (the young) 


pews useless rents 


bank cannot give him ?” order to 
must be placed under wholesome condi- 
For the pursuit of any intellect 
ual inquiry to advantage not only leisure 
The 


“university,” 


tions. 


must be granted them, but quiet 


words school,” ‘* college,” 
rightly understood, imply the leisure ne 
cessary for learning, the companionship 
necessary for sympathy, and wilfulness 
restrained by the daily vigilance and firm 


ness of tutors and masters. 
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The writer has not seen the museum at 
Sheffield, but happening to admire the 
work of a young water-color painter only 
a day ago, and to ask where he had stud 
ied, she was told that he had studied with 
nature for a teacher: but that besides 
working in this great academy he had 
also greatly profited by Mr. Ruskin’s 
museum at Sheflield, where the most in 
teresting and valuable art treasures are to 
be found in a couple of rooms opening on 
each side of the door of a road-side cottage. 
At one time Mr. Ruskin intended to build 
an art museum for Shettield, and commis 
sioned Mr. William Marshall to prepare 
the plans. [donot know why this scheme 
Was never carried beyond the designs. 
We all know of his noble and patriotie 
gifts to Oxford, where he has been twice 
elected Slade Professor of Fine Arts. 
Cambridge also made signals of respect 
and admiration, and he was elected Rede 
Lecturer in 1867 it is difficult to 
imagine Ruskin at Cambridge: Oxford 
seems to belong far more to his genius, to 
his emotional gifts, his playful mediwyval 
and romantic views of life I have heard 
of him entertaining his guests as hospi 
tably in his rooms at All-Souls’ as at 
Brantwood by the waters of the lake A 
friend deseribed to us the well-served 
breakfast, ample beyond all appetite of 
host or guest, and Ruskin, fearing to dis 
appoint the cook, sending friendly and 
appreciative messages. very nice 
relish for breakfast, sir,” says the scout, 
offering some particular dish, ‘A very 
nice relish at any time,” says Ruskin, 
kindly, refusing, ‘‘and tell the cook I 
said so.” 

The following note of weleome shows 
what trouble Brantwood takes for its 
friends: 

Kina’s Arms, Lanoaster, Saturday. 

“DEAR MR. .—I1 have left orders to 
make you comfortable; it is just possible, at- 
ter these two days of darkness, you may even 
have a gleam of sun on Monday morning. 

“Eleven train to Carnforth Junction, where 
change carriages for Ulverstone, where getting 
out, you will, I doubt not, see a dark post- 
chaise, into which getting, an hour and a half’s 
pleasant drive brings you to Brantwood, where 
hope you may be not uncomfortable what- 
ever the weather 

* Yours faithfully, 
J. RUSKIN.” 


Not the least amone Ruskin’s gifts to 
his fellow-men are the beautiful copies of 
beautiful pictures which he has had exe 


cuted for the students at Sheffield 
elsewhere: the best copies that the 


i 


talent art and knowledge could produ 
bestowed with like liberality and syn 
thy upon those who have no mean 
reaching the originals. The follo 
letters relating to this work will be fou 
interesting. One is. struek by the « 
for the work and the interest in the 
er, to whose great kindness I owe | 
record: 


“Oxrorp, 20th May, 1 
“MY DEAR »—I have your interest 
letter, with the (to me very charming 
sketch of ‘The Peace” By the Virtues 0: 
left | meant what perhaps my memory fail 
placing there—on the left-hand wall, standi 
with your back to the window. ‘The Peacs 
opposite window, ism’t it? can only say 
any face that strikes you. In this compositic 
I care more for completeness of record that 
accurate copying. There is nothing in it tl 
lL esteem exquisite as painting; but all is 
Valuable as design and emotion. Do it 
thoroughly as you can pleasantly to yours 
For me, the Justice and Coneord are the it 
portantest. As you have got to work comfort 
ably on it, don’t hurry. Do it satisfactorily 
and then to Assisi, where quite possibly To miay 
join you, though not for a month or six we: 
“Keep me well in knowledge of your hea 
and movements (writing now to Coniston 
and believe me 
“Very faithfully yours, 
J. Ruski.” 


‘IT shall soon be writing to the good 

monks at Assisi; give them my love always. 

“Do not spare fees to custodes, and put 
them down separately to me, 

“People talk so absurdly about bribing 
An Italian cannot know at first anything 
about an Englishman but that he is either 
stingy or generous. The money vift rea 
opens his heart, if he has one. You can do it 
in that case without money,indeed, eventually, 
but it is amazing how many people can have 
good (as well as bad) brought out of them by 
gifts, and no otherwise.” 

** LONDON, 15th June, 1873 

“My DEAR ~—I am very glad to have 
your letters, and to see that you are on the 
whole well, and happy in your work. One's 
friends never do write to one when one’s at 
Siena; somehow it is impossible to suppose a 
letter ever gets there, 

“You may stay at your work there as long 
as you tind necessary for easy completion. It 
will be long before I get to Assisi. 

“T don’t care about anything in the Villa 
Spanocchi. All my pleasant thoughts of it 
or any other place nearly—are gone. Do‘ The 
Peace’ as thoroughly as possible, now you ave 
at it. 

“T have inteuse sympathy with you about 


| 

BY 

| 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


Sunday, but faney my conscience was unusu- 
y morbid. Tam never comfortable on the 
Of course the general shop-shutting and 
simalness in England adds to the etfect of it. 
~Your day is admirably laid out, except that 
your walk after four you go to look at pie- 
es. You ought to rest in changed thoughts 
s much as possible, to get out on the green 
ks and brows, and think of nothing but 
at the leaves and winds say. 
‘TL have nothing to tell you of myself that 
s pleasant; not much that is specially other- 
wise. The weather has been frightful in Lon- 
It was better at Coniston, but it appalls 
it is a plague of darkness such as I never 
believed nature could infliet or suffer. 
“Always altfectionately yours, 
J. RUSKIN.” 


23 


good passage of Le onardo’s, 


THERNE April, 1882 

mit if you had read my Oxtord leetures you 
vould tind their whole line and 
de practice is (with distinet announcement 


had 


fin- 


initiators 


his authority) based on his book. I 
very word of it before | 
iMod. P.” 


read ¢ with care 
shed 
XII. 

Sir Charles Newton writes on one oe 
‘T spent last night with Ruskin, 
and very delightful it was. He is now 
that larger view of art which I 
always expected he would, and begins to 


Cason: 
taking 


regard Greek art from the point of view 

which it ought to be looked at, and 
was regarded by the Greeks themselves.” 
This letter was shown me by Mr. George 
W atts, his dis- 
cussions with Ruskin during their long 
and intimate companionship. That Rus 
kin is remorseless all his friends must al- 


who has often deseribed 


low, but he is remorseless to himself as 
soon as aconviction is borne in upon him, 

Here is a charming example of a re 
cantation in a letter to Mr. Burne-Jones. 

“ VENICE, 13th May, 1869 

“My DEAREST Nep,—There’s nothing here 
like Carpaccio! There’s a little bit of humble- 
pie for you! 

“Well, the fact was, I had never once look- 
ed at him, having classed him in glance and 
thought with Gentile Bellini and other men 
of the more or less incipient and hard schools, 
and Tintoret went better with clouds and 
But this Carpaccio is a new world to 
I’ve only seen the Academy ones vet, 
and am going this morning ( 


hills. 
me... 
- cloudless 
light) to your St. George of the Schiavoni; 
but Tmust send this word first to catch post. 
J. R. 

~ “T don’t give up my Tintoret, but his disso- 
lution of expression into drapery and shadow 
is too licentious for me now.” 


“From your loving 


It is 
lowing 


to Mr. Watts I also owe the fol 
letters, which are so interesting 
in themselves, and do such honor to the 
candor and love of truth of the recipients, 
that I 
ment. 


will set them down without com 
The letters recall that past vision 
of Little Holland House and its gardens, 
where for many years Watts, ‘* the Signo 
re,” as his friends all eall him, dwelt on, 
recording the veneration of noble people 
passing by, as well as the beautiful ideals 
of his own mind, working day after day 
quietly from dawn of light to afternoon 
in that home of so much vivid life and 
original color, whose Mistress has only 
now passed us by, leaving all her kind 
deeds and happy, gracious Ways shining 
like a track on the waters behind her. 


“DEAR 


RDAY EVENING 
Warts, —I glad to have 
your letter to-night, having been down-heart- 
ed lately and 


20th September. 1860 
am very 
unable to write to my friends, 
of being remembered by them. I 
have kept a kind letter of Mrs Prinsep’s by me 


ever so long. 


yet glad 
It came too late to be answered 
before the birthday of whieh it told me. 
“Twill come and sit whenever and wherever 
and as long as you like. [have nothing what- 
ever to do, and don’t mean to have. — I hope to 
be at National Gallery on Tuesday [erased ], 
Wednesday end of note], and 
Thursday afternoons, two to four, not exactly 
working, but wondering 


[erased ; see 


Lentirely feel with 
you that there is no dodge in Titian. It is 


simply right doing with a care and dexterity 
It is 
drawing with paint as tenderly as you do with 
chalk.... suspect that 


alike unpractised among us nowadays. 


Titian depended on 
states and times in coloring more than we do 

that he left such and such colors for such and 
such times always before retouching, and so on; 
but this you would not call dodge — would you? 
— but merely perfect knowledge of means. It 
struck me in looking at your group with child 
in the Academy that you depended too much 
on blending and too little on handling color; 
that you were not simple enough nor quick 
enough to do all you felt; nevertheless it was 
very beautiful. TI should think you were tor 
mented a little by having too much feeling 

“Tf it is fine to-morrow LT have promised to 
take a drive, but the second tine day, whatever 
that may be this week, I shall be at Trafalyat 
Square.” 

* February 5, 1861 

“My DEAR Watts, 

ing to ask for me. 


Kind thanks for writ- 
Tam not unwell material- 
ly, but furiously sulky and very quiet over my 
work, and mean to be so, and having been 
hitherto a rather voluble and demonstrative 
person, people think Pm ill. Um not cheerful, 
certainly, and don’t see how anybody in their 


senses can be, 
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“T did not say—did 1?—that you were not 
to aim at all qualities; but not all at once. 
Titian was born of strong race, and with every 
conceivable human advantage, and probably 


before he was twelve vears old knew all that 


could be done with onl patnting. Weare under 
every conceivable human disadvantage, and 
ve must be content to go slowly If you try 


at present to wet all Titian’s qualities, you will 


ussuredly get none, You not only have seen 
litians and Correggios which united all, but I 


dou’t suppose you ever saw a true ‘Titian or 
Correggio which did not unite all. tut that 
does not in the least warrant you in trying at 


have many things 


once to do the same you 
to discover which they learned with their al- 
phabet, many things to cure yourself of which 
their master never allowed them to fall into 
habit of. For instance, from long drawing 
with chalk point you have got a mottled and 
broken execution, and have no power of prop 
ery modulating the brush Well, the way to 
cure yourself of that is not by trying for Titian 
or Correggwio, whose modulations are so 


site that they perpetually blend invisibly with 
the point-work, but take a piece of absolute 
modulation the head of the kneeling heure 
in Sir Joshua’s * Three Graces’ at Kensington, 
for instance —and do it twenty times over and 
over again, restricting yourself wholly to his 
number of touches and thereabouts, Phen 
vou will feel exactly where you are, and what 
is the obstacle in that direction to be van 
qiished; you will feel progre ss every day, and 
be happy in it; while when you try for every- 
thing, vou never know what is stopping you, 
Again, the chalk drawing has materially dam- 
aved your perception of the subtlest qualities 
of local color. When a form is shown by a 


light of one color and a retlex of another, both 


equal in depth, if we are drawing in chalk we 
Hhitish eXagweverate ¢ ither one or the other, or the 
form must be invisible. The habit of exagger- 
ation is fatal to the color vision; to conquer 
it you should paint the purest and subtlest 
colored objects on a small seale till you can 
realize them thoroughly. I say on a small 
scale; otherwise the eye does not come to feel 
the value of poiuts of hue. This exercise, 
nearly the reverse of the modulation exercise, 
could not be healthily carried on together with 
it. And so on with others. 

‘I write with an apparently presumptuous 
less, but my own personal experience 
of every sort of feebleness is so great that I 
have a right to do so on points connected 
with it. 

* Sincere regard to all friends. 

“Ever affectionately yours, 

“DENMARK HILL, S., 
* Wednesday, 2th July, 1366 

“My bear Watts,—I heard to-day from 
Edward* that he thought you would like to 
come and see me—or me to come to you. 


* Mr. E. Burne-Jones 


*You have not been here for ever so |x 
Can you come out any day to breaktust ? 
we'll have a nice talk—-or would you rat] 
should come in the afternoon? I rare 
in the morning. I want to see you. I've 
very ill and sad lately, or should have n 
aged it. 

“Mrs. Prinsep wrote me a kind letter s« 
time ago, dated from some * Bay’ or other 
answered to the somewhat vague addr 
please tell her I did so, or she may 
thought what was in the letter had hurt 
and that I had not answered: but IT am 
of the hint, though Lam not permitted i 
Way to act upon it. 

‘Send me just a line to say what day 
could come, or see me. 

Ever atlectionately yours, 
J. RUSKIN 

“GT. Warts, Esq 

“Ned says you have been doing beaut 
things. And therefore T should like to cou 
as you won’texhibit and leave Maclise’s * Dest 
of Nelson’ to edify the public of taste, but 
think you would enjoy one picture here.” 


And so, as one thinks of it all, of the pe: 
ple living round about us shaping thi 
own and other people’s lives, one «a 
mires and wonders at this unending va 
ety of understanding, of teaching, of ta 
ing, of writing, of opinion. Few thing 
strike one more amoung the chief men wi 
come to the front—not by chance, but by 
force of hard work and natural right 
than their good-fellowship, their trust. in 
one another, and their genuine apprecia 
tion of each other's powers, W hatever thei 
opinions may be. It is the more common 
ly the second-rate among us who are jea 
lous and impatient. And this is indee 
the secret of the rule of those Captains of 
our race who are Captains by reason o! 
their swifter knowledge and insight, their 
greater courage and fairness. 

We haveall been reading lately of ven 
erous Darwin and his friends. Genuine 
excellence is distinguished by this 
that it belongs to all mankind, says Gor 
the, writing to Carlyle. Carlyle him 
self, with his flashing wit and his pas 
sionate flashing words, ever admires and 
discriminates even while he grumbles 
Ruskin has phases of impression, but his 
noble instinet is for the truth, although 
the examples he gives at times seem so 
changeable, and his systems of instruc 
tion almost hopeless for students wlio 
have to live during their short lives after 
all; to pay their way and their long bills 
as well as to study their art. Ruskin’s 
own peculiar system is in reality almost 


| 
| 


JOHN 


nore of a trial of patience than of skill; 
e has a series of pitfalls for unwary stu- 
ents, among which the white jam pots 

used to prescribe to those of Oxford 
ay be counted, But though his practice 
iv be fanciful, his light is a beacon in 


deed ; 


ovs and contradictions, you will find it 


amid storms and clouds and meta- 


eadily flashing from the rock upon which 
is set. The rays fall upon uncertain 

ives, change their color, turn and_ re- 
irn, dazzle or escape you altogether; but 
the longer you look at them, the more 
you realize their truth and their beauty. 
You can’t take up a book with any one 

the fanciful charming names, wheth- 

r the Queen of the Air, or Sesame and 
Lilies, or the Crown of Wild Olive, that 
ul don't find conscrence and good com 
non-sense wrapped up and hidden among 
the flowers. The shrewdness, the wisdom 
“it all strikes us as much as the variety 

his interests. 

‘A few words,” he says somewhere, 
‘well chosen and well distinguished, will 
lo work that a thousand cannot, when 
one is acting equivocally in the 
nection of another. 


every 
Yes; and words, if 
hey are not watched, will do deadly work 
ometimes, masked words — unjust stew- 
ards of men’s ideas.” 

llow true is this sentence concerning 
the idle and the busy: ‘‘ All rich people 
are not idle. There are the idle rich and 
the idle poor, as there are the busy rich 
and the busy poor. Many a beggar is as 
had ten thousand a year; 
many aman of fortune is busier than his 
errand boy.” 


lazy as if he 


Here is his definition of a true church: 
“Wherever one hand meets another he! p- 
fully—that is the Holy or Mother Church 
which ever is or ever shall be.” 

About books: ** Will you go and gossip 
with your house-maid or your stable-boy 
when you may talk with and 
But we cannot read unless our 
minds are fit. Avarice, injustice, vulgar- 
ity, base excitement, all unfit us. Beware 
of reading in order to say, ‘Thus Milton 
thought.’ rather than, ‘Thus I thought in 
misreading Milton.’ ” 


queens 


? 
KINGS ¢ 


Here is another hint respecting books 
for women: ** Whether novels or history 
or poetry be read, they should be chosen 
not for what is out of them, but 
is in them. 


for what 
The chance and seattered evil 
that may here and there haunt and hide 
itself in a powerful book never does any 
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harm to a noble girl, but the emptiness of 
an author oppresses her and his amiable 
folly degrades her,” On education, as on 
the relations between men and women, he 


has a thousand delightful things to say 


‘* Keep a fairy or two for your children,” 
says kind Ruskin; and doubtless acting 
upon this friendly hint, the School Board 
has adopted that charming history of the 
King of the Golden River as a standard 
prize book 

It is pretty to read of the way in which 
Ruskin adjusts the ditferent oflices of the 
husband and The woman's a 
guiding, nota determining function. 


the wife 
The 
man Is the doer, the creator; the woman’s 
power is for ruleand not for battle. Her 
great function is praise ; enters into 
no contest, but adjudges the crown. 


she 


XIII 


Tam told by Mr. Allen that Mr. Rus 
kin thinks that the book whieh will stand 
the longest is the Crown of Wild Olive. 
Sesame and Lilies is, and most 
vedly so, a favorite book with the public. 
Who can ever forget the closing pas 
which the poet, looking round 
the need of the children 
than that of their 
go forth into 
flowerets 


deser 


sages, in 
about, seeing 
even 


greater elders, 


bids women 
tend the 


their fresh 


the garden 
and 
with 


lying broken, 
leaves torn; set them in 
order in their little beds, fenee them from 
the fierce wind —'"' flowers with eves like 
yours, with thoughts like yours.”” Was 
ever a lesson more tenderly given ? 

Whatever he touches he has this in 
stinct for striking the true note of it all 
How true is this description of Holman 
Hunt: ‘To the New 
Testaments were only the poems 
to Holman Hunt the 
story of the New Testament, when once 
his mind entirely fastened on it, became 
what it old Puritan 
merely a Reality, not merely the greatest 
of Realities, but the only Reality.” 

L have perhaps quoted too much already, 
but Leannot help giving a passage from 
the Stones of Venice, which is written in 
a different key, a very grave and noble 
one. 


Rossetti Old and 
greatest 


he knew. 


Was to an 


He says: ** The passions of mankind 
are partly protective, partly beneficent. 
like the chaff and grain of the corn, but 
none without their without 
nobleness when seen in balanced unity 
with the rest of the 
charged to defend. 


use, none 


spirit are 


The 


they 


passions of 
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which the end is the continuance of the 
it 


against injustice or strengthen it to resist 


race, the indignation whieh is to arm 
wanton injury, and the fear which lies at 
the root of prudence, reverence, and awe, 
are all honorable and beautiful so long as 
man is regarded in his relations to the ex- 
isting world.’ 

Another 


Upon 


would 
Lo 


whieh Ruskin 


ail 


lesson 


impress us is one more easy 
grasp, and it applies to the whole conduct 
of life, nature and 
‘The seed the sower 
let 
us sow good seed with care and liberality.” 
When Ruskin tells us that modesty, piety, 


humility, and a number of somewhat un- 


whether in art, or in 
natural phenomena, 


SOWS grows up according to its kind: 


expected attributes are to be found in the 
ground 


curl of a leaf, in the painted back 


of a picture, in the areh of a window, a 
Nott This note is from the Pa// Mall Gazette 
of March 28S, and was compile i from informa- 
tion ven bv Mr. Allen, to show what the compara- 
tive ile of Mr. Ruskin’s books had been for 1S86: 
\ 
Sesa ind Li = (sma ition)... 
Frondes Agrestes 
aof Venic ition 
| this Las 
Dues 
Fors Cla Of Of)... 730 
ba Lamps of A ecture 668 
M Pair Ve Il. (small « ! O52 
aof Ver l trav rs’ edition, i 
Or Old Roa = 
Kit f e Goid 
0 oks in parts, the following figures 
nteresting 
Parta 
Preterita (20 parts 63,556 
Tl Art of Er 1 (7 parts issued 1,929 
Songs of Tuscany (10 parts issued).. 1,459 
Proser 921 
rh King of the G len River, it may be inter 
‘ o ld, is largely bought bv the London 
s Bou for prizes. Mr. Ruskin’s Leffler to 
} ng ¢ is also a large sale, 264 packers yn 
t ng 3168 copies in all) having been sold during 
its ea 
\\V 1 regard to the “ Revised Series” of Mr. Rus- 
kin wi s, the followi were the sales du yg 
Ses nd Lilies 272 Munera Pulveris . 73 
‘ of Wild Oliv *Val d’ Arno 
Y f the Air 108 *Aratra Pentelice . 53 
s Nest 4 A Joy Forever On 
lwo Paths 96 *Ariadne Florentina. 40 
Time and Tide sy 
This series, it should be stated, is a very expen- 
sive one, the ordinary volumes costing 13s. each 
(ur ind), the illustrated (marked above with an 
asterisk), 22s. 6d. The unillustrated volumes are, 
howeve all in course of heing issued in cheap 
Mm, to thre small Sesame and Lilies, ot 
which over 2000 copies were sold last vear, Pre 
terita is steadily increasing in popularity. Last 
ven 169 copies of each part were sold on an av- 
erage. Mr, Allen is now printing for first edition 


nooo copies of each. 
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moment's thought will show how 1) 
his Qualities take differe 
forms in their exercise; Modesty in desic 
would mean care and accuracy ; Humi! 
would mean interest in the objeet copie 


words are. 


not a vulgar desire for self-gloriticat 
and for rapid etfect; Piety represents | 
sweet sense which some call sentiment 
to Ruskin 
theme, that of 
** Note broadly in t 
outset that Shakespeare has no hero: 


Then again listen 
ditferent 


speare’s chivalry. 


writ 


upon a Shak: 


whereas there is hardly a play that h 
not 
grave hope and errorless purpose. Co 


a perfect woman in it, steadfast 
delia, Desdemona, Isabella, Hermione. |) 
ogen, Queen Katherine, Perdita, Syly 
Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last and per 
haps loveliest, Virgilia, are all faultles 
conceived in the highest heroie type « 
humanity. 
catastrophe of every play is caused alw i 


Then observe, secondly, thie 
by the folly or fault of a man; the » 
demption, if there be any, is by the wisdom 
or virtue of a woman.” 

a Tk 


en happily belonging to our own. tiny 


One of Shakespeare’s heroines ( 


has dedicated to Ruskin one of her chai 
ing renderings of her not forgotten par 
“She” (Lady 


beautiful 


Martin) ‘‘has shown her 
with 
choosing Beatrice,” Ruskin writes in re 
turn to Sir Theodore Martin, 
may be assured that I am indeed listening 


sympathy character n 


“and 
with all my heart to every word she 
And then again to Lady Mart 
*T thought | 
any lady by heart, but you have made her 
still more real and dear to me, especial |) 


say.” 


herself: knew Beatrice of 


by the little sentences in which vou speak 


of your own feelings in certain mo 
ments in acting her. You have made 
me wretched because Beatrice is not at 


[should like a pome 
granate or two in Juliet’s baleony,” lie 
adds. I take up another letter to 
Theodore Martin at hazard, and read: 
* You are happy at Llangollen in this sea 


Sir 


son. The ferns and grass of its hills are far 
more beautifully and softly opposed than 
on ours.” How few of us know how to 
think with such vividness !—we think of a 
valley, of a mountain, of the skies beyond 
it, but we don’t instinctively see the de 
tails: we don't the hue of 
ferns and of the turf of Cumberland and 
of Wales, perceiving it all with that in 
stantaneous conception which is genius in 
short. 


contrast the 


JOHN 


I once heard a well-known man of sci 
ce speaking of Ruskin; some one had 
cced him whether Ruskin or Goethe had 
ye most for science. Sir Jolin Lubbock 
lied that Ruskin undoubtedly had done 

ery mueh more valuable work than Goe 
that 
) profound scientific knowledge, he had 


e; and without any pretensions 
in extraordinary natural gift for obser 

tion, and seemed to instinet 
hat 
midst 
wetieal ; 


know by 
observe, what 
that was 
and then he went 

deseription of the from 
re’'s Meinie, one of the loveliest things 
which it 


to Was Important 


so much fanciful and 


on to quote 
swallow 
imaginable, and would not be 
ficult to apply to Ruskin’s own genius 
so swift, so unerring in its flight, so in 
culable, so harmonious and fascinating 
VaVs, 


Mr 


guished among the many figures and 


Ruskin is a figure standing out dis 


iracters Which make up the dramatis 
ersoncee of our time; and this being so, 
ends gather round him as clouds gath 
round the peak of his own Coniston 
Old Man. One vaguely 
whieh Haroun-al-Ra 
lexpedition of his through the streets 
flight 


jeweller’s store, 


story have 


deseribes a 
London, a from the mosque to 
the 
gems are heaped before him, of whieh he 
Then 


weller’s store to the pastry-cook’s, where 


where loveliest 


in best tell the secrets. from the 
an inner room a table is spread, not 
with 
the British fare of roast mutton and pota 


ith the cream tarts of fiction, but 


toes, and where, as the poet lunches, salt 
ine his food meanwhile with his enehant 
ing talk, little by little all the people al 
ready in the shop leaving their buns and 
An 


vouch for 


sandwiches, gather round to listen. 
other legend, whieh | eannot 
either, but which seems suitable somehow, 
which Ruskin 
dreamt himself a Franeisean friar. Now 
told that he was at Rome 
there was a beggar on the steps of the 
Pincio who begged of Mr. Ruskin every 
day as he passed, and 


begins with a dream, in 


am when 


who always re 


ceived something. On one oceasion the 


grateful beggar suddenly caught the out 
stretched hand and kissed it. Mr. Ruskin 


stopped short, drew his hand hastily 


away, and then, with a sudden impulse, 


the 


kissed 


The next day the man came to 


bending forward, ar’s 
cheek. 
Mr. Ruskin’s lodging to find him, bring 


ing a gift, which he offered with tears in 
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said, as red 
form 
Mr 


when Lhe pw 


It was a relic, he 
cloth which 
part of the robe of St 


kin remembered his dream 


his eves. 


of brown had once 


Francis 


beggar brought forth his relic, and thenee, 
so lam told, came his pilgrimage to the 
of Francis of 
he beheld those frescos by Giotto which 


convent St. ASSISI, Where 


seemed to him more lovely than anything 
Tintoret himself had ever produced | 
personally should like to believe that the 
mendicant himself St 


Was Francis ap 


pearing in the garb of a beggar to 


his 
great disciple. 
We all apt to feel at 


meat is more than 


times that 
life, and the rainnent 
more than the soul: at times let 
He Lhe 
world as we have never known it, or have 
He 


takes the first example to hand ; the stones, 


are 
such us 


turn to Ruskin sees clorious 


perhaps forgotten to look upon it 


the dust and 
scraps and dry sticks and moss which are 


which he makes into bread ; 


lving to his hand; he isso penetrated with 
the glory and beauty of it all, of the har 


monv mto which we are set, that it signi 


fies little to him upon what subjeet he 
preaches, and by what examples he illus 
trates his meaning; there is a blessing 
upon his words, and surely the fragments 
which remain are worthy of the twelve 


baskets of the Apostles 


It seemed to me one day last summer 
in truth 
shining 


Ruskin’s aetual Was 

me on the 
slope of Blackdown Moor in Surrey. It 
the day of the Naval Review, and 
as I rested in a blackberry-bordered field, 


as if page 


before as | waited 


Was 


| could see the tossing land-waves alive 
with summer and summer toil, the labor 
the 
other 
hedges again dividing harvest from har 


ers patiently pacing and = repacing 


furrows, the hay earts unloading: 


vest, labor from labor; and in the far dis 
of 
the sea, and 
vault blue, 
across which a hawk was darting in glori 


with gleams 


white like the breakers of 


tance a dazzling plain 


overhead a midsummer of 


ous serenity. One of Ruskin’s books was 
lying open on the grass, and the very page 
seemed to slide forth to fill the air; now 
and then a faint breeze would shake the 
leaves and the countless points and blos 
upon hedges still in 
my Ruskin land round about; 


soms the trees and 
while from 
heard the distant 
echo of the Portsmouth guns saluting the 
Queen as she passed among ler ships. 


time to time could be 
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LD Aaron Pettit, who had tried to 
( live for ten half of his 
body dead from paralysis, had given up 
He was altogether dead now, 
and laid away out of sight in the three- 
lot where the Pettits had been 
buried since colonial days. 


years with 


at last 
cornered 


The grave 
vard was a triangle cut out of the wheat 


field by a certain Osee Pettit in 1695. 
Many a time had Aaron, while plough- 


ing, stopped to lean over the fence and 
calculate how many bushels of grain the 
land thus given up to the dead men would 
have vielded. 

‘They can keep it. 
up 


Ill not plough it 
mumble to himself with 
**But land was to be 


hed for the fencin’ then, evidently, or no 


would 
conscious virtue 
Pettit would have put corpses in it that 
might as 
vard,” 


well have lain in the chureh 

Now Aaron himself was in the wasted 
triangle, and as his daughter Jane saw 
his cotlin lowered into it she felt a wrench 
of pity for him, because he never again 
could see the wheat grow in the lot around 
him, nor count how many dollars profit 
it would vield that year to pay the inter- 
It was natural that 
she should feel that he Was really dead 
in just that way, for the wheat lot was the 
only field owned by the Pettits, and that 
mortgage their only active interest in life. 


est on the mortgage. 


When the funeral was over, the neigh- 
bors, as is the custom in South Leedom, 
came back to the house, and sat in silénee 
for half an hour in the little parlor. The 
undertaker had given the silver plate 
from the coffin lid to Jane, as the oldest 
child, and she hung it up now with a sad 
pride over the mantel-shelf. There were 
six other coflin plates there, the only dee- 
orations on the parlor wall. 

Her younger brother, who had left “the 
mourners ” and was in the kitchen, called 
her out impatiently. 
that horrible thing up there, 
he said, 


you going 
to leave 
Jenny ?” 


‘* Horrible!” said Jane, aghast. ‘* It is 
very handsome, Bowles. It cost three dol- 
lars and sixty-three cents. And why 


should I show disrespect to father ?” 

Oh. disrespect !— 
Jane, can’t we give these people a cup of 
tea? There are the Waces, they have 


counted 
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come ten miles, and they have to go } 
without any dinner. And the Fo; 
Some tea and dough-nuts.” He loo 
anxiously into her face. 

The heat 
her eyes shone. 


rose into Jane’s cheeks, 
There was somethi: 
delightful to her in this bold proposal, | 
she had, unknown to herself, a hospita 
soul. She had never 


under 


seen a 
bread their 


such an oceasion as this 


Strang 


break But « 


roof. 
**What would mother say?” she wh 
pered. **Oh, no, no, Bowles! 
it. There are ten of them” 
the parlor 


I can't do 
peering into 
It would take a qua: 
ter of a pound of tea; and then the suga: 
Oh no, we couldn't afford it!” 
went back and sat down 


‘ten. 


and sli 
again with t 
mourners, comforting herself that nobod 
would expect to be fed. In North Li 
dom the folks did not eat in each other 
houses. It would have been thought 
wicked waste to ‘‘ treat to victuals,” as 
was reported, was the common custom i: 
larger towns. 

This was no time, Jane felt, for her to 
appear eccentric or extravagant; and 
would have been extravagant. Tea and 
cakes for ten would have made a big break 
in the money to be saved for the fall pay 
ment on the mortgage. 

The Pettits during the next week took 
up the thread of their daily life unbroken 
The little four-roomed house had,of course, 
a thorough cleaning. Undertakers and 
had left dust behind them. 
Mrs. Pettit had prayed for grace to help 
her bear the pains which death had left: 
but dirt she would not put up with. The 
furniture was all taken out in the yard to 
be sunned; the stair carpet, with its hun 
dred neat patches, was washed, dried, and 
tacked down again. 


neighbors 


The furniture in the 
house was of the cheapest kind, but it 
had belonged to Mrs. Pettit’s grandmother, 
and had always been cared for with a ten 
der reverence, not because of its associa 


tions, but for its money value. Indeed, 


so much of the lives of the Pettit women 
for generations had gone into the care of 
these speckless chairs and tables that one 
might suspect a likeness between the con- 
dition of their souls and that of the filthy 
Feejeean who worships the string of bones 
which he polishes incessantly. 


Bowles despised the tables and chairs. 
But the mortgage! That was another 
thing—a thing so serious that it seemed 
to overshadow, to choke his whole life. 
John Pettit, his grandfather, in some great 
mergeney, had put the house under a 
mortgage, had worked for thirty years to 
ear it off, and died, leaving the task to 
\aron. Aaron had accepted it as a sacred 
trust; every penny he could save had gone 
o it. Now he was dead, and there was 
still a thousand dollars due on it. 

Mrs. Pettit was too nearly blind to work. 
Jane sewed on men's seersucker coats for 
. factory in Boston. She was paid sixty 
cents a dozen for them. This paid the 
taxes and bought their clothes. 

Bowles knew that his mother and sister 
and all of the village expected him to 
take up the payment of this mortgage as 
the work of his life. 

The minister, old Mr. Himms, had said 
as much to him after the funeral. 

It is a noble ambition, my boy,” he 
said. ‘‘ for a man to own the home of his 
fathers free of debt. In our New Eng- 
and towns there are thousands of men 
and women struggling in dire poverty all 
their lives with this aim before them.” 

“This aim!” What aim ? 

Bowles, sitting one Sunday evening 
inder the old elm-tree as the sun was go- 
ing down, looked at the ugly, bare little 
house and hated it. Had life nothing 
more for him than that ? 

He looked about him. North Leedom 
was made up of just such ugly, clean, 
bare houses. There were no trees on 
the sidewalks, no flowers in the yards. 
The people were poor, and they had re- 
duced economy to an art so hard and cruel 
that it dominated them now in body and 
soul. To save was no longer a disagree- 
able necessity for them; it had become 
the highest of duties. 

The Pettits had always crept along in 
the same rut with their neighbors. They 
vould not buy food sufficient to satisfy 
their craving stomachs. With each gen- 
eration they grew leaner and weaker; the 
sallow skin clung more tightly to their 
bones; the men became victims of dyspep- 
sia, the women of nervous prostration. 

Each generation, too, carried the nig- 
gard economy a little farther. They 
“could not afford time” for flowers nor 
for music; they could not afford to buy 
books nor newspapers. They came at 
last in their fierce zeal for saving to be- 
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grudge smiles and weleomes to each oth- 
er or kisses and hugs to their children. 
They stripped their lives of all the little 
kindly amenities, the generosities of feel- 
ing and word which make life elsewhere 
cheerful and tender 

Bowles Pettit, thinking over the lives 
of his neighbors and family, tried to judge 


fairly of his own. But he was ashamed 
to find that he could scarcely think at all, 
he was so hungry. He was a big, raw- 


boned, growing boy; the nervous strain 
of the last week had been severe on him. 
He needed food, and he knew he would 


not have enough to-day. He could not 
remember the day when he had had 
enough. He knew how it would. be. 


Presently the cracked tea bell would 
ring, and he would go in to eat a small 
slice of cold, soggy pie, washed down with 
a glass of cold water. To-morrow morn- 
ing for breakfast more cold pie and a 
dough-nut. For dinner, potatoes and cold 
milk only. On Mondays, when Jane had 
to make a fire for the washing, a pound 
of cheap meat was boiled, which furnished 
dinner for three days. 

Bowles had no trade. He was what 
was called in North Leedom ‘‘a helper.” 
He could do a bit of carpenter or mason 
work, or paint a door, or plough a field 
when called upon, for which he received 
afew pennies. There was no opening in 
the dead village for any regular business. 
[It was out of these occasional few pennies 
that he must support the family and save 
the thousand dollars for the mortgage. 

There was a slight quiver on the boy’s 
cleft chin as he sat staring at the mort- 
gaged house. He had the eager brain 
and fine instinets of the New-Englander., 
It was nota dull beast of burden on whom 
this yoke for life was to be laid, but a 
nervous, high-bred animal, fit for the race- 
course. 

** Ah-ha, Bowles, my son!” a subdued 
voice whispered over the fence. 

Hestartedup. It was Mr. Rameaux, an 
agent for some orange planters in Louisi- 
ana, who had found boarding for his little 
daughter in North Leedom that summer, 
while he travelled about the country. He 
was so short and stout that his fat smiling 
face barely reached to the top of the fence. 
He thrust his chubby ringed fingers 
through the rails and wrung the lad’s 
hands. 

‘*My dear boy, I came down from Bos 
ton this afternoon, and Lola met me with 


— 
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this terrible news. What can I say? 
Your worthy father! Jl est chez le bon 
Dieu! But yvou—poor child! It is thir 
ty vears since my own father left me, 
and still—I—" He choked, and real tears 
stood in the twin cling black eyes. 

Bowles pulled him through the gate 
The bov said nothing He had not shed 
a tear when his father died. He had 
never learned how to talk or to shed 
tears. But this little man’s volubility, 
his gestures, his juicy rich voice, with its 
kindly and sweet inflections, affected 
Bowles as the sudden sight of tropical 
plants might a half-frozen Laplander. 
He had hung about Rameaux all sum- 
mer whenever he was in the village. 

‘IT came to make my condolences to 
madame votre mere. And Lola—she 
also ’’—dragging after him a child in a 
white gown and huge red sash, of the age 
when girls are principally made up of 
eves, lees, and euriosity. 

Together they entered the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Pettit and Jane sat knitting, 
one on either side of the cold black stove. 
The little man poured forth his ** con- 
doleneces”’ tothe widow. Aaron’s virtues, 
her own grief, the joys of heaven, the 
love of le bon Dieu, were all jumbled en 
masse, and hurled at her with affectionate 


zeal. Jane dropped her knitting in her 
lap; a red heat rose in her thin cheeks as 
she listened. But Mrs. Pettit’s large gray 


eyes scanned the pursy little agent with 
cold disapproval. What did the man 
mean? None of Aaron’s neighbors, not 
she herself, had wept for him, or talked 
much of his virtaes, or his entrance into 
heaven. Why should this play-acting 
fellow be sorry for her? She resented 
his affectionate tone, his fat body, his red 
necktie, the unnecessary width of brim of 
his felt hat. It was all unnecessary, re- 
dundant—a waste, 

She waited until he stopped for breath, 
then nodded without a word, and taking 
up her knitting, began to count the stitch 
es. Rameaux, shocked and discomfited, 
stood pulling at his mustache and shuf 
fling uneasily from one foot to the other. 
Lola, in the mean time, had crept to Jane’s 
side, and put her arm around her waist. 

The Rameaux were not of good caste 
in Louisiana; they were not well - bred 
people. The agent’s oaths and jokes, 
when alone with men, were not always of 
the cleanest. But they came from a com- 
munity where men carried the kindness 


and pity of their hearts ready for const 
use in their eyes and lips. Even | 
gainly child now was giving to Jan: 
ger caresses such as she had never in 
life received from father or mother 

* Your father is dead,” Lola whisper 
‘*My mamma died two—two vears 
then she burst into sobs, and dropper d 
head on the woman’s lap. Jane, wit 
scared glance at her mother, patted 
gently. 

** Poor lonely little thing!” she thoug 
Then she noticed that the child’s gau 
sash was spotted with grease, and that 1 
holes in her black stockings were dra 
up with white thread. ‘Tut! tut! y 
dear child!” she whispered, a mothe: 
throb rising in her own flat breast. 

Mr. Rameaux, bewildered at his rebut! 
was turning to the door, but Bow les stop)» 
him. 

‘You promised to speak to her,” 
whispered, excitedly. 

** Not now, my boy.” 

“Yes, now! Now!” 

The little man dropped into a cha 
fanning himself with his ridiculous hat 
He too was excited. He spoke to Mrs 
Pettit, but his eyes wandered to Jan 
**Madam, there is a subject Your soi 
Mr. Bowles here, and I have talked of 
If I may intrude upon your grief Bu 
I must first tell you something of my 
home.” 

Indeed? Your home, Mr. Rammy 
said Mrs. Pettit, in her dry, shrill ton: 
‘is the least of my concerns.” Then sli 
turned her back. on him. “ Light thi 
candle, Jane.” 

Rameaux rose, red and angry. 

**Mother,” said Bowles, sharply, 
wish you to listen to this man.” 

There was a meaning in his voice ne 
to her. She stared at him, and at tle 
agent, who, after a moment’s hesitation 
went on, growing fluent as an auctionee 
as he proceeded. 

‘There was a reason for speaking ©! 
Lamonte to you, madam. It is a village 
near the gulf. That is a rich country 
the ground, fat, black; the trees, giants 
the woods full of birds, and the waters o! 
fish. A man has but to set his traps and 
drop his lines and lie down to sleep, and 
nature feeds him. And the air—so warm 
and sweet!’ He took a step nearer to 
Jane, who was listening. His eyes wert 
on hers. They were kind eves, he thought 
—mother’s eyes. Miss Jane had a soft 
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Her cheeks lean, but 
there was a pretty color coming and going 
1 them, and the lips were red and kiss- 
He and Lola had a lonely life of 
t. **The air,” he repeated, awkward and 
wildered, sweet with flowers. You 
vould like my house, Miss Jane, on the 
At night the wind in the magno 
ias and the waves plashing on the shore 


too. were 


-oiee 


le. 


each, 
make avery pleasant sound—a—very plea- 
He quite broke down here, 
sit his little black eyes held hers, and it 
seemed to her that he was still talking 
rapidly, passionately saying something 
that she never had listened to before. 

‘You told me about the place before, 
Mr. Rammy,” she stammered. You said 
that the flowers 

* Hola! echut! I had forgotten!” he ex- 
claimed, tugging at his pocket. ‘‘I sent 
for these. They came to-day. You said 
He pulled out 
When she opened it, 
astrange and wonderful fragrance startled 
the chill New England air. 

* Orange explained 
meaux, with a significant chuckle. 

Jane said nothing. 
to the window. The 
in all of her gaunt body. 
mean ¢ 

She had scarcely ever thought of love. 
She had known women of her 
age in the village who had been courted 
and married. 


sant sound.” 


you never had seen any.” 
a small paper box. 


blossoms!” Ra- 
She took her box 
blood grew cold 


What did it 


but two 


The others had all grown 
into old maids like herself. She never 
had thought that He had paid 
thirty cents postage on that box! And 
for her! 

That wonderful life down there 
work, and plenty to eat! 


air. 


she 


little 
the warm, sweet 
In the mean 
flowers, with 


the plashing waves! 


time, the strange, creamy 


their heavy fragrance, seemed actually to 
talk to her of this life and this man. 

What was that he was saying? 
ging her mother to sell the house and go 
to Lamonte, where there was a fine chance 
for Bowles! 


Ur- 


‘There is no opening for the boy here, 
madam,” he persisted. ‘‘I speak as a 
business man. Lamonte is a live place. 
I go to start a cypress-wood mill, a cot- 
ton-seed-oil factory. It is a boom. A 
young man with Northern energy shall 
make money fast. Or, if she would not 
sell the homestead, why not rent it? 
Bowles, once settled in Lamonte, in two 
years —in two months perhaps, if this 
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could elear off the mort 
Rameaux spoke as he did when 
driving a 
point. 

he said. 


boom lasted 
gage.” 
bargain—clearly, and to the 
* Twill give you this to consider,” 

**] will state the matter now to 
Miss Jane from another point of the view.” 
He strode quickly across to her, and led 
her authoritatively out of the kitehen 

Mother, you understand 
Bowles, in a high, sharp tone. 


do sald 
*T can 
make money there hand over hand. I 
will clear off the mortgage dretful fast. 
I won't have to drudge here like a nigger 
slave till Im as old as father.” 

The which Mrs. Pettit turned on 
him was set and strained as it had not 
been when she 
dead. 

** You want to 

“Yes, I want to go. I must get out 
of here. I want enough to do; IL want 
enough to eat!” 

She at the hunger-bitten face 
eves of the boy, a tragic 
sight enough if had understood it. 
But she simply bewildered. Most 
of the people in North Leedom had that 
clayey color and the restless look which 
result from ill-fed body and strong brain 
condemned for life to work upon trifles. 
But they did not know what ailed them. 
Nor did Mrs. Pettit. 

“Want to leave North Leedom ?” 
repeated, with a 
**Sech fancies! 


face 


looked at her husband 


go?” she said. 


looked 
and starving 
she 


was 


she 

contemptuous Jaugh. 
You always was ridick 
elous, Bowles, but I didn’t think you was 
quite sech a fool. Draw some water, child. 
It’s high time we was lockin’ up an’ mak- 
in’ ready for bed,” looking at Lola, who 
was coiled up on a chair, her big black 
eves curiously turning from one to the 
other. 

The door into the yard opened, and Jane 
came hurrying in. Her mother stared at 
her. She had never seen her face burn 
nor her eyes shine in that way, except 
when she had the typhoid fever twelve 
years ago. 

‘Lola,” she said, going up to the girl 
and eatehing her by the 
Lola!” 

‘ Yes,” said Lola, standing up. 

Miss Jane pulled the child toward her 
as if to kiss her. Her thin face worked ; 
she panted for breath. She caught sight 
of her mother’s amazed face, and pushed 
Lola away. 

‘*Your-—your papa wants you, dear,” 
she said, in a low whisper, every tone of 


shoulders 


- | 
| 
| 
| 
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which was a caress. ‘Ill take you to 
him.” 

‘You stop right here, Jane. Bowles 
can take his daater to the play-actor,” 
snapped Mrs. Pettit. 


Miss Jane dared not disobey. She was 
thirty, but she was as submissive and tim 
id as when she was six. But she did 
follow Lola out on to the poreh. The 


girl stopped her there peremptorily, and 
stretching up on her tiptoes, threw her 
arms around her neck. 

* You're coming home with us? Papa 
saidso. Yes? Oh,goody! You'll come?” 

Hush-bh!’ 

Miss Jane dropped on her knees in the 
dark, and strained the child tight to her 
breast The blood burned hotly through 
her whole body as she pressed a light 
shamed kiss upon her lips, and then 
springing up, ran back into the kitchen. 

Bowles walked sulkily with Lola down 
to the road where her father was waiting. 
She thrust her arm in his and hung on it; 
she rolled her beautiful eyes coquettishly ; 
she spoke to him with profound awe and 
timidity. Lola, like many Southern girls 
of her class, had given much of her short 
life to thoughts of ** the boys,” and of how 


to manage them. She managed Bowles 
now completely. Her homage thrilled 
him with triumph and self-conceit, which 
her father’s eager talk inereased.  Ilis 
mother treated him as a child. These 


people appreciated him, recognized him as 
the shrewd Northern man who would 
make money hand over hand in the South. 
He laughed loudly with Rameaux, even 
tried to joke a little. 

His sister, through the kitchen window, 
saw them standing by the gate. The 
moon had risen. Lola leaned sleepily 
against the fence. Rameaux’s sultry black 
eyes, while he talked to Bowles, searched 
every window in the house. 

‘ For me?” 

Miss Jane’s knees shook under her. She 
hurried to her mother, who was begin- 
ning to grope her way up the stairs, and 
took the candle from her, trembling so 
that she could searcely speak. It seemed 
as if she must ery and laugh out loud. 

‘Mr. Rameaux tells me that his house 
is all on one floor. You will have no 
stairs to climb if you go there, mother,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Pettit stared at her. ‘J go? 
Bowles’s brain is addled enough, but he’s 
not so mad as that.” 


She had reached her room by this tin 
Jane hurried in after her. 

**Mother, it’s not Bowles; it's me 
there was a chance for me to go do 
yonder and give you a comfortable 
vidin’, would you go?” 

Mrs. Pettit paid no attention to ly 
She was unbuttoning her shoes, and } 
found a thin place in one of them. $ 
rubbed it with alarm, held it close to li 
purblind eyes, set it down with a groa 
‘It ought to hev lasted two year mon 
she muttered. 

‘Would you go?” said Jane, speakir 
with a breathless gasp. shou 
have as many shoes as you chose, 4 
the hot air even in winter, and full an: 
plenty to eat and wear.” 

Mrs. Pettit turned her dull ealm face o 
her. Why, Jane Pettit! You've bee: 
listenin’ to that Rammy’s erazy talk to 
For a fool, give me an old maid!” S|} 
took up the worn shoe anxiously aga 
‘* Think of me goin’ outside of North Le 
dom!” she said, with a hoarse, raspi 
laugh. 

Miss Jane,as she looked at her, cou 
not think of it. It was an impossibility 
as impossible as to make the dead alive 

‘Tut! tut! It’s worn near through to 
the counter.” 

“Give it to me. ITll mend it,” said 
Miss Jane. 

* Your hands are like ice,” said he: 
mother, as she took the shoe. ** You'd 
better get to bed. There’s that lot of coat 
to begin on in the morning. You'll hay: 
to be up by four.” 

* Yes,” said Jane. She carried the sho: 
down stairs. The coats lay im heaps in tli 
corner, tied together by twine. Their raw 
edges stuck out. Jane thought they would 
not have been so hateful if it had not been 
for those raw edges. 

Bowles was waiting for her. His eves 
shone; he looked bigger and stouter than 
before; the very down on his lip seemed 
coarser and browner. 

“You are going too,” he said. ‘ Ra 
meaux told me. Lord! such luek to come 
to us!” 

Mother will’ never go, Bowles.” 

“Then leave her. Other sons and 
daughters marry and go away. Cousin 
Sarah can take care of her. We'll pay 
the mortgage, and pay Sarah for tendin’ 
her. Mother's rugged. She may live 
twenty year yet. “Tisn’t fair you should 
slave forever.” 


| 
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He said much more, but Jane scarcely 
eard him. She sat in the kitchen with 
suit moving long after he had gone to bed. 
Somehow the raw-edged seersucker coats 
emed to fill up her mind, and to bulk 
Ra- 
vaux had pointed to them angrily last 
and said,**Send that trash baék to 


vn, down, through her whole life. 


He wanted her to marry him to-mor- 
to pack up their things, and start for 
Louisiana next Monday. He would stop 
New York to buy her some gowns to 


please his own taste. A ved silk gown 
nda blaek-plumed hat.” 

‘Think of me in red silk and plumes!” 
ought Miss Jane, tears of sheer delight 
tanding in her eyes 

Hler mother coughed hard, and called 
» her several times, while she sat there, 
» bring her medicine. She always need- 
d care in the night. Cousin Sarah was 

igl-tempered woman and slept heavily. 
When Bowles came down in the morn- 
v, he found his slice of leaden pie and 
easy dough- nut, as usual, on a plate 
1 the bare table. Jane was at the ma 
iine,a heap of finished seersucker coats 
eside her 

‘IT guess you were at work all night 7” 
Lid. 

couldn't sleep,” she answered 
“Are you goin’ to finish all them 
things 

She nodded, turning her wheel faster. 

He looked at her face for a minute or 
then, for some reason, walked 
he could not 
Jane,” he said,** are you always von’ 


two, and 


hind her, where see it. 


makin’ coats 

The wheel stopped, the thread broke. 
Bowles waited, silent. 

“Yes.” 
she threaded her needle again. 

* What else should she do ?” 
Pettit, coming into the kitchen. 

Neither of her children answered her; 
but presently Jane got up suddenly, and 
going to her, gave her a fond hug and 

Mrs. Pettit started, amazed. It 
new thing in her life; but, on the whole, 
she liked it 

Ten days later Bowles left North Lee 
dom for Louisiana. His hopes were more 
than answered there. Lamonte did have 
the promised boom, and he made money 
fast. In a few years he married Lola. 


she said, in a low voice. Then 


said Mrs. 


was a 
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But long before that time he paid off the 
He did it for Jane's sake tlad 
life rs 
Was a miserable failure ? 
with pity for her. 


morigage, 


not his successful. while 


been 


His heart ached 


But we are not sure that her life was at 
all miserable. From that night in whieh 
she made her choice, a singular chanve 


caine over her. For thirty vears she had 


done her dull duty faithfully, beeause, in 
fact. there was nothing else to do. 

Then, as it seemed to her, the gates were 
opened, the kingdoms of the world were 
laid at her feet 

Of her own will she had given them up. 


God only knew what the sacrifice cost 
her, but after it she was a different and 
a live creature. She was like a woman 
She had 


was 


who has given birth to a ehild. 


struck her note in life, and it 


She 


not a 


mean one, looked out on the 


with authoritative, 


how 
world understanding 
eyes; 
cided 

When one climbs a height, the pure air 
We aiways 


valley the wide 


even her step became firm and de 


expands the lungs ever after 
earry with us down in the 
outlook which we have seen but once 

had quite outside of 
North Leedom and the raw 
When the pain and soreness had passed, 


Jane now a life 


edged coats 


her struggle began to exert pleasant and 
tender influences on her. Stout, jolly Ra 
meaux, with his twinkling black eves and 
mustache, 


blaek began to take on the 
graces and charms of all the heroes of ro 
mance. When she read in the magazines 
a poem or love story, her eyes would fill 
with a tender light, and she would whis 


per, ‘‘I, too; I, too!’ When 


mothers earess their children, she 


saw 


faneied 


she felt Lola’s head again on her byeast, 
and her heart throbbed with happiness. 
After her mother died, she tried to bring 
into her life some of the things of which 
Bowles had told 
monte. 
she covered her table with a white eloth: 


her of his home in La 


She planted roses in the yard; 


and sometimes a bit of savory meat found 
its way there. She visited her neighbors: 
she read novels; she joked in a seared 
way. 

On the oceasion of her one visit to New 
retail 


Bedford she went alone to a shop, 


and, blushing, asked to be shown some 


crimson silk and black-plumed hats. She 
fingered them wistfully. 
“Are they 


the shop-woman. 


for a young lady ?” asked 
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low 


for a young lady,” said Jane, 
She held them a mo- 
ment longer, and then, with a sigh, went 
out. 


ina voice. 


Soon after this, Bowles, who was a bad 
correspondent, suddenly appeared one 
day, bringing one of his girls, Jenny, 
with him. ** Yes, she looks peaked,” he 
said that night as they sat on the porch, 
after Jane had lovingly put the child to 
sleep in her own bed.  ‘* The doctor said 
she ought to have bracing air for a year 
or two. I told him I'd bring her to you. 
We've got four, and she’s your name- 
She does not look like the Pettits, 
though.” 

Her are like 
said Jane, hesitating. 
well ?” 

**God bless me! 


sake. 


Lola’s father’s,” 
Mr. Rameaux 


eyes 


Didn't I tell you the 
old gentleman was gone? Died in Cuba 
last spring.” 

** Died—last spring ?”’ 
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Bowles, who was about to add that too 
much bad whiskey had hastened his en 
caught sight of her face, and with a su 
den remembrance stopped short, and soft}, 
whistled to himself, 

‘Yes, in Cuba,” he said, awkward] 
“Well, Jane, I was all right in bring) 
Jenny to you? You'll take care of th 
chick ?” 

‘** As if she were my own,” she said. *° | 
thank you, Bowles.” 

Soon afterward she went to her ow) 
room, and kneeling by the bed, kissed thi 
child’s face and hands passionately. 

“She is very like him,” she thought 
opening, as she did every night, a littl 
box in which were some yellow flowers 


She fancied there was still a faint fra 
grance breathing from them. ‘‘ We wi! 


know each other in heaven,” she said 
with a sigh, as she closed the box. 
sut it may be as well, perhaps, that in 


this too she will be disappointed. 


VICTORY, 


BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


NCE in a dream I came unto a place 
Where through the sunlight green boughs met o’erhead. 
Love, there I saw thee lying as one dead, 
Beneath the trees, the sunlight on thy face. 
Thy lips, as last I kissed them, still were red; 
The smile I knew, they had not ceased to wear; 
The old-time sheen still lingered on thy hair; 
And looking on thee in my dream, I said: 


“To. she is dead while still the world is fair. 


She never knew 
Nor felt the ache of 


love, 


what sorrow dwells in truth, 


nor learned what ruth 


Comes after life has touched the lips of care. 
Her life but kissed the beauty of her youth! 


Lo, 


Tam glad.” 


I said it standing there. 


Then spoke an angel, in white samite elad, 
Who seemed the watcher there, ‘‘Since thine the grace 
To look on death and yet hold life more sad, 


Give now, brave heart, thy love one last embrace.’ 


Then I again, in that most lovely place, 
Whose calm was infinite, said, ‘* Il am glad.” 


The moveless hands, that oft in days of old 
Had slipped my clasp to hold me to thy heart, 
I took once more, and yet I felt no smart 

To know my touch could quicken not their cold; 
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That to the lips my lips could give no breath 
Nor my heart’s throbbing set the heart a-beat: 
But from the hair's sheen e’en to the feet 

All that of thee was mine I gave to death 


And then again I said, ** Yea, I am ead,’ 
My soul seemed filled in that most lovely place 
Whose calm was infinite, with strength and grace: 

Too still my heart was even to be sad. 


Ill 
But sudden, as pierced by a knife, 
The heart seemed severed in twain: 
I sucked in my lips with the pain, 
And I eried: *‘She was mine in life! 
She died, and I knew not when: 
She is dead with no last good-byes! 
Oh, lift up the lids from her eyes; 
Let them mirror my faee again!” 


In a passion of tears I cried, 
With sobs that my being shook, 
“For me was her last earth-look, 
And I was not there when she died!” 


The dead yvave never a sign, 
And the angel guarding the place 
Turned on me a sorrowful face: 

But | cried out the more, **She was mine!” 


In pity the angel spoke: 
**Poor child, to grant the thing 
Thou ecravest the spirit would bring 
To the body from which it broke: 
For the soul was the light divine 
That shone through her eyes on thee.” 
Still I eried, in blind agony, 
“The last look of her eves is mine!” 


As leading me sob-shaken to thy side, 
Right sorrowful the angel answered then, 
“Reclaim thy gift, take thee thine own again; 
Since thou hast chosen, by thy choice abide.” 


Again I looked upon thee lying there 


In the vast calmness of that sunlit place; 

I marked the old-time smile upon thy face, 
The old-time sheen still glinting through thy hair. 
And o'er my sobbing passion sudden fell, 

E’en as the eyelids veiled thy lustrous eyes, 


A sense of deep and wondrous mysteries. 

I whispered faint, ‘* She sleepeth; it is well 

Yea, it is well.” The words seemed in my heart 
To strike a hurt beyond the power of balm, 
As knelt I, cireled by that perfect calm, 

One moment at thy side, then drew apart. 


| 
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Yet with the hurt a strange new strength was mine, 
That I could turn away and leave thee there. 
Then spoke the angel, with a smile most rare: 


“The lesson thou didst 


lack makes love divine. 


Who truly loveth doth for love’s sake give 
Ken that he loveth; self he doth not know. 
Since now, brave heart, thy dead self lieth low, 
To thy old life return; thy love doth live!” 


Since I passed from those dream-still skies, 
Krom the infinite calm of that place, 
Dear love, to the light of thy face, 
With the soul looking out through thine eyes, 
I am troubled to know if I keep 
The lesson I learned in my heart— 
If awake I could suffer the smart 
Of the strength that was mine in sleep. 


OUR INVALID WIVES. 


BY LIZZIE W 


T was at Blue Ridge Springs, one of the 

most charming of American spas, that 
we four disconsolate specimens of mas- 
culine humanity first met. Gloom was 
not, however, our normal condition; for 
Ikey Harper was a jovial tenor and first 
violinist of one of the most roistering 
elee clubs: Mr. Gibletts was a lover of 
good living and a modest applauder of 
other men’s jokes, though rarely able 
himself to set the table in a roar; Colonel 
Aydler was the most gallant of ladies’ 
men, one for whom flirtation seemed only 
an involuntary compliment paid impar- 
tially to every representative of feminin- 
itv; while I, the remaining member of the 
quartette, though not a special devotee of 
“women, wine, or song,” and therefore, 
according to Martin Luther's dietum, a 
decided fool, was not usually a dismal 
one. 

That we were disconsolate now was 
owing to the fact that the four women 
occupying respectively the dearest rela- 
tions to each of us had fallen into that 
“permanent state of disrepair” which 
Howells considers ** the final lot of most 
American women.” My own wife was 
suffering from nervous prostration; Mrs. 
Aydler was a paralytic; Mrs. Gibletts pro- 
claimed herself a martyr to three incura- 
ble diseases—chronie asthma, liver com- 
plaint, and heart-disease; while Ikey Har- 
per’s intended (alas! she was not his wife, 


CHAMPNEY. 


and might never be), the lovely Jasmin: 
Desmarest, was in consumption. Ther 
were other members of the sanitarium 
but with these eight my story chiefly lies 
We formed a set by ourselves, dancing a 
grotesque sort of quadrille, the figures so 
emn and slow sometimes as a funeral] 
march, and at others whirling in as mad 
a waltz as leaves in an autumn whir 
wind. 

Colonel Aydler and Mr. Gibletts were 
with us only from time to time, but the 
rest of us could be found almost invaria 
bly after breakfast at one end of the ve 
randa., Miss Jasmine reclined in a gayl) 
netted Brazilian hammock, her graceful 
figure draped in the soft folds of a white 
eashmere robe de chambre, and outlined 
against a crimson satin eider-down puff, 
which supported her drooping shoulders. 

I have never seen a more beautiful 
creature. We were all fascinated by her, 
and formed a little circle about the ham 
mock. My wife, whose most alarming 
symptom had been listlessness and a total 
want of interest in passing affairs, mani 
fested an unwonted eagerness in securing 
her position each morning on a comfort 
able couch placed just opposite Miss Jas 
mine's hammock, where she could gaze 
admiringly at the lovely face. My wife 
has a sweet face of her own, but one bear 
ing the same relation to Miss Jasmine’s 
as that existing between a sprig of mign- 
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mette and a night-blooming cereus. Ikey 
Harper sat frequently upon the steps, 
smoking reflectively, or yielding his hands 
Jasmine’s mother wound unnum- 
hered skeins of worsted. I read aloud 
rom novel or poem, and Mrs. Aydler flit- 
ted backward and forward in her wheel 
It was a characteristic of that wo- 
man that she could not rest. 
that Julio, her 
plished a sufficient 


I am con- 
vineed footman, accom- 
number of miles in 
the course of the day to have assured him 
the belt at any of our walking matches. 
Perhaps it was the direct result of her 
crippled condition that, being denied di- 
rect personal movement, she should at- 
tempt to supply its place by incessant 
change of scene. She paused frequently 
longer here than any- 
route 


at our little group 
vhere else in her but the story 

ould hardly be well begun before Mrs. 
\vdler would give a little flirt of farewell 
vith her fan, which was always followed 
iy a squeak of the wheels and a depre- 
catory pant on the part of Julio, like the 
starting engine, and Mrs. 
Aydler’s equipage would vanish around 
corner. We enjoyed her little visits, 
and were apt to lay down the book as we 
saw her approaching, for her conversation 
vas far more bright and witty than any- 
thing weread; she gestured bewitchingly 
her finely 


wheeze of a 


the 


ith formed, much-beringed 
lingers, and her face was a gold mine of 
smiles and gayvety in that region of sad, 
pain-scorehed countenances. Perhaps it 
did not cost her much to be cheerful, for 
her malady was a painless one, and her 
temperament so vivacious that it would 
have caused her positive distress to be 
crave, or even serious. 


She was the only 
lady at 


the cure who indulged in full 
dress, appearing regularly each day in 
three different costumes, which were so 
varied by her French maid Finette as to 
supply eighteen different ones weekly. 
With all her familiarity, we were very 
ittle acquainted with her, for she never 
spoke of herself, forming a marked and 
agreeable contrast in this particular to 
Mrs. Gibletts, whe spoke of herself unin- 
terruptedly. Why Mrs. Gibletts should 
have joined our coterie was for us long a 
mystery. Ikey Harper explained it at 
last: the woman wanted an audience, and 
no one in our corner of the veranda had 
the necessary force to put her out. Every 
morning after breakfast the waiter spread 
her reclining chair between Miss Jas- 
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mine’s hammock and my wife's couch, 
and here she would gently ripple on, un 
bosoming herself as to the condition of 
her heart, her lungs, and her liver, until 
the voice of the reader gradually drowned 
her contidences. 

‘T don’t think,” she invariably began, 
“that Dr. Herts at all understands my 
ease. To think of his advising a person 
so atilicted with asthma as I am to climb 
up tothe pagoda of observation on Indian 
Leap Cliffs every morning before break- 
fast!” 


“One has an excellent view of the 
Lovers’ Seat from the cliffs,” remarked 


Ikey Harper. ‘Il was up there this morn 
ing with my field-glass, and I could sweep 
all the romantic spots for miles around, 
| kept up a private detective business on 
three different couples.” 

“And Ive no doubt Mrs. Aydler was 
one of “em,” interjected Mrs. Gibletts. 
saw her footman wheeling her off up the 
road only an hour after sunrise. 
treats that creature 
He was al 


She 
poor coolie 
ll loaded down with a 
basket and trowel for wild flowers, and a 
Japanese parasol. 


like a 
slave, 


She had on a wickedly 
becoming little white tarlatan shade hat, 
with a garland of morning-glories dan- 
gling down on her shoulders; think of it, 
ina woman of her age! I believe she al 
ways dresses with an eye to what some 
man will think of her. What 
blushing flirt she is, to be sure! 1 really 
think some one ought to tell the colonel. 
Now tell us truly, Mr. Harper, didn’t she 


an un 


meet some one up in the woods ?’ 

‘Certainly not,” replied [key Harper, 
with some emphasis. ** When I met Mrs. 
Avdler there was no one with her but Ju 
lio, and he was digging ferns at her di- 
rection. She is really learned in 
regard to ferns. I learned more about 
botany in five minutes than I did in my 
entire college course.” 


very 


Mrs. Gibletts pursed up her little mouth. 
“When you met Mrs. Aydler,” 
marked. 


she re- 
‘*Ttake back all that Isaid. Of 
course she did not have anybody in view 
when she put on that exceedingly juve- 
nile and coquettish hat.” 

Mr. Harper reddened angrily, and did 
not deign areply. 
him, in sweet, liquid tones: ** [key is so 
modest that he can never understand that 
any woman ever bestows a passing thought 
upon him. They have bribed me into 
approval of their adventure by bringing 


Miss Jasmine spoke for 
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me some of the most lovely THOSSeS and 


vines; my window is a bit of the very 
heart of the woods Mrs. Avdler is cer- 
tainly a very charming person, and | 


think the colonel likes to see the admira- 

tion she creates 
* Of course he does; it gives him more 

for his marked attentions to other 


snapped Mrs. Gibletts. 


excuse 
ladies,” 

It was Jasmine’s turn to blush now, for 
Colonel Avdler was her ardent admirer, 
as indeed who amongst us was not: but 
for at that instant Mrs. 
Avydler rolled into sight, propelled by the 
patient 


did not retort 


Julio. She looked particularly 
this instant, | thought, her 
hair waved elaborately 


charming at 


from her face in 


multitudinous formal ripples, and crown 


ed by a jaunty cap—a combination of a 


handkerchief, a blue ribbon, 
a spray of wild pimk azalea 
had the faculty, it seemed to me, of ex 
tracting the charm out of the artificial and 
the natural, and of appropriating each 
alike 


potml-iace 


and She 


She wore a delicate blue morning 
dress, trimmed about the neck and down 


the front with a fluffy band of pink 
curlew feathers—a selection of tints, my 
wife maintained, suggestive of the French 
opera; but when I asked her of what Mrs. 


Gibletts’s brown wrapper reminded her, 
with its gaudy 
white 


embroidery of red and 
she eould think only of a 
portiére or faney table-cloth. Mrs. Aydler 
held a telegram in her hand, and her face 
sparkled with The 
to-morrow to spend a 
she said, 


roses 


pleasure. 
is coming down 


colonel 
week with us,’ ‘He will bring 
his horses and an easy phaeton, and hopes 
for the privilege of many pleasant drives 
with Miss Jasmine.” 


Ikey Harper looked hardly as well 
pleased, but he replied, with nervous 
alacrity: ‘‘Oh, certainly! I have always 


thought that easy driving would do Jas- 
Thine wood,” 

‘lL must not deprive you, dear Mrs. 
Avydler,” murmured Jasmine. 

‘I will accept it as a favor,” replied 
Mrs. Aydler; ‘*‘forif you do not entertain 
the colonel in his drives he will expect it 
of me, and I much prefer an excursion in 
my own chariot, like this morning's,” 
and she smiled markedly at Ikey Harper. 

An awkward silence succeeded this re 
mark; then came the little wave of the 
fan, the squeak, and the pant, and the blue 
and the pink drifted away like a sunset 
cloud. At the same time an individual 
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in bloomer costume appeared from | 


interior of the sanitarium to 


annout 
that Miss Jasmine’s Turkish bat, 
ready. Ikey Harper threw away his 
gar, assisted her into the house. pans 


irresolutely, and then sauntered down 
veranda in the of the su: 
cloud, 

Mrs. Gibletts shook her head and el: 
ed her fat hands solemnly. ‘* It’s all ve 
well for Colonel and Mrs. Aydler to 
claim their indifference to one anoth: 
they choose, but they ought not to try 
separate such a lovely pair of lovers 
Miss Jasmine and [key Harper.” 

My wife looked pained. ‘* Do vou 1 
ly think it is as bad as that?” she ask: 
admire Mrs. Aydler so much that 
cannot think her capable of a single 
kind thing.” 


direction 


‘See what your opinion of her cap 
bilities are a week from to-day,” execlain 
ed Mrs. Gibletts, oracularly: and the: 
having devoted as much time to others 
she could spare, even to the dear delig 
of picking flaws in their characters, s 
returned to a disquisition on liver com 
plaint in general, and the eccentricities o 
her own liver in particular. 

The week began in a way which seeme: 
to contirm Mrs. Gibletts’s prophecy. Co 
onel Avdler’s team was a handsome tat 
dem, the phaeton a 
topped marquise. The entire front of the 
hotel lined with interested faces as 
Miss Jasmine took her seat. Mrs. Avd 
ler’s maid ran down the steps with an 
armful of wraps, which her mistress in 
sisted on sending. 


luxurious canop) 


was 


Ikey Harper himse|t 
tucked her in, and bowed politely as the, 
started; then he turned to me. ** Your 
wife does not seem to be down this morn 
ing. What do you say toa walk ?” 

| accepted his invitation, not explain 
ing that brooding on Mrs.Gibletts’s insin 
uations had given my sympathetie little 
wife a severe nervous headache. I was 
anxious to assure her that all was serene 
between Miss Jasmine and her intended 
and so encouraged the confidences which 
Mr. Harper seemed nowise loath to make 

**Jasmine’s & superb girl,” he began: 
‘no matter where we go, she’s sure to 
create just about such a sensation. I al 
Ways encourage her accepting attention; 
she enjoys society, and, poor girl, she 
might just as well have all the fun she 
can; it won't be for long.” A 

‘You are very considerate,” I began. 
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“Considerate! Oh, you know how it 
is vourself, One has to be considerate with 
in invalid, because they are always ineon- 
ciderate: it’s Jasmine’s only fault that she 
jasn’t any consideration, I say, isn’t it 
_ confounded shame that such a beautiful 
«irl as she is has got to die?” 

Something of coolness in the tone in 
yuieh the question was put irritated me. 
Perhaps she may recover,” [ suggested. 

‘Not the least chance of it; one lung 
entirely gone. She is living now on nerve. 
Vhen a girl gets a fixed idea in her head, 
sie will carry it out in the very teeth of 
death and the doctors. Plenty of such in 
stanees; you may ask any of the medical 
men, Take, for example, a lady sutfering 

rom some incurable disease—cancer, con- 
sumption, it does not matter what. A [ix 
{ idea takes possession of her; it KeEPS 

r alive; she would probably have died 
n six weeks without it; but now cancer, 
consumption, and the undertaker have all 

ot to wait: that child must be born, and 
born it is, and she dies with perfect com- 
placency two hours afterward.” 

‘For an unmarried man it strikes me 
that you possess an astonishingly correct 
inderstanding of such matters.” 

Well,vou see, ve studied up the sub- 
ect. Ive had the apprehension of hav- 
ng an invalid wife hanging over my head 
for the last five vears, and I’ve looked into 
the matter seriously. Now there’s your 
wife, she doesn’t seem to have any partic- 
ilar object in living; you'd better look 
sharp, she'll surprise you one of these days 
by up and dying.” 

‘Pardon me, sir,” I replied, with some 
asperity; ‘we are following out the pre- 
scription of our physician. Complete 
rest, no excitement of any kind.” 

‘All a confounded mistake!” asserted 
Ikey. ‘*Exeitement is just what ladies 
live on. How long has your wife been 
sick ?” 

‘Only a few weeks this time. She had 
a far more serious attack last year.” 

‘And between last year and these few 
weeks, [11 warrant you she has been living 
on the worst kind of excitement.” 

On the contrary, we have led a very 
quiet life. She is suffering at present from 
overwork, having just completed a novel 
in which she has been deeply absorbed for 
ten months past.” 

‘LT told you so. She would have died 
before, but she has said to herself that 
novel has got to be finished, even if the 
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first copy that comes from the press is 
bound in ecrape and laid on my collin. 
And the novel is finished, you tell me, 
and there she lies as flat as a collapsed 
balloon. You'd better hurry up and fee 
the crities to pitch into the book, and 
declare that the ideas are all stolen, and 
that she never can produce another, or 
she never will, that’s all. These women 
can't live without excitement.” 

‘Your view of the case, Mr. Harper, 
seems to me exceedingly original. May 
[ ask what particular fixed idea it is that 
is keeping Miss Jasmine alive at the pre 
sent moment ?” 

Why, getting married,of course. She's 
all wrapped up in that, and has been for 
three years past. Our wedding day was 
set for three years ago last Christmas. 
Her physician came to me. * My dear fel 
low,’ said he, ‘she can’t endure the cere 
mony. She'll drop dead on her way from 
the altar to the church door.’ But he 
didn’t know Jasmine. She'd have stood 
it out until every guest had left, and the 
policeman had carried the wedding pre 
sents around to the bank. IT dont know 
but LT might even have got her on board 
the Kuropean steamer. She’s dead set on 
eoing to Europe fora wedding tour. But 
I wasn’t going to kill her in that way. As 
long as we can keep up the excitement of 
going to be married, shell live, and Lam 
not going to be responsible for her mur- 
der.” 

‘So you don’t intend ever to marry 
her?” Lasked, my eyes opening widely 
with astonishment. 

**T wouldn't have such a thing on my 
conscience for any amount of money,” 
said Ikey Harper, solemnly. ** That girl 
is heiress to one of the finest plantations 
in the State; but her fortune is not the 
slightest temptation. I would not have 
the finishing up of Jasmine on my hands 
for untold millions.” 

I had never regarded [key Harper in 
the light of a hero, and the self-abnega- 
tion necessary for the voluntary resigna- 
tion of a beloved object seemed to me 
something too great for his moral calibre. 
My incredulous mind leaped immediately 
to the conclusion that Ikey had magnified 
his own generosity, and was simply a lit 
tle frightened at the irksome prospect of 
an invalid wife. When he first proposed 
to Miss Jasmine she was not an invalid; 
the engagement was an old, old story; 
and though he was not quite equal to the 


| 
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baseness of breaking it off, he dreaded the 
marriage, and was resolved to postpone it 
as long as possible. I pitied Miss Jasmine 
with all my heart 

A few days later my wife had a similar 
contlidential chat with Miss Jasmine. She 
Was intensely interested in the love affairs 
of young people generally-—a character 
istic, | tind, whieh is common to voung 
married ladies whose own heart histories 
have been happy Ones She showed more 
of animation as she reported her conver 
sation to me than L had seen her exhibit 
for a month previous. 

love her more than ever,’ she said, 
‘*‘and I am more than ever anxious about 
her since she has admitted me to her con 
fidence. She is so gentle, so pure, and 
she stands on the verge of a great danger. 
She says that she and [key Harper have 
grown up from elildhood together, that 
she cannot remember the time when he 
was not her boy lover, but that she never 
thought seriously of returning his affee- 
tion until about the time that she began 


to fear that she had inherited consumption 


from her father. Then her life seemed 
so short as to be little worth for any pur 
pose of self-gratification, and she thought 


that if she could confer any happiness on 
him by devoting what was left of it and 
the fortune she would leave to his inter 
ests, it were surely best to do so. He had 
been most kind, she said, most consider 
ate, never pressing his claims, but insist 
ing on walting until she was better, when 
all along she had been convineed that 
there would never be any better. But 
now there had come achange; something, 
whether the air or the waters of Blue 
Ridge Springs, or the new treatment, she 
was not sure what, had viven her ah un- 
wonted exhilaration, and she was sure that 
she was stronger.” 


My wife said that as she looked at her 


glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes she 
could not help sharing her conviction, 


though she knew perfectly well how de 
lusive such hopes often proved 

| feel,’ Jasmine had said, **anenthu 
siasm in life which I have never felt be 
fore. Ihave always been content to die, 
and have rather wondered why people 
were so wild to live. But now life seems 
filled with such noble possibilities, and I 
seem to have done nothing but play with 
existence. I have not taken the great gift 
of asoul seriously, and have been too will 
ing to let it slip out of my hands. I be 


lieve with this new appreciation of lift 
new lease of it is granted. Itseemsto 
that God would be cruel if it were not < 
and God is never cruel. I feel sure 1 
I am born anew to a long, long life 
happiness and usefulness. My old nu 
said to me: ‘Honey, you's got relig 
bress de Lord, dis chile has libbed | 
‘nuff to see it! You's fitten to die no 
Miss Jasmine; de Lord ‘Il jus’ b’ar yo 

his arms to dat hebben ob joy an’ swe 
ness at de daybreak.’ Perhaps she 
right, and I have got religion; but | 

as if I was fit now to live, and as i 

day had dawned, and I had already rea 

ed a heaven of joy and sweetness.’ 

‘All this,” said IL to my wife, ** seems 
indicate a very desirable frame of mit 
and | hardly perceive what the dang 
is by which you faney Miss Jasmine 
threatened.” 

** Men are so dull,” exclaimed my w 
**Do hand me that bottle of mux.” (\M 
wife always takes nux when most me. 
would indulge in a big, big D. It op 
ates like a charm upon her nerves, 2 
is a capital moral agent as well, offeri 
an excellent substitute for profanity 
* Don't you see,my dear,” she continued 
‘isn’t it so clear that the wayfaring m 
though a—what’s his name ¢—ean unde: 
stand that though religion and returuil 
health may both have something to do 
vith it, the main agent in the chang 
that has come over Jasmine is love ?” 

‘Suppose it is. It seems to me quit 
the proper thing that an engaged gil 
should be in love.” 

**One, two, three, five pellets, pleas: 
But she is not in love with [key Harper 
she’s in love with Colonel Aydler.” 

I whistled. ‘‘ That alters the question 
lL conceded. ** But how do you know i! 
Did you ask her ?” 

‘Ask her if she cares for a married 
man! We women do not give or tak: 
such insults. Besides, what was the need 
of asking when the thing itself is as plain 
as the nose on your face 7” 

**My dear, I am perfectly aware that | 
am a plain man, and that my nose espe 
cially has no claims for beauty; pray re 
gard me for the present as a sister woman, 
and do not insult me. What do you pro 
pose to do under the circumstance, for | 
never knew any occasion that you were 
not equal to.” 

dase flattery! What do you think I 
ought to do ?” 
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‘“There’s no ought in the matter; at 
east I cannot see that it is any concern 
of ours: but knowing you as I do, 1 am 

ire that by some peculiar magie of your 

vn you will and 
key Harper married in short metre.” 

‘Tam afraid it is beyond my magic,” 


have Miss Jasmine 


said my wife, with a quaver of despond 

ey in her voice. ** Jasmine closed her 
sufidenees by telling me that she had 
roken her engagement with [key Har- 
er yesterday evening.” 

‘You don’t mean it!” 

When we saw them promenading to- 

ther in the oleander walk, and thought 

ey looked so lover like, and that all was 
as it should be.” 

* Ikey did not look like a rejected man 
is they entered the hotel. IT assure you 
| never saw him appear so rapturously 

ippy, and could have sworn that 
ecard a kiss as he left her at her door.” 

‘Tt is all that 

Aydler.” 

‘But L thought that 
Aydler were the dearest of friends. 
is certainly a perfect lady.” 

* You men think that because a woman 
dresses elegantly and smiles at you, she 


the doings of horrid 


and Mrs. 


She 


vou 


Just ask Colonel 
That 
She is tired of the col 


is necessarily perfect. 
\vdler for his opinion of her. Wo- 

an is @ viper. 
onel and wants to get a divorce from him, 

d she wants to make Jasmine her pre 
ext,and Ikey Harper is her next matri 
monial venture.” 

‘* My dear, such sentiments are entirely 
too venomous to have originated in your 
mind. Who and what has suggested 
them 

‘Facts and Mrs. Gibletts. Mrs. Gib- 
letts has watched ler movements and has 
followed her on her botanical excursions, 
vhich have invariably resulted in a meet- 
ing with [key Harper.” 

infer that 
Gibletts’s lungs and heart must be 
terially improved, or 
equal to such long excursions.” 

“You never could bear Mrs. Gibletts 
or believe a word she said; but do me the 
favor to consult Colonel Aydler, and see 
what he thinks of his paragon of a wife.” 

“That is exactly what he thinks her.” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘*‘T mean that I was speaking to the 
colonel about Mrs. Aydler to-day, and 
that was the very word he used, and he 
further indulged in such extravagant 


Mrs. 


the eondition of 


she would not be 
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language in relation to her that I should 


have thought him a lover just before a 
proposal, and not a husband on the eve 
of divorcee 
may be 
voung friends, the colonel and Mrs 
ler all right.” 

wife 


[am positive that whatever 
the state of atfairs between our 
\vd 
are 


several 


My 


punches on her pillow, and indulged in 


bestowed vindictive 


a certain paradoxical remark, not at al 
to my mind deseriptive of the situation 
“It's funny.’ 
“Yes; 


in regard to his wife, | admit that lis at 


for in spite of his enthusiasm 


tentions to Miss Jasmine have been very 
been an unmarried 
that 


marked, and if he had 


man we would all have said they 


could not be understood 

‘LT don't 
other paradoxical remark, for she did care 
don't ¢ The 
thing is very funny.’ 


care,” replied my wife —an 


immensely-—"* ire. whole 


It was on the last evening of the week 
which Colonel Avdler had announced that 
he intended to spend with us that 1 found 
my wife shaking the creases out of her 
long-folded black silk. 

‘Mrs. Aydler has invited us to spend 
the evening at her rooms,” she replied to 
my glance of inquiry. 

‘But your headache 2” 

The 
people here haye talked quite enough 
the colonel. Mrs 
Avdler and Ikey Harper will be at the 
piano all the evening, and the colone! 
to do but to flirt 
with Jasmine, for she has invited no one 
else but the Giblettses, and Mrs. Gibletts 
will not accept, for the tw 
Now if 


upa whist table,and every body will know 


**Never mind about my headache. 


about Jasmine and 


would have nothing else 


oOo women abhor 


each other. ve vo, we ean make 
that the colonel has not had a chance to 


vet a word of nonsense in edgewise | 
mean to be a protector to the poor ehild.” 
very good idea,” said, since our 
friend [key has resigned the position.” 
‘Ikey Harper is one of the most de 
voted and considerate men Lever met, 
my wife exclaimed, with some warmtli 
“Tt is Jasmine’s indifference which makes 
him stand aloof. 


wish to intrude his attentions when she 


Of course he does not 


shows so plainly that she prefers those of 
another gentleman.” 
“Then, if 
protected, why intrude your attentions ” 
Because I mean to save her in spite 
of herself.” 


Jasmine does not wish to be 
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When we arrived at Mrs. Aydler’s 
rooms, Miss Jasmine was not there; but, 
contrary to our expectations, the Gib- 
lettses had accepted the invitation. The 
colonel was conversing gallantly with 
Mrs. Gibletts, whose husband was discon- 
solately turning the leaves of a herba- 
rium, without listening to Mrs. Aydler’s 
kind explanations. He surrendered his 
place to my wife with an air of relief, and 
button-holing me, led me into a conversa- 
tion on the rather trite subject of invalid 
Wives. 

a martyr, sir,” he explained; 
‘Sand | would like to compare notes-with 
you, for | see you are another. My do- 
mestic peace has been ruined, and my 
only consolation is the sympathy of my 
fellow-sufferers. Sympathy, sir, is the oil 
can that greases up the driving wheels of 
life. Lhave reduced this complicated sub- 
ject of the invalidism of American ladies to 
a theory, or rather Lam so reducing it, and 
to accomplish this object I am collecting 
the theories of all other observers. Your 
wife, | perceive, is addicted to nerves. — I 
regard nerves, sir, as one of Our most ma 
lignant and unhopeful maladies, and you 
have my full commiseration. stage, 
may | ask, have you reached? Does she 
talk about what you are to do or have 
done when she is gone ?” 

“LT beg your pardon, Mr. Gibletts,” I 
interrupted; ‘‘however ill my wife may 
really be, she has always taken a hopeful 
view of her own condition, as I also pre- 
fer to do, and our domestic peace has not 
been, as you seem to infer, wrecked by her 
ill health; on the contrary, she was never 
more precious to me than now.” 

* Ah, see! see!” exclaimed the un- 
happy man; digestion is good. She 
doesn't spoil your dinners. Now Mrs. 
Gibletts used to be as fond as Lam of a 
cozy little breakfast of scollops, tripe, oys 
ter patties, lobster salad, sausages, pickled 
oysters, mince pie, fritters, plum-pudding, 
and such comfortable little dishes, and of 
a good solid dinner of eight courses with 
wine, and a Delmonico lunch thrown in. 
But dyspepsia has changed all that, and 
now breakfast consists of a plate of cracked 
wheat; dinner of oatmeal porridge, with 
Graham iron-elads and baked sweet apples 

did Providence ever construct a more 
insipid object than a baked sweet apple ? 
the whole washed down with a wineglass 
of cod-liver oil.” 

‘“But you are surely not obliged to 


confine yourself to this bill of fare, 
if your wife is.” 

“T know it; but how unchristian 
looks for a man to be indulging in pd 
de foie gras while his wife luxuriates « 
baked sweet apple! Besides, no matt 
what I eat, the very sight of that eod-|i 
oil bottle so sickens me that I lose all a) 
petite at once. You, sir, assert that you 
domestic peace is still untouched; you ss 
how naturally I conclude that your wif 
with all her nerves, is still a woman of 


a 


good digestion. I invite you both to 
picnic luneh with us on top of the east 
ridge. Mrs. Gibletts will be present, an: 
will pack one basket with iron-clads and 
the cod-liver oil, but 1 will contrive that 
it shall be left behind.” 

Our conversation was interrupted } 
the entrance of Miss Jasmine, exquisite in 
pale blue, her heavy hair filleted in th: 
stvle of the Empire. Mrs. Aydler at once 
made her comfortable among the cushior 
of a téte-a-téte, whose corresponding 
seat the colonel immediately monop 
olized. Then the whist table was opened, 
and, much to my wife’s disgust, she found 
herself, with Mr. Gibletts as a partner, 
started on a long perspective of games 
against Mrs. Gibletts and myself. Mrs 
Aydler and Ikey Harper, as she had for 
seen, established themselves at the piano 
(Mrs. Aydler’s wheeled chair was so ar 
ranged that it could be lowered or eleva 
ted to any required position), and we 
soon heard her running accompaniment 
to his clear ‘‘ Angels ever bright and 
fair”; changing presently to Rubinstein’s 
“Oh! thou art like a flower.” It seem 
ed to us that the songs were intended 
especially for Jasmine; but whether this 
was so or not, she did not hear them; 
her attention was entirely taken up 
by Colonel Aydler’s gently modulated 
voice. I could cateh the tones only, but 
my wife, I could see, heard enough of the 
conversation to render her extremely un 
comfortable. She played badly, and | 
saw that the pressure of excitement which 
she was under was rapidly becoming un 
endurable. 

At length Colonel Aydler rose. *‘I 
will go to my room and get it,” we all 
heard him say, and he left the room 

It was characteristic of the ‘* funny” re 
lation existing between Colonel Aydler 
and his wife that his room was in thie 
wing of the hotel furthest removed from 
her apartments, and it was consequently 
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me little time before he returned. My 
rose abruptly, and begged Miss Jas 
ie to take her place at the card-table, 
th an insistence which seemed to me a 
tle peculiar; but Jasmine was quite as 
cided she did not care to play, and so 
eame was given up, my wife taking 
seat lately occupied by the colonel. 
‘She has one of her headaches; you 
ist excuse her,’ | remarked to Mr. Gib 
“Don't mention it,” 
ied: ‘‘as if I hadn't 
invalid wife long enough not to mind 
little unreasonablenesses.” 
When Colonel Avdlew returned, my 
e retained her seat with an obstinacy 
hich ulterior 
ntly Colonel Aydler had improved his 


that 
been 


worthy re 
blessed with 


argued an motive; evl 
portunity of talking nonsense to Miss 
smiine, and my wife was determined that 


had 


were 


thing far enough. 


he 


s evidently a man of great good-na- 


gone quite 
ever the ecolonel’s faults, 
e, for drawing up an arm-chair he con 
both the 


another 


sed wittily with ladies, and 


ningly waited opportunity 


musicians, having finished their re 
toire, joined the circle, refreshments 
re S¢ rved, and the conversation became 

ral and 


harmless. <A gleam of tri 


ph shone in my wife’s eyes as she 
atched the minute and hour hand join 
ing each other on the gold-enamelled XI. 
on the face of Mrs. Aydler’s Louis Seize 
mother had already 
made several ineffectual hints relative to 
the lateness of the hour. My wife would 
the colonel yet, and see him return 


baffled to the eity. 


Jasmine’s 


But the colonel was 
not to be foiled so easily. 

‘Will you step out on the balcony a 
few moments with me, Miss Jasmine ?” he 
said. as Mrs. Desmarest again insisted that 
it was quite time that all respectable peo 
ple were in bed. 


My wife was desperate. ‘* It seems to 
me that such a proceeding would be fatal 
for Jasmine,” she said, 


“What is 


vhich 


this mysterious business 
demands much 
Mrs. Aydler, smilingly. 


are all friends here, colonel ; 


can you not 


SO secrecy 


quired 


transact it in our presence Q”? 
“That is for Jasmine to say,” replied 
the colonel. 
**Murder will out,” laughed Jasmine; 
‘you will all know it some time 
willing you should know it now.” 
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The colonel produced a tiny box from 
his vest pocket, and opening it, placed upon 
Jasmine’s finger a resplendent solitaire 
‘My darling girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Avd 
ler, with an affectionate embrace, ** is it 
really so ?”’ 


The rest of us were aghast. 


Mrs. Gib 
she alone felt herself 
‘Mrs. Aydler, 


she asked, ‘‘are you insane, or have you 


letts rose solemnly 


equal to the oceasion. 


become a convert to Mormonism ¢" 

‘Neither, my dear Mrs. Gibletts, [as 
sure you.” 

‘May I ask, then, the signification of 
this ring 

‘Tt means that my darling friend J: 
mine Desmarest is engaged to Marry 
colonel,” 

* Engaged to marry a married man!” 
ylonel has so far 


‘Certainly not; the e 


resisted all our efforts to make him happy 
by obstinately remaining a bach lor.’ 


Mrs. Gibletts turned her stony stare 
upon 


Aydler, if 
this person is not your wife, who is she, 
is it that she 


the colonel 
and how is introduced in re 
spect ible society as Mrs. Aydler 7” 

‘She is the widow, madam, of my only 
brother.” 

This remark created intense sensation 
Mrs left the 
ceremony of a farewell to ler hostess. My 
had the 
appearance of the ring, became suddenly 


Gibletts insta without 


wife, who remained rigid since 


limp, and it was not until I had produced 


the bottle of nux from one of my inner 


pockets that she became distinetly con 
of Mrs. Avdler, 


Jasmine, and the colonel were in convul 


SCIOUS passing eve nts. 
sions of laughter, daring which Mrs, Ayd 


ler suddenly, to our extreme astonish 
ment, rose from her chair and took three 
steps without assistance; then, remember 
ing that she had not done so for years, 
her confidence and strength failed her to 
gether, and she fell precipitately into [key 
Harper’sarms. Then ensued more laugh 
ter, and Ikey and the colonel insisted that 
Mrs. Aydler should attempt to walk, sup 
ported by each of them. It proved the 
first of a series of walking lessons, which 
were crowned 
It is three 
Ridge. 


though from long habit she leans always 


with unhope d-for suceess. 


years since we met at Blue 


She walks extremely well now, 


upon her husband’s arm, and that hus 
band, you have doubtless guessed, is Ikey 
Harper. combination of 


By a strange 


circumstances, Mrs, Gibletts, my wife, and 
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I were the only persons who had misun 
derstood the relationship existing between 
the Mrs. Aydler. Jasmine 
and Ikey Harper, with all her other ac 
quaintances, had understood from the first 
that 


colonel and 


she was the colonel’s sister-in-law. 
My wife regards it as an emphatic lesson 
but I ean- 
not regret the affair, since it has revived 


her interest in life: 


in minding her own business: 


she is at work on her 
third novel, and no one would guess that 
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she had ever been a vietim of neryo 
prostration., Colonel Aydiler and his 
are still abroad, and Jasmine is no long 
regarded as consumptive. 

lL lunched with Mr. Gibletts last we: 
his wife alone is not in improved hea 
“It's the old story of her lungs, her heart 
and her liver. You couldn't get her 
the top of the Blue Ridge now,” he sa 
to me, “not to see twenty Ikey Harj« 
elope with forty Mrs. Aydlers.” 


“UNANSWERED.” 


BY 


FLORENCE 


HENNIKER 


| O you remember the time of our meeting, 
When the lilaes bloomed by the red stone wall? 


The laughter low, and the half-shy greeting, 


And the thrush’s song in the lime-tree tall ? 


Ah 


me! 


for the spring-tide so fair and fleeting, 


The time of lilaes, when Love was all! 


Do you remember the last leave-taking 


By the white chalk cliffs in the wind and rain; 


The sad, dry eyes, and the cold hand-shaking, 


And our faeces blanched with a silent pain ? 


Was vi 
Who knows ? 


ght when I thought your heart was breaking ? 


for we never have met again. 


Now, it seems sometimes it were almost madness 


To think, as I look at the starry sky, 
You have knowledge there of my grief or gladness, 
In the strange new life that you lead on high. 
Can you pity our human wrongs and sadness, 


The folly and frailty of such as 1? 


Would your eyes meet mine with divine compassion 
If they met once more in the far-off land ¢ 


Iam weary of sin, and worn with passion, 


And seareely worthy to touch your hand. 


Would you speak again in the old, sweet fashion, 


And say vou forgive me, and understand ? 


Oh, my Love, I trust if I ever found you 
In that fairer world where the pure souls rest, 

That my yearning arms might again surround you, 
And my head be pillowed upon your breast; 

And, though saints and angels were dwelling around you, 
You would still remember 


and love me best! 


INDIAN HUTS ON THE PASIG RIVER, NEAR MANILA 


MANILA AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


BY DR. SAMUEL KNEELAND 


Philippine Islands exhibit char- 

| acters unique, as far as I know; a 
ge mixture of tropical indolence and 

Northern enterprise, of Spanish conserva 
n and English energy, of European 
cury and Chinese frugality. 

The best way to reach these islands is 
rom the north, so that the impression left 
"vy the temperate, dormant civilizations of 

Japan and China may be strongly con 
trasted with that of the more active Span 
iard and the tropical Malay; but, by 

hatever rouie they be approached, the 
traveller must expect and will generally 
receive rough treatment from the waves 

f the China seas, agitated by the north or 
south monsoon, After the sensation of 
novelty has worn away in a few weeks’ 
residence, the most noticeable feeling is a 
delightful sense of serenity, almost pecul 
iar to these islands. The mother coun 
try looks after the temporal welfare; the 
mother church cares for the soul; and the 
mother earth, though at times a little 
shaky, satisfies the physical wants of man 
in great profusion, at small expense, and 

ith trifling labor. 

The popular idea about these islands, 
named after Philip Il. of Spain, is that 
they are an insignificant group in the 
Pacitie, whence come hemp, sugar, and 
cheroots; they are the least known of 
European colonies, yet in extent, popula- 
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tion, healthful climate, fertility. and inex 
haustible natural resources they nerit 
special attention, certainly from Amer 
ican nations, with whom in early times 
there was an intimate connection. Their 
extent is about 1050 miles from north to 
south, and 700 from east to west; the 
China seas on the north, south, and west, 
and the Pacitic on the east. They are 
very humerous, but only about forty are 
of any importance; of these, Luzon, of 
which Manila is theeapital. is the largest, 
being 350 by 175 miles They were dis 
covered by Magellan in 1521,and Manila 
was founded by Legaspi in 1571, since 
which’ time they have practically be 
longed to Spain. 

Their conquest and retention were ef 
fected in a remarkable way. Legaspi 
had with him six St. Augustin monks; 
with these devoted priests and a handful 
of soldiers the work was done. This was 
quite in contrast with the treatment of 
the natives of the Spanish-American colo 
nies by Cortez and Pizarro. No love of 
conquest nor of gold led to their diseoy 
ery, but a sincere desire to convert the 
heathen; without armies, cruelty, or per 
secution, the gentle and persevering per- 
suasion and example of these monks won 
the contidence of this docile and peaceful 
people. 


The bay of Manila, distant from Hong- 


i 
| 
} 
} 
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Kong about 650 miles in a southeasterly 
direction, is one of’ the most spacious 
Its distant 
mountain surroundings are fine, but its 


and beautiful in the world. 


shores are low, the vegetation compara 
tively scanty, redeemed from monotony 
by groups of bamboos and palms. A 
near approach is far from pleasing, after 
the neatness of Hong-Kong, the tropical 
luxurianee of Singapore, or the virgin 
vegetation of the southern islands of the 
group. Leaving the free English ports, 
the custom-house and passport requisi 
tions are annoving: the dark walls, the 
filthy moat, the noisome river, and the 
narrow streets of the old city render the 
lirst impressions of the stranger disagree 
able It is only after a sojourn of some 
veeks that the gavety. brightness, and 


hospitality of the residents are appreci 
ated 

The old Cily of Manila resembles a di 
lapidated fortress, surrounded by erum 
bling stone walls 300 vears old, and wide 
but shallow moat, used now as a wallow 
ing place for the carabaos, or water-butfa 
loes, Which are the principal beasts of 
burden and of draught. The gates are 
never closed, nor the draw bridges raised, 
and probably rust from long disuse would 
render the process at present Impossible 
Rounding the stone piers which project 
into the muddy stream of the river Pasig, 
on one of whiel is an apology for a fort, 
and on the other a ligwht-house, you come 
into a fleet of small steamers and sailing 
eraft. which indicate the extensive coast 
ing trade of the port. Several creeks 
branch from the river, forming a much 
used net-work of communication with the 
distant suburbs and villages up to the 
base of the mountains; the throng pass 
Ing over the bridges, the 
able canoes threading their way in every 
direction, and the uneeasine clatter of 
vehicles show that you are in a great 
centre of industry. 

Around the walls and by the edge of 
the bay is the cealzada—a_ fashionable 
drive lined with almond-trees—whiech ev 
ery evening presents a gay scene of ear 
riages filled with cavaliers ladies 
Without head-dress There is usually no 
dust, the air is balmy, and the heat is 
tempered by the sea-breeze. A native 
band discourses excellent musie several 
times a week. There are very few eques- 
English and 
American residents, on account of the 


trians, except among the 


heat The Manila ponies are well ; 
portioned and strong, but rather too sn 
and short limbed for the ponderous ri« 
who would fain cultivate the turf. TT) 
is, however, an annual eruption in 
spring of the equine fever in a mild fo 
in Which most of the Manila bloods 
ticipate. In the streets, from mornin: 
midnight, the crowd is great and the sc 
animated. It is the most European 
elty of the East, a tropical compound 
Naples and Venice, modified by Chin 
thrift, English energy, Spanish slown: 
and Indian jolly indifference Ort 
nearly 300,000 people in the province t! 
greater part are Tagals—mostly labor 
agriculturists, and boatmen; there ar 
least 25,000 Chinese— petty merchants. 
chanies, and manufacturers; many me 
zos, or half-breeds between the two, \ 
the physical type and viees of both rac 
not more than 5000 Spaniards peninsu 
and Philippine; with about 500 other J 
ropeans, to Whom may be added per! 
twenty-five Americans. 

One of the most novel sights to the 
eller coming from China is the large ty 
wheeled dray for merchandise drawn 
one to three carabaos, or water-butfalor 
seen everywhere in city and country. T1 
is an ungainly, ox-like animal, one-tl 
larger than our eattle, of a dark leade: 
color,with whitish feet, seanty and coars 
hair, earrying the head low, with lary 
flattened horns extending almost horiz 
tally backward. This slow, powerful, a 
docile creature is guided by a ring throu 
the nose, to whieh is attached a cord lea 
ing backward to the driver, who is eithe: 
on its back or on the shafts. The weig 
of the load is borne on the neck by means 
of a rude wooden voke, which by friction 
renders the part perfectly callous. — It 
invaluable to the natives, whose agricul 
ture in the rice and grass fields would lb 
impossible without it. Elephant-like 
delights to wallow in the mud, and to 
submerge itself, leaving only the tip ot 
It drags the rude 
plough of the country and all heavy 
loads, pulling with ease and precision 


the nose above water. 


knee-deep in mud. Its meat is untit for 
food, and its skin of little value except for 
common sandals. The milk of the fe 
male (caravalla) is very generally used 
for cow's milk. 


The best streets are the Eseolta and the 
Rosario, in both of which there are excel 
lent shops, in which almost anything can 
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purchased at a reasonable price. The numerous than the army. Take a vay | 
: ter, and indeed much of the former, is the priests, and the natives would be us { 
‘upied by Chinese merchants, chiefly governable, and the land would eithe) A 
4 om Amoy, Who undersell other nations, relapse into barbarism or fall into th 
3 their expenses are smaller and they are hands of some Protestant nation, whieh 
tent with less profit. The appearance would make of it one of the most produce 
the lower part of the Escolta is well tive of earthly paradises No doubt the 
wh in our engraving its relative friars have great defects, as they and thei 
1, the characters of the tile-covered, system are human, but they are identitied { 
n houses, with projecting upper story with the well-being of th: country. There ' 
sliding windows. The sidewalks are are no Capuchins in the Philippines, only 
ded by very weleome canopies The Dominicans, Lug istins ranciscans and 
diers and priests met at every turn in- Jesuits. These are taken from all ranks 
ite the military and ecclesiastical pow- of society, and if from Spain, unless in 
rs of the much-governed city, here not exceptional cases, never return to the pen ' 
euly antagonistic. The principal pub- insula. They may be said to represent j 
buildings therefore are the echureh here patriotism secondary to the Chureh: 


nd thei dependencies and barracks. civilization to the Indian, to a limited ex 
{ 


e churehes are the most conspicuous tent; edueation, but not of a very thor 


ibjects seen from the dead level of the o iwh kind: and permanence of the Span 


s surroundings. A close examina-— ish rule 
on reveals little worth seeing. They The ruins of the echurehes in Manila and 
we solid, plain-looking buildings, out of its suburbs are eminently picturesque 
repr, crumbling from age, and sadly they are peculiarly impressive, as the 
shaken by recent earthquakes. They cause has been so unusual and its effeets 


ontain many or 
naments of gold 
unds lver, @litter 
ne candlesticks, 
ind painted areh 
es Of works of 
ivtthereare none, 
During the Christ 
Mas holidays the 
processions, pomp, 


which 


render the Rom 
shi ereed sO fas 
cimating to semi 
ilized peoples, 
by dayand night, 
render the streets 
right by long 
trains of priests 

ith saered sym 
ols and chant- 
ugmonks. The 


ESCOLTA STREET 


priests, as a class, 
ire as intelligent 
ind charitable as their brethren else- so terrible. One stands in awe in the 


vhere, and many have added much to presence of a foree which may become ac 


the exact sciences which require patient tive at any moment—sudden, incompre 
and minute investigation. They have hensible, giving no warning, all-powerful 
great power over the simple-minded na- for destruction, against which no fore 
tives, which they use for good. They sight can provide or precaution avail; 
are, as everywhere, obedient and faithful the very strength and solidity of his ma 


to their Chureh. The Archbishop ismore  sonry, in which man gene rally trusts for 


powerful than the Governor-General in safety, are the elements of danger when 
the provinces, and his subordinates more the earthquake comes. In the old Jesuit 


“i 
‘ 
- 
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Chureh, the walls, black with age, are sur 
rounded by the green of tropical vegeta 
tion, Whieh hides and beautities the tot 
tering strueture: the ruined arches and 
erumbling cloisters are not surpassed and 
rarely equalled by anything in) Eevpt, 
(ireece, or Rome: the dim twilight of the 
silent chambers, now tenanted only by 
bats, lizards, and unelean things, con 
trasts strange ly vith the noises of the ad 
jacent streets, whose people soon forget 
the mysterious power which slumbers be 
neath them 

From November to April the tempera 
ture, though often reaching S2> Fahr.. is 
not oppressive ; the nights and early 
mornings are generally cool. In the 
rainy season, from May to November, the 
heat is like that of our dog-davs, enerva 
ting and unhealthy for strangers; when 
the thermometer indicates 65 , OF SYen 
68. it feels chilly, and a blanket at night 
iscomfortable. Notwithstanding the heat 
and moisture of this season, endemie dis 
eases are rare, and the free perspiration, 
though debilitating, seems in the main 
beneticial: the pure, and the eli 
mate, with ordinary precautions, may be 
called a healthy one, especially in the 
high lands and near the sea: cholera has 
been epidemic several times, the last in 
the autumn of ISS82, but in no worse form 
than in temperate and even cold coun- 
tries, 

In such a climate dwellings must be 
constructed with a view of shutting out 
the sun’s heat, and at the same time se 
curing light and ventilation: and another 
element whieh must be regarded is safe 
tv in case of earthquakes. Glass is’ un- 
known for windows, all of which slide on 
all sides of the house; the frames are or 
dinarily about six feet high and three or 
four wide; and the panes, two inches 
square, are plates of the shell of a flat 
translucent ovster (placuna : these, eall 
ed conchas, admit light, but shut out the 
glare and heat of the sun, are not easily 
broken, and readily replaced, securing pri 
vacy from inquisitive eyes. This is the 
structure of the upper two-thirds of the 
rooms: the lower third, always of wood, 
consists of sliding panels, ornamented on 
the outside. The floors are of polished 
or waxed hard woods; there are no ear 
pets nor curtains nor upholstery to col- 
leet dust and harbor insects, rendering 
the eares of house keeping comparatively 
light, and the life specially attractive toa 


bachelor. The furniture and bedstes 
are cane-bottomed: mattresses are unuse 
straw mattings being soft enough 
delightfully cool. Wrapped his 
jahmas, and protected by his net 


the covering of a linen sheet. anda bla) 
et at the feet, in case the temperature ¢ 
early morning falls to 68°, one may sle 
in perfeet comfort. With windows pa 
ly open, with no light except that of 1 
pale green lantern of ftire-fly, wit 
no sound but the sharp squeak of 
lizards on the ceiling, or perhaps the bu 
ing of battled mosquitoes, and the oces 
sional whir of an erratic bat. one may 
down to pleasant dreams, which only thi 
always-to-be-expected earthquake may 
disturb. 

The illumination of the streets is | 
kerosene, as vas pipes are impracticable 
in their unstable soil. In dwellings and 
shops, candles or swinging lamps of cocoa 
nut oil (Juees) are used for safety, as the 
earthquake impresses its conditions upon 
every occupation and rank of society 
The native houses are made of bamboo 
and thatched with the leaves of the ipa 
palm; it is fortunate that they cost but 
little, and can be easily replaced after 
the conflagrations which frequently aris: 
from kerosene accidents. 

Life in the old city, with its scanty pop 
ulation, presents slight interest for tli 
traveller, The streets are narrow and 
dark, cleanly, trod chiefly by priests, go 
ernment employés, and Chinese shopkeep 
ers, Who also occupy the solid, gloomy 
houses. There is none of the new city ae 
tivity, which clusters not about churches 
convents, offices, hospitals, and schools 
the prospect is one of barren decay, and 
society is made up of religious orders and 
petty cliques. The peninsular Spaniards 
look down upon those born in the islands 
and the latter upon the mestizos, or half 
breeds and Indians. These strata of soci 
ety mingle for a time under the agitations 
of the day, like oil and water, but very 
soon separate into their respective classes q 
concerted action, therefore, on politica 
questions is almost impossible—a condi 
tion of things encouraged by the ruling 
powers, The only point upon which 
there seems to be unity in official matters 
is hatred and jealousy of the foreigner. 
especially of the Chinese. 


Though the theatres are poor, concerts 
rare, with no public library, there are 
many balls, and on almost every Sunday 


i 


MANILA AND ITS 
coek-fight. Coek-pits are licensed by 
vernment, and vield a large annual in- 
ne throughout the islands, though econ 
ntlv decreasing The battles are al 


ed on Sundays and feast-days, and in 


= 


CATHEDRAL TOWER, PROSTRATED 


publie from after high mass to sunset. 
The bets are by law limited to $50, but in 
fact are often very much higher. An 
Indian will raise his bird for months, 
vith the care of a father, and then stake 
all he is worth on the issue of a fight, 
Which is decided in less than a minute, 
and whieh may depend on a chance 
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thrust of the poorest bird The lone steel 
spur Which each bird wears on Lhe fell 
leg puts a lucky coward on a par with 
Attempts 
have been made to suppress this national 


the bravest and = stronwest 


BY THE EARTHQUAKE OF ISSO) 


vice, but always with the result of erea 
ting a social revolution and serious riots 
so the government, as with the sale of 
intoxicating drinks -with us. finding it 
impossible to stop it, has turned it into a 
source of revenue, under such restrictions 
that it does not offend public propriety 


A crowd is always in attendance, and the 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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= 
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scene is gay with booths, noisy from the 


incessant crowing of the cocks, tied DV 
the leg in long rows, and lively from the 
chattering and = gesticulations of their 
owners as they make their bets. As 


much as S50 has been paid for a bird, 
whieh, enressed as a pet, goes abroad on 
the 


heck 


his master, who smooths his 
tail fea 
the horse is to 


of 
and lovingly fingers his 


thers: it is to him what 
dog to the hunter. 
the 
i direct tax 


the joeke \ or the 
The 


nished by 


revenues of fur- 


(tributo) on every 


islands are 


Indian, half-breed, and Chinese, and from 


tobaceo, export duties, customs, and in 


come tax, and are expended on the col 


ony, the only product going to Spain on 
evovernment account being a large amount 
of leaf tobacco The principal exports to 
United States, Europe, and Australia 
are hemp, sugar tobacco and cigars, cof 
COCOR, dve voods, hide rice, hats. and 
grass cloth 

Erect forms and homely faces are the 
rule in the Tagal women, and notably 
among those W ho come ln every morning 


from the villages surrounding Manila to 
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sell vegetables and fruits; but their dy 
picturesque, 
brightness of the colors 


is exceedingly from t 
it consists 6 
light 


fine hemp or sinamia 


short camisa of material, usua 
white as snow, of 
and often of considerable value: as 
sarong ov saya) extending from 
waist to the feet, of bright colors: 1 
the 
the tapiz, a square fold of dark mat. 
rial, drawn so tightly around the 
and limbs that walking is often co, 


tined to short steps. 


is covered to or knees 


below 


This contrasts \ 
the gaudy sayatoadvantage. It is 
erally not worn in the other province 
and never by Spanish mestizas.  T 
camisa and skirt do not always meet 
revealing more of the person Lhan 


should consider proper. kereliie 
around the shoulders, of stitfened 
often fine material, extending to thy 


head, gives them a hunehed and w 
The feet are ba 
covered only by heelless slippers, hi 
on by the little toe outside. 


graceful appearance. 


bad enough, but slipshoddy Is futal t 
tidiness In woman and neatness in man 
Their feet are small, and to heighten 
the etfeet of the red-lined slippers they 
sometimes paint their bare heels 
vermilion. Most of the children are 
dressed only in their tight-fitting skins 
The dress of the men consists of a | olit 
shirt, of more or less fine material of 
white or gray color, worn outside of and 
overhanging the trousers. It seems as 
if the latter had been adopted before the 
shirt, which they thought, perhaps wise|\ 
The hat 
(salacot) is of a hemispherical or pointed 
shape, made from native reeds, grasses 
and bamboo 


had better be an outer garment. 


an excellent protection from 
sun and rain. These hats vary in pric 
from twenty cents to several dollars, and 
are sometimes richly ornamented with 
silver. 

The are the most energetic 
and wealthiest races of the Philippines 
whether Spanish or Chinese. 

One of the most interesting of the sights 


mestizos 


of Manila is the e/garreras, or cigar girls 
About sunset any week-day you may se¢ 
coming out of a long low building near 
one of the bridges, and wending their way 
by twos and threes, many hundred wo 
men, clad in the simple but picturesque 
costume of the Indian, of all ages from 
twelve to fifty, most of them having fine 
eyes, hair, and figure, but homely faces. 
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ese are the cigar girls, who work in 
government or private factories. 
ost of them are Chinese mestizas, as 
licated by the obliquity of the eves, 
ough they have the Malay width of 
eeks The number of the cigar 
ikers in and around the city is about 
»” OOO, of Whom only 1500 are men. 
rhe outside of the cigar is made of one 
r two leaves, beaten flat by small 
smooth stones. They are tilled with 
snaller pieces, rolled, and cemented on 
the edges with a pink paste. They are 
it to the same length by scissors. The 
vork is done on wooden tables, raised 
ess than a foot from the floor of large, 
vht, and well-ventilated rooms. Sev 
ral hundred are employed in’ each 
room, ten on each side of tables about 
. yard wide, as near together as possi- 
ile, with a narrow passageway along 
e middle. All squat on their heels, 

r sit on bamboo stools about two 
nehes high. No one but a Tagal 
could maintain such a position for 
iours at a time. They use nothing 
sut their fingers, the hammers, the 
issors,and the paste. The noise made 


these stone pestles on the wooden 


tbles is almost deafening, the 
midst of which they keep up a con- 
stant chatter, until hushed by the ap 
proach of the Inspector. They come 
inthe morning, and go home at night, 
often to considerable distances, on 
foot or in boats, and are a very merry, 
happy set. 

Tobaceo has always been, and probably 
ever will be, the most important product 
of the Philippines, as far as the govern 
ment is concerned, The old laws com 
pelled the Indian to raise it in certain 
regions, Where the necessaries of life are 
obtained with difficulty, to the exclusion 
of his own crops, and under severe penal 
ties. After January, 1883, the cultiva 
tion, sale, and manufacture of tobacco 
were made free. This freedom stimulates 
production and seeures finer quality, as 
each planter raises the best he can, and 
waits for a fair price. Better cigars are 
made, but at a higher rate. The work 
of the factories is done by individuals, 
and the demand for the raw material 
has been unprecedented and unnatural. 
Skilled labor and machinery and ample 
capital will soon extend this native indus- 
try. 

Utter stagnation of the faith is prevent 
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CIGAR GIRI 


ed by the fiestas, or religious festivals 
which every village keeps on the day cou 
secrated to its patron saint, under the man 
agement of the priests, who are taken from 
all classes, from Spaniard to pure Indian, 
according to the spiritual wants of the 
parish. Every day bears the name of 
some saint to whom honor must be para, 
and every person has for protector or pa 
tron the one W hose name he bears This 
naive festival, which takes the place of 
his birthday, is celebrated by balls and re 
joicings, to which all having that name 
are specially invited. In the village fes 
tivals the houses are decorated and illu 
minated, arches of flowers bearing lan 
terns are thrown over the streets, bands 
of musie occupy the squares; dances, 
theatres, and fireworks keep the crowds 
in good-humor. Every one has open 
house, and entertains according to his 
means; quarrelling and drunkenness are 
unknown, as ardent spirits are not to be 
obtained, at least publicly. 


— 
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\ STREET IN THE SUBURBS WITH NIPA 


The present natives of the Philippines 
are undoubtedly of Malay origin: they 
have the same character, form, and habits 
as the barbarous branches of the same 
race, but their features are tore pleasing 
those of the southern islands look more 
like Malays than do the Tagals of Luzon. 
who are more or less mixed with Chinese 
Japanese, and Neeritos 

As a race they are finely formed, of 
stature, copper colored, with 
dant straight coarse black hair. without 
beard; the head is well shaped, flattened 
behind; cheeks prominent, nose flattish. 
face long, chin narrow; mouth large. with 
thick lips and strong white teeth: eves 
black and lustrous; limbs and feet small. 
Kive or six millions. possibly more, in 
Humber, they are lightly taxed, working 
little to obtain food, with many festivals 
of asemi-religious character, fond of mu 
sic, dancing. eoek lighting, and lotteries. 
the last Lwo being e¢arried Onin licensed es 
tablishments. They are usually servants, 
laborers, government emplovés, and pet 
ty officials: they rarely occupy positions 


of responsibility, as, however accustomed 
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COTTAGES 


to thre usages of civilization, they nt 
much like children rash, imeconstant 
thoughtless, lniprovident, indisposed 
labor, and ready to play. Their love o 
pomp and show is seen in their dress 
houses, and religious ceremonies. Tho ig 
fond of money, and often industrious. they 
are averse as a race to work for it Na 
ture supplies the Indian with rice. fruits 
roots, and fish, and his skin is his prince 
pal garment. He has little inducement 
to work, and his idea of property is muel 
like that of Plato's Republie. His village 
is his world, and the sports, pleasures, and 
sorrows of his neighbors are his own: jiis 
house is always open, and his table free to 
friend and stranger; he has no concep 
tion of private as distinet from public 
well being 

The Indian is a philosopher: his wants 
are few and easily supplied; he leads a 
life of quiet simplicity, in his delightful 
climate, under the palms. In the COZN 
hut on the banks of a river fringed by 
bamboos and bananas, and surrounded by 
trees, fruits, and flowers, there may be 
found many a Paul and Virginia, many 
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dusky family whom it would be a pity 
disturb by the strife, the envy, the 
eed, and the vices of civilization. But, 
is! this Areadian simplicity cannot long 
exist With European inthuences 
Their family ties are close, but peculiar 
many of their ideas of what we should 
il propriety. The custom of all ages 
d both sexes occupying a single apart 
ent by day and night is conducive nei 
‘to cleanliness nor morality. They 
re trusty and respectful servants, fear 
ess in danger, and wood soldiers and sai 
ors, fertile in expedients, using with much 
skill their natural advantages. They think 
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little of death beyond a splendid funeral: 
they have no living faith in the seapularies 
they wear, but believe in secret in the su 
perstitions of their raee, and that then 
ancestors dwell in the woods and jungles 
The common native houses are made 
of bamboo and canes, thatched with the 
leaves of the hipa palm, and supported on 
wooden posts; the dwelling of a newly 
married couple would probably not weigh 
more than five hundred pounds. These 
human nests are often located in the most 
enchanting spots on the bank of a shaded 
river, with enclosed duck pond and bath 
house, and canoe and nets near by. 


IN THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. 


BY DR. CHARLES WALDSTEIN 


‘INCE the exeavations carried on by 
\ the German government at Olympia 
from 1875 to IS8S8l, the most important 

ork undertaken in the field of classical 
archwology has been the exploration of 
the Acropolis by the Greek government 
minder the direction of M. Kavvadias. 
These excavations extended over three 
vears, and were brought to a = satisfae- 
tory conclusion at the beginning of last 
vear. Apart from the value of the in 
teresting objects that have been unearth 
ed, the thoroughness and finality of the 
work as it has been executed during 
these excavations are of the greatest sei 
entific value to the study of archwolo 
vy Kor we can safely say that no 
vorks of antiquity now lie hidden be 
neath the surface of the citadel of ancient 

\thens. In every instance the diggers 
penetrated down to the primitive rock, 
and there will thus be no further need of 
again disturbing the surface of the Acrop 
olis. All the information that lay bur- 


ied under the surface, whether artistic, 
epigraphieal, or topographical, has been 
carefully noted, the portable objects re 
inoved to the museums, the earth again 
tilled in; only those portions remaining 
open to view where some interesting ves- 
lige, such as a stairease or a gateway, 
Was disclosed, 

The depth to which these excavators 
had to dig varied cousiderably in the dif- 
ferent parts of the citadel. In some parts 
the original rock is visible on the sur- 
face; in others it was necessary to dig to 


a depth of fourteen metres before the 
primitive rock was reached. The Acropo 
lis thus presented a very ditferent aspect 
to the primitive Pelasgian or Cyclopean 
settlers from what it bore when the Athe 
hians gathered there during the Panathe 

naic festival in the age of Pericles, or from 
its appearance in the present day. In 
those remote times it also was a bold 
rocky elevation, a natural citadel, whieh 
invited the early settler to seek shelter 
from his foes on its heights, cuarded by 
steep declines on either side; but its sum 
mit was rough and uneven, varying in its 
height at ditferent points There ean now 
be no doubt that at different periods in 
the history of Athens attempts were mad 
to produce a more even surface, and to 
fortify and protect the sides, with a view 
to preventing the attack of enemies. But 
the most complete and radical improve 
ment was undertaken and carried through 
with admirable skill by Cimon, after the 
Persian invasion in the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c, He not only filled in 
the ground, so as to give to the whole of 
the Acropolis a comparatively even sur 
face, but by building extensive walls of 
perfect masonry round the sides, and fill 

ing in the gaps thus formed between the 
Walls and the rock, the area was consider 
ably increased. Luckily for us, in filling 
up the surface, Cimon’s workmen util 

ized some of the débris which the Persian 
invader had left behind him after the 
siege and burning of Athens under Xerx 

es. I shall on some future oceasion 
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have to consider the general nature of the 


remains thus roughly with a 


view to ascertaining the much disputed 
nature of some of these finds. 


interred, 


Above the Cimonian laver again there 
were traces of a disturbance of the surface 
to a depth of one or two metres, and the 
objects found in this top laver did not 
only belong lo a classical period subse 
quent to the time of Cimon, but even there 
were found portions of a Byzantine chureh, 
of cisterns, and the foundation of a rude 
vall, the top of which has always been 
visible in modern times, acting as a ram 
part. This wall, barbaric 
differs 
ry of the Cimonian wall, to the top of 
which 


in character, 
ereatly from the beautiful mason 
this is added. It is made up of 
bricks, rough stones, and refuse Its date 
has been a matter of uncertainty, author 
ities not agreeing whether it be Byzantine, 
Turkish. The discovery 
the chief interest of this 
article serves to fix the date of this wall 
to the Byzantine period of the Acropolis. 

The rich harvest of objects of antique 


Frankish, or 


which forms 


art and handicraft comprises from thirty- 
six to forty marble statues of the archaic 
period Among these a series of quaint 
female figures, daintily holding the seam 
of their upper in their left 
hands, in the typical attitude formerly 


aseribed to figures of Hope (Spes), is of 


varments 


greatest interest, as their interpretation 
presents one of the most difficult problems 
One of them has 
been fitted on to a base by the German 


to the archmwologist. 


archwologist Studnicezka, bearing 
to which the work 
would be that of Antenor, a sculptor liv 
ing half of 


ano 


scription according 


in the second the sixth cen- 
B.C 


Of great arelieological interest are also 


the very early statues and groups of a 
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soft Poros stone, copiously ornament 
with color, which, when they were fou 

had retained all its early brillianey. The, 
bear some resemblance to the sculpt 


ine 


discovered at Assos, in Asia Minor 
the American excavators Mr. Thate} 
Clarke and his companions: and takin: 


into account the number of inseriptio 

with the names of artists from the island. 
of Asia Minor, M. Kav vadias is of opinion 
that these Poros sculptures mark the in 
troduction of Asiatic (lonie) art into At 
tica by way of the islands. 

In bronze over fifty articles have been 
found, the most important of whieh arm 
a perfectly preserved large head; 
ette of Athene; 
ing the 
uettes 


a Statu 
repoussé figures, form 
of the 
of athletes and warriors. 


ornaments shields, stat 
Over 
one hundred terra-cottas were discovered 
and over one thousand fragments of vases 
with important 
the three 


are 


some signatures, 
hundred 


of considerable 


hi 
among inscriptions 
some historical and 
palwographical interest. Moreover, thi 
results as regards Greek and post-Hellenic 
architecture can hardly be estimated, and 
will furnish material for study for many 
a year to come 

A happy climax to these discoveries 
was furnished by the find of but a small 
fragment of sculptured marble during the 
very last days of the exeavations; for, as 
will be shown, this fragment contained a 
missing portion of the frieze of the Par 
thenon. Just the point where the 
barbaric wall above referred to rises from 
the Cimonian wall, this small fragment 
of marble relief was found. 


at 


It isa piece 
of Pentelie marble, 0.275 of a metre in the 
widest portion, 0.22 of a metre in height in 
the highest portion. The slab is 0.155 ofa 
metre thick in the thickest part, exelu 
sive of relief, and the highest relief is 0.05 
The 


the 


of a metre. 
fracture in 
back is very un 
even, compara 
tively thin at the 
back of the head, 
and thickest at 
| the top left an 
gle; at this cor 
MS ner there is a fa 
cing of about an 
inch width, 
running round 


PLAN OF THE 


ACROPOLIS 


the edge of the 


; left side, which is 


WORK OF 


not visible in our plate, and surrounding 
the rougher surface within it. It became 
evident at once that this formed part of a 
frieze block, manifesting the same work 
ing of the sides where bloek joined block 
as is found in the slabs of the frieze of 
the Parthenon, which are 54 centimetres 
The this marble 
contains a head in low relief 
turned to the left, where a curved, flattish 
elevation, rising from the back and shoul 
der of the figure, runs upward to the left 
edge of the fragment. The left edge and 
top were thus cleanly cut, and therefore 
this formed the upper corner of some re- 


in thiekness. face of 


fragment 


lief. The head, in excellent preservation 
only the tip of the nose has been broken 
away), manifested that breadth and sim- 
plicity of style which would lead the ex- 
pert at once to ascribe it to the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. Yet hitherto the objects found 
at this depth had all formed part of the 
Cimonian work, above alluded to, and 
thus belonged to a period prior to the Per- 
sian invasion; and thus, when M. Kavva 


EXCAVATION ON 


THE ACROPOLIS. 


dias announced the discovery as being a 
portion of the freze of the Parthenon, 
cousiderable doubt was felt: by others, and 
when expressed to him, caused him to wa 
ver also. Perhaps to him the fact that 
the wing Was mistaken for the neck of a 
horse, thus leading some to believe at first 
sight that the figure formed part of the 
group of riders in the frieze, may have 


led to this premature ascription, upon 


which a doubt was cast when the head 
was recognized as belonging to a female 
figure. At this point M. Kavvadias, with 
his colleague, confessed his doubts to me 
(though his first surmise proved to be cor 
rect), and called upon me to examine the 
fragment. 
ognize at once that the marked techuique 
of low relief, with edges almost undercut, 
running straight down to the background, 
was that of the Parthenon frieze, as well 
as the whole style and artistie feeling in 
the head itself, and I fortunately could re 
call to mind the group of gods, with the 


standing winged figure of Lris, as it now 


I had the good fortune to ree 
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GODS ON THE 


exists in the frieze in an imperfect state 
among the Ely 


Museum, 


in marbles in the British 
[ seemed to recall the very out 
lines of the gap caused by the absence of 


and I 


felt morally convineed that this was the 


the head from this graceful figure, 


means of which this most 
Lo 


head of [ris, by 


interesting group would be restored 


comparative perlection, 


The frieze of the Parthenon formed a 
continuous band of seulpture in’ low 
relief, whieh ran round the outer wall of 


the enclosed rectangular portion of the 
temple, the cel/a with the pronaos and the 
famirion, Like every peripteric temple 
one surrounded by columns), the reetan 
gular temple proper, with its halls closed 
in by walls on all sides, was surrounded 
by a colonnade which supported the roof 


and projected over the walls of the actual 


Hera. Zeus 


GROUP WITH HEAD OF IRIS RESTORED 


PARTHENON 


FRIEZI 


temple The distance from the walls tot 
columns (exclusive of these) varies fr 
2.96 to 3.57 metres (9.7 to 11.7 feet). J 
space was paved with white marble, an 
afforded shady walks to the visitors t 
the Acropolis, The frieze could be seen 
when standing in this colonnade, runnit 
round the wall of the temple proper at 


height of 11.9 metres (39 feet) above the 


pavement. It was 159.42 metres (522.s 
feet) im length, of whieh 21.18 metres 
(69.5 feet) covered both front and back 


while the sides each required 58.53 metres 
(191.9 feet) for their decoration. 

The subject represented on this master 
piece of relief-work is acknowledged | 
nearly all authorities to be the procession 
on the oceasion of the Panathenaie Festi 
val. Most readers must have come across 
some reproductions of the horsemen rep 
this 
Besides the horsemen and cha) 


resented in procession 


loteers, musicians, men 


women earrying offerings to 


alic 


the goddess Athene, dignified 


magistrates, and — beautiful 
youths, grouped with the great 
est variety and still in most 
complete harmony of compo 
sition, all tend to convey the 
most exalted pieture of ancient 
life, in 


procession as the Greeks of the 


presenting an actual 
age of Pericles saw it detiling 
to do honor to their patron 
woddess. 

But, with a truly Greek fee] 
ing, they have made their gods 
and goddesses actual partici 
pants in the joy of the people 
united to do them honor; and 
thus the climax of the whole 
found the 


scene is to be 
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ssembly of gods seated in dignitied re 
se, and occupying the centre of the front 
y eastern portion of the frieze, 

The most central group represents what 
is been supposed to be the offering of the 
is 
More 
authorities consider this to repre 


loak to the goddess, which the boy 
inding to the priest or magistrate. 
cent 
ent a scene of preparation on the part of 
est and priestess for the sacrifice of the 
To 


scene 


offerings led in the procession itself 
left 


slow the @wods and woddesses. 


the right and of this central 
There is considerable difference of opin 


among leading archwologists as to the 


ictual names of these divinities. I ean 
here only give the names 
vhich appear to me most 
To our left, start- 


ing from the boy with the 


il cely. 


is Athene (Roman 
Minerva) herself: 
her the bearded male fig 


OAK, 


beside 


ive leaning on a stat? is 
Roman 
then the beard 
(the Ro 
then the 
Diony sos. (the 


Hephaistos (the 
Vulean); 
d Poseidon 

nan Neptune); 
vouthful 
Roman Bacchus): then a 
Demeter (Roman Ceres) : 
ind then follows Aphro 
(Venus), the 
vouthful (Cupid). 
On the other side of the 
central group 
left), the first 
figure, seated on a 


elaborate 


with 


dite 
Eros 
(to our 
bearded 
more 
the 
king of cvods, Zeus (Jupiter), beside whom 


throne, is 
is seated his divine spouse Hera (Juno). 
Beside her stands a youthful female figure, 
one of whose wings is visible. while the 
fracture of the corner of this slab has left 
this figure without a head. 
the attendant upon the supreme Zeus and 
Hera. It will now be made evident that 
the fragment discovered on the Acropolis 


This is Iris, 


is a most invaluable supplement to this 
portion of the frieze. 

The head and neck of our fragment are 
turned toward the left, worked in profile, 
With a very slight turn toward the front. 
to make room for a flat 
rising beside the head. This elevation 
was evidently a wing, and in the original 
was no doubt painted to indicate its detail 
drawing. The modelling of the head and 


as if elevation 


neck is of that broad simple character 
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marks Pheidian | 
tliis 
been able 


which art: ane re 


taining broad stvle, the artist) has 


and 
The 


over elabo 


to add a singular grace 
charm to the nobilitw of character, 
the 
rate, In simple broadish ridges, and 
the flow 


well its peculiar texture 


modelling of hair is not 
vel 
varied in of line, conveying 
It is similar in 
this respect to the excellent head of De 
meter in this same frieze vet the peculiar 
the 
marks amore vouthful figure 


the 


mode of wearing hair is one whieh 


The hair 
falls over brow in short curls, and 
over the temples, and it had been hang 
the till, 


collected it 


with 
nto a 


loosely down baek 


left 


ing 


her hand, Lris 
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of 


of 


the head 
the tig 
represented by the 


the baek 
the 


moment 


at 
This 
the 
sculptor. 
In the extant marble in the British Mu 
the right of Lris 
traces of a wing and the uplifted left arm 


is action 


ure in 


seum we see on side 
Now the wing here corresponds exactly to 
the right wing on our fragment: and when 
the fragment was placed on the east of 
the relief from the British Museum. the 
wrist of the upraised hand of Iris corre 
sponded to the extant remains of the fin- 
gers of the hand clearly to be seen collect 
ing the hair intoa knot on the head on our 
fragment. The little finger and the third 
finger have been injured somewhat, but 
the middle finger is quite intaet. They 
are distinctly seen when looked at from 
above, but can be distinguished with suf 
ficient the front 
given in the engraving. 


clearness in view here 
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kn the restoration made by Stuart and 
copied by Worsley the head is w rongly 


turned toward our right; but when the 


slight remaining fragment of the neek in 
the British 
ined, it will be 


Museum is exam- 
that the head 
turned to our left, and this our fragment 


the Lris ot 
was 
now places beyond a doubt Henning’s 
restoration is more correct mn this respect. 

The Greek authorities kindly sent the 


east of the fragment in its whole thick- 


ail 


ness the fractures in the 
back When this was placed on the 
torso of the original figure of Iris at the 
British Museum, the fractured surface in 
the cast and in the marble frieze fitted 


completely in the baek, 


the delicate 


some of 
fragment had 
been chipped off in the front. The re 


maining point in the neck in the torso 


though 


edves of the 


correspouded exactly lo the line of the 
extant The 


the torso 


neck in the fragment up 


raised arm, wrist, and hand of 
corresponded exactly to the fingers on the 
hair of her head In short, the identifi 
cation is placed beyond all possible doubt. 

The figure is to 
The discrepancy 
between the actual height of the relief in 
the ind to 


longs is instructive,as showing 


how neariy restored 


its original appearance 
head the torso which it be 
the de 
gree to which the ravages of time have 
atfeeted the 


frieze 


surface of the figure in the 
during the exposure of centuries, 
for our fragment projects an appreciable 


distance above the more eorroded sur- 


face of the neck in the British Museum 
siab It is thus evident that the frag 
ment has remained buried and protected 
from the ravages which the other por- 


tions of the frieze were subjected to for so 
many centuries, and is in a state not far 
removed from its original perfection. 
The question now remains to be answer 
ed, at what period in the history of the 
Parthenon and the Acropolis was this 
head the wall whence the 
Greek excavators took it last winter ? 

To must recall the 
main events in the history of the Parthe 


immured in 


ascertain this we 


non. It was completed and dedicated to 
the virgin daughter of Zeus in the year 
Bc. It 
tury of our era that it was converted into 
a Christian ehureh, 


was in the fifth or sixth cen 


Such is the strength 
and persistency of tradition that though 
the ancient Greek and the Christian faiths 
were in direct Opposition to one another, 
the original pagan destination of the tem- 
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ple reacted upon the nature of its de 
eation in Christian times. The 
Athene the Goddess of Wisdo 
and the virgin daughter of Zeus, thus 1 
temple was at first dedicated to Saint 
Wisdom (St. Sophia), and subsequently 
the Virgin Mary. At the beginning 
the thirteenth century it was convert: 
from a 


is both 


Greek orthodox into a Roma 
Catholie chureh, and in 1458 it was turne 
into a Turkish mosque. At this period 
slender minaret was built on the weste 
portion of the southern wall. 

Thus it remained in comparatively pr 
fect preservation until the latter part 
the seventeenth century, when all nation 
alities seemed to combine in destroying 
It was in September of the year 1687, du 
ing the war between the republie of Vex 
ice and Turkey, that the Venetian genera 
Morosin 


after having conquered the whole of the 


subsequently Doge, Francesco 
Morea, advaneed nort hward, and resolved 
to invest Athens, whither Turki 
forces had retreated. His army consistes 
chiefly of mercenary troops of all nation 
alities, under the 
Count Koenigsmark, 
born in Westphalia. 


the 


immediate command © 
a Swedish gener 
In the night of t 
21st of September Koenigsmark 
10,000 the Pireus, and finding 
the Turks had deserted the town, and had 
withdrawn to the Acropolis, he entered 
the town, laid siege to and began to bon 
bard the Acropolis. 


landed 
men at 


The firing was with 
out much effect until, upon hearing that 
the Turks had stored powder in the Par 
thenon, on the 26th of September, 1687 
at seven o'clock in the evening, a German 
lieutenant, under the 
Vannis, sueceeded in 


command of Dk 
sending a shel] 
through the roof of the Parthenon, which 
ignited the powder, and rent the great 
temple asunder, heaping 
either side. 


fragments on 

When the temple was converted from 
a Greek temple into a Christian chureh 
the entrance was transplanted from the 
east to the west, and an apse was built at 
the east end. Now the building of this 
apse necessitated the taking down of the 
central slab of the frieze, extending from 


the Lris to the Hephaistos, inclusive of 
In 1672 one Pierre Babin, in a let 
to the Abbé Pécoil, after deseribing 
the frieze, mentions one slab as not being 
in its place, but behind the door of the 
The French artist 
Carrey, who made drawings of the whole 


both. 
ter 


temple (the mosque). 
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eze in 1674, did not see it. and omits it 
his drawings. In 1765 Chandler 
nentions this slab as being let into the 
He refers to it 
piece which probably ranged in 


rom 
all of the fortress. 


entre of the cell, and contained **a ven 
ible person with a beard reading in a 
uge volume which is partly supported 
a boy ~—no doubt the priest with the 
In 1785 Worsley saw it 
ving on the ground before the east front 
the temple; while, according to Vis 


conti, it is 


Oy and cloak. 


immured in oa 
Elgin’s 


again house, 
Lord took it. 
Thus the slab remained for about thirteen 
When, 
for the Christian 
iureh, this heavy block was taken down, 


hence workmen 
enturies detached from its place. 
n building the apse 
e top corners were probably chipped off; 
the left 
Now it is unlikely 


the right one contained no figure 
one, this head of Iris. 
that this small fragment would have re- 
nained about in such excellent preserva 
And thus 
shortly after the removal of the slab it 
vas probably used in the building of the 
vall in which it was found. It will fur 
thermore be seen that by this diseovery 


mn for any length of time. 


the uncertainty in ascribing the date to 
he barbarie wall, referred to above, has 
removed; the wall 


been must have been 
built in the Byzantine time. 

\fter the find Tat onee concluded that 
there were possibly some other fragments 
immured in 
the upper portion of this same wall, and 


perhaps of the Parthenon 


as Thad just been appointed a member of 
the National Committee 


the 


to confer with 
Greek authorities on the work that 
remained to be done on the Acropolis, I 
proposed—and my proposal was accepted 

that this wall be carefully taken down, 
examined, and built up from the 

This has since been done. 
hitherto fragments of 
sculpture appear to have been found, the 
wall contained one of the most interest 
ing inscriptions relative to the Parthenon, 
namely, an account of the expenditure on 
the gold and ivory of the great statue of 
Athene by Pheidias. I do not believe 
that we need give up the hope of disecov- 
ering or identifving further fragments of 
Parthenon sculpture. Mr. A. H. Smith 
(of Trinity College, Cambridge, now of 
the British Museum) has just made a com 
putation of the missing fragments of the 
frieze of the Parthenon, and tells me that 
there are over forty feet not accounted 


again 
same material. 


and though no 
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for. This fact alone ought to 


chwological eagerness to vain a 


stir ar 
reward 
in the feeling atYorded by the chase after 
and the of 
jewels of the past, which hardly any othe: 
scientific pursu't ean offer 


successful attainment 


such 


There eXIStS some curious misconcep 
tion of the spirit of the study of antiquity, 
whieh | once before endeavors d to coun 
teract. It is 
that there exists 


based upon the inference 


an intimate relation be 
tween the character of the study and the 
nature of the object studied; so that the 
study of botany would be peaceful, gentle, 
interesting, exhilarating, and refining ; 
the study of medicine, wildly engrossing, 
perhaps coarsening: the study of astron 
the 
the study of the 
And it is not to 
wondered at if the study of antiquities is 


omy, mystically elevating ; study of 
the quick, quickening: 
dead, deadening he 
generally supposed to. bi dry as dust, de 
void of that thrilling interest. that touch 
With human sympathy, that glow of en 
thusiastic requital, which rewards the vo 
tary of the Muses. For it deals with the 
dry bones of the past, the ossillary sinu 
that have withstood the beating 


Winters of ages, that stare forth coldly 


Osities 


and lifelessly, having lost the museular 
and nervous tissue of the life and events 
that time has eaten away and dissolved 
into oblivion. 

Yet there is a law of contrast as well 


as of analogy; and the analogy, 


over, may be only superticial 


nore 
There mia 
be “just the touch of that fiery acid, and 
there’s repristination.” The bony strue 
ture may remain unchanged, and enable 
him who studies its forms and functions 
to reconstruct even the living tissue that 
once covered it, while the study of the 


living form which is no more may often 


lead imagination to run riot. And when 


art herself has stepped in ‘* while hearts 
beat fast and brains high-blooded ticked 
some centuries ago,” 
firm and 


and thus turned to 
the 
forms and thoughts and feelings that live 
but for a day, there may be more true 
life in stone than in the sound of the wav 


unchanging consistence) 


ing reeds, and the shout of dying men, 
when heard re-echoing through the riot 
ous brain of truth-ignoring posterity. It 
will then be found that archzeology is not 
a dead study, and that the pursuit of its 
secrets is far from being dry and uninter 
esting; but full of life, and thrilling in its 
successful efforts. 
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Ebitur’s Easy Chair. 


T is more than forty years since Mar- 
caret Fuller first gave distinction to 
literary notices and reviews of the 
York Tribune. Miss Fuller was a 
oman of extraordinary scholarly attain 


the 
New 


nents and intellectual independence, the 
riend of Emerson and of the ** transcen- 
fental’’ leaders, and her critical papers 
vere the best then published, and were fitly 
succeeded by those of her scholarly friend 
George Ripley. It was her review in the 
Tribune of Browning's early dramas and 
the Bells and Pomegranates that intro 
luced him to such general knowledge and 
ppreciation among cultivated readers in 

is country that itis not less true of Brown 
ng than of Carlyle that he was first bet 
tev known in America than at home. 

It was but about four years before the 
publication of Miss Fuller’s paper that the 
Boston issue of Tennyson’s two volumes 

id delighted the youth of the time with 
ihe consciousness of the appearance of a 
new English poet. The eagerness and en- 
thusiasm with which Browning was wel- 
comed soon after were more limited in ex 
tent, but they were even more ardent, and 
the devoted zeal of Mr. Levi Thaxter as a 
Browning missionary and pioneer fore- 
cast the interest from which the Browning 
societies of later days have sprung. When 
Matthew Arnold was told in a small and 
remote farming village in New England 
that there had been a lecture upon Brown- 
Ing in the town the week before, he stopped 
in amazement, and said, ‘* Well, that is the 
most surprising and signifieant fact [ have 
heard in America.” 

It was in those early days of Brown- 
ing’s fame, and in the studio of the seulp- 
tor Powers in Florence, that the youthful 
Easy Chair took up a visiting eard, and, 
reading the name Mr. Robert Browning, 
asked, with eager earnestness, whether it 
was Browning the poet. Powers turned 
his large, calm, lustrous eves upon the 
youth, and answered, with some surprise 
at the warmth of the question: 

“It is a young Englishman, recently 
married, who is here with his wife, an in- 
valid. He often comes to the studio.” 

‘Good Heaven!” exclaimed the youth, 
“it must be Browning and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett.”’ 

Powers, with the half-bewildered air of 
one suddenly made conscious that he had 
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been entertaining angels unawares, said, 
reflectively, “I think we must have them 
to tea.” 

The youth begged to take the eard which 
bore the poet’s address, and hastening to 
his the Novella, he 
wrote a asking permission for a 
young American to eall and pay his re 
Mr. Mrs. Browning, but 
wrote it in terms which, however warm, 
would yet permit it to be put aside if it 
seemed impertinent, or if for any reason 
such a eall were not desired The next 
morning betimes the note was despatched, 
and a half-hour had not passed when there 
was a brisk rap at the Easy Chair's door, 
He opened it, and saw a young man, who 
briskly inquired, 

“Ts Mr. Easy Chair here ?” 

“That is my name,” 


room. near Piazza 


note 


spects to and 


‘Lam Robert Browning.” 

Browning shook hands heartily with 
his young American admirer, and thank 
ed him for his note. The poet was then 
about thirty-five. His figure was not 
large, but compact, erect, and active; the 
face smooth, the hair dark; the aspect 
that of active intelligence, and of a man 
of the world. He was in no way eccen- 
trie, either in manner or appearance. He 


talked freely, with great vivacity, and de- 
lightfully, rising and walking about the 


room as his talk sparkled on. He heard, 
with evident pleasure, but with entire sim- 
plicity and manliness, of the American in 
terest in his works and in those of Mrs. 
Browning, and the Easy Chair gave him 
a copy of Miss Fuller's paper in the Trib 
une. It was a bright and, to the Easy 
Chair, a wonderfully happy hour. As 
he went, the poet said that Mrs. Browning 
would certainly expect to give Mr. Easy 
Chair a cup of tea in the evening, and 
with a brisk and gay good-by, Browning 
was gone. 

The Easy Chair blithely hied him to 
the Café Doné, and ordered of the flower 
girl the most perfect of nosegays, with 
such fervor that she smiled, and when 
she brought the flowers in the afternoon, 
said, with sympathy and meaning: ** Ee 
cola, signore! per la donna bellissima!” 

It was not in the Casa Guidi that the 
3rownings were then living, but in an 
apartment in the Via della Seala, not far 
from the place or square most familiar to 
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strangers in Florence—the Piazza Trinita. 
Through several rooms the Easy Chair 
passed, Browning leading the way, until 
at the end they entered a smaller room 
arranged with an air of English comfort, 
vhere at a table, bending over a tea-urn, 
sat a slight lady, her long curls drooping 
** Here,” 


dressing her 


forward said Browning, ad 


with a tender diminutive, 
‘here is Mr. Easy Chair.” And as the 
bright eves but wan face of the lady turn- 
ed toward him, and she put out her hand, 
Mr. Easy Chair recalled the first words of 
ler verse he had ever known: 


nora, Onora! her mother 


the 


is calling 


ie sits at lattice, and hears the dew fall- 
Ing, 

Drop after drop from the sycamore laden 

With dew as 
maiden 


‘Night cometh, Onora!’” 


with blossom, and calls home the 


The most kindly weleome and pleasant 
chat followed, Browning's gayety dashing 
and flashing in, with a sense of profuse 
and bubbling vitality, glancing at a hun- 
dred and 
allusion to his **Sordello,” he asked, quick 
ly, with an amused smile, ‘* Have you read 
it?’ The Easy Chair pleaded that he had 


topics; when there was some 


not seen it. much the better. No- 
body understands it. Don’t read it, ex- 
cept in the revised form which is com- 


ing.” The revised form has come long 
ago, and the Easy Chair has read, and 
probably supposes that he understands. 
But Thackeray used to say that he did not 
read Browning because he could not com- 
prehend him, adding, ruefully, °° 1 
no head above my eyes.” 
A few days later 


have 


davs! O perfect day Pet 


the Easy Chair went with Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning to Vallombrosa, and the one 
incident most clearly remembered is that 
of Browning’s seating himself at the organ 
in the chapel, and playing—some Grego 
rian chant, perhaps, or hymn of Pergole 
It was enough to the enchanted eves 
of his young companion that they saw 
him who was already a great English 
poet sitting at the organ where the young 
Milton had sat, and touching the very keys 
which Milton’s hand had pressed. 

It was midsummer in Italy, but the 
high narrow streets of Florence stretch a 


SIS. 


protecting shade over the lingering pil- 
grim, and from such companionship as 
that of the Via della Scala even Venice 
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long wooed in vain. But at last. relue 
tantly, although the fascinating way 
through Bologna and Ferrara, the 
ney began toward Venice; and in that. 

so early and always dear to Browni 
whose romantic life and story most de 
ly touchedand stirred his imagination 
in which he lately died, the Easy C 
received from the poet a glimpse of 
earliest impressions. 

Writing from Casa Guidi, in Florence 
on the 9th of August, 1847 Guid 
upon which a tablet that ther 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Brownin 
lived, and Casa Guidi Windows. Sov 
nets from the Portuguese, and Aurora 
Leigh were written—Browning says id 


Casa 


recoras 


Tie people of the house there [ Via della s 
told us honestly on the morning of your depart 
that they could only receive us for a single m 
at the expiration of which were to begin « 
We continu 
quest, therefore, and at last found out this coo 
apartment, which we shall occupy for another mont 
or six weeks, whatever be our subsequent pi ils 
Rome, or for the Venice vou describe... . 

“T spent a month of entire delight there som 
eight vears ago, and tho’ nothing I have since se 
has effaced the impressions of my Visit, vet vo 


whitewashings and repaintings. 


fresher feelings bring out whatever looks faint 
dubious in them, as a gentle sponging might reviv: 
(You must 
know I have seen an exquisite copy of a Giorgio 
the original of which—so I was told—grew o1 
visible and intelligible when thus wetted.) I a: 
glad the railroad and fas lighting do Venice no more 
wrong, and that you find all the old strange q 
ness, and—ought I to be glad of this, too ?—depo 
ulation; for of late years we have heard a 
deal of the returning life and prosperity ot 
place; and Mr. Valery, I observe, retracts his earli 
hodements of a speedy extinction of what little elin 
mer of light he still saw. 

“ As for me, Lremember that the accounts of t! 
depreciation of the value of houses, coupled wit 
the indifference of the inhabitants of them, wer 
enough to set one dreaming 


the gone glory of some old picture. 


in one’s gondola!) of 
getting to be as rich as Rothschild, buying all Venice, 
turning out everybody, and ensconcing one’s self it 
the Doge’s palace, among the dropping gold orna- 
ments and flakes of what was lustrous color in Ti 
tian’s or Tintoret’s time, waiting for the proper con- 
summation of all things and the sea’s advent 

“ But do you really find the air so light and pur 
in this by right mephitie time of August, with thos 
close calles, pestilential lagunes, ete., ete., and al 
that our informants frighten us with ? 
winter in Venice prove no more formidable in its wa) 
than it seems a summer does, why, we may hav i 
cause to regret our determination to give up ou 
original plaus. I am sure your kindness will tel i 
us, should it be enabled, any good news of the win ‘ 
ter and spring climate—if weak lungs may brave it = 
with impunity.” .... 


Should 


To this letter of Browning's, written in a 
his young manhood—he was then thirty 
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five—about the Venice which always 
eharmed him, may be well added the 
words of the Lady of Mura, written only 
Asolo 
a sequestered town, which Browning 
said that he discovered, and in whieh he 
il under the glamour of very Italy. In 
e prologue to his last volume, written 
September before the letter that follows, 
thie poet Savs: 


i few weeks before the poet's death. 


Ilow many a year, my Asolo, 
since—one step just from sea to land — 
I fonnd you, loved, yet feared you so 
For natural objects seemed to stand 
Palpably fire-clothed !” 
The letter says: 
have bought in ancient Asolo a narrow, tall 
r, into which in the last century (very early) a 
mise was built, and this curious place I have se- 
ected for villeggiatura when the scirocco is too strong 
1 Venice for health or comfort. It was here that 
Browning fifty years ago was inspired to write 
Sordello’ and ‘ Pippa Passes,’ so to me it has that 
harm added to many others. It is such a rough 
und out-of-the-way little place that you may only 
know it by name. There is no hotel, no railway, no 
factory, no sign of modern civilization. Itis ona 
il, which has an ancient ruined fortress at the top, 
ind was an old Roman settlement, with the usual 
Roman mise en scene, baths, amphitheatre, ete., in the 
lavs of Pliny, who somewhere mentions it. 

‘Near my tower, which is built in the ancient wall 

the mediwval town, is the tower of Caterina Cor- 
naro, and one sees from most of my windows, so high 
ire they, the whole Marea Trevigiana, with its tragic 
ind dramatie associations of the early Middle Ages; 

Eecelini, the Azzi, the incessant wars in which 
wns were treated by the tyrants like shuttlecocks 
in the game of battledoor. 

‘Browning and his sister have been here for the 
last six weeks, and you may faney how intensely the 
poet enjoys revisiting after so many years the scenes 
of his youthful inspirations. He was only twenty- 
five or six when he first discovered Asolo. ...Few 

wing people are so gay and cheerful as he and his 
old sister.”’. 


It is a pleasant last glimpse of Brown- 
ing at Asolo, where the master-spell of 
ltaly first touched his genius, and whither 
at the end he came—‘‘asolare, to disport 
in the open air, amuse one’s self at ran- 
dom”—at heart and in temper of the same 
unquenched and unquenchable vitality as 
on that summer day long ago when he 
sat where Milton had sat, and pressed, as 
Milton had pressed, the keys of the organ 
at Vallombrosa. 

“Ah, did you once see Shelley plain ? 
And did he speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again ?— 

How strange it seems and new!” 


THE poet of the Little Brother of the 


Rich, whose delightful humor warmly 
commends his plea, depicts the cheerful 
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resignation with which the bounty of 
good fortune may be received, But there 
is another view. It is that of the spirit 
and the manner in which that bounty 
should be dispensed. — It is unquestionable 
that good fortune tests character quite as 
much as ill fortune, although we should 
all prefer the former test to the latter. — If, 
as the witty Frenchman said, we are ea 
sily resigned to the misfortune of others, 
we are still more easily resigned to our 
own good fortune, and willingly accept 
the trials of character and all other trials 
which it may impose. 

Good fortune, however, is a tropic in 
which the hardier virtues poorly thrive. 
If in this city we should look for unusual 
genius or courage, for the conviction and 
enthusiasm and devotion which lift man- 
kind and lead the forlorn hope of the 
world; if we should seek the great invent- 
ors and reformers and human benefac- 
tors of every kind—should we hasten to 
the clubs, or the palaces, or hail the most 
sumptuous equipages in the Park? It is 
because good fortune is a tropie that the 
oldest wisdom tells us how hardly shall a 
rich man enter the kingdom. 

The beneficent enterprises, the restless 
germs of growth from which spring a 
larger happiness, seldom originate in pros- 
perity. Hervey’s memoirs are the record 
of the most fortunate society in England 
during the eighteenth century. But there 
is not a more repulsive story of a society 
more hopeless. The other side of life, the 
less fortunate, Lecky shows us, but it is 
not so black as Hervey’s. In France, at 
the same time, the masters of good for- 
tune, mad with the reckless selfishness 
which it tends to breed, were bringing in 
the French Revolution. ‘‘It was the 
best of times, it was the worst of times,” 
says Dickens, in the opening of his most 
powerful work, The Tale of Two Cities, 
and how bad the times were the search- 
ing light of Carlyle’s marvellous history 
shows. 

Was it the gilded circle of Versailles, 
with its morning star, the young and il] 
fated Queen whom 
music, describes, that 
times ? 


3urke, with pathetic 

made that best of 
Yet was it not the magnificent 
and inhuman orgy of good fortune which 
made that worst of times? The group in 
the Geil de Boeuf, or the Petit Trianon, 
playing in the gardens of Versailles its 
pretty pastoral masquerade of shepherds 
and shepherdesses, was doubtless resigned 


| 
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to the misfortunes of actual shepherds 
and shepherdesses starving upon scant 
black-bread, or would have been resign- 
ed if it had ever thought of them. But 
if the children of those actual shepherds 
are now more contented and more com- 
fortable, do they owe their better fortune 
to Versailles? Was there ever a more 
trenchant and terrible, because truthful, 
criticism than that of Thomas Paine upon 
those glowing and dazzling periods of 
Burke—in pitying the soiled plumage he 
forgot the dying bird? 

The French Revolution changed the re- 
lation of publie sentiment to the posses 
sion of great riches. During the bloody 
terror, to be rich, or to bear a title which 
marked the class of good fortune, was to 
be ‘‘suspeet.”’ The French Revolution 
has made good fortune in the form of 
great riches permanently suspect, and 
with the happiest results, as we see them 
in America. Napoleon’s motto—a career 
or an opportunity for every talent—has 
been thus far made more real in the re- 
public of whieh he took small account 
than in any other country at any time. 
Nowhere has good fortune, in the sense in 
which the words are chiefly used, been so 
easily secured as here, and nowhere are 
its duties more clearly discerned, or their 
discharge more definitely anticipated or 
even generally required. 

The American Croesus and Midas are 
not permitted by public opinion to live 
for themselves alone. They are not suf 
fered to be content with resignation to 
the misfortune or ill fortune of others. A 
healthy and vigorous public sentiment 
regards them as almoners and stewards of 
their own good fortune. If they are not 
expected to lead in the higher paths, they 
are rigorously expected to aid such lead- 
ership. If they are known only for fine 
houses and lavish feasts and a fabulous 
extravagance of selfish enjoyment, the 
publie conscience is not bewildered by 
the glitter of an ostentatious display of 
crude gold, but instinctively awaits some 
generous noble publie use of for- 
tune, and no American suffers more in 
general estimation than the rich man who 
is known to devote his good fortune only 
to self-indulgence, in whatever form. He 
is no longer permitted to be resigned to 
the misfortunes of others; he must re- 
lieve them. At last there is a happy 
spell which will enable the camel to go 
through the eye of the needle. 


There is nothing more characterist 
of American life than the humane use o} 
great wealth. It is not, therefore 
prising that nowhere are the questions 
its accumulation and distribution 
generally and 


Tho? 
intelligently consider 
Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Forward, whi 
he curiously calls Looking Backward 
an illustration of this spirit Itisan 
lennial vision, too mechanical, perhaps 
and destructive of much that makes soc 
life most precious, but a vision of the equa 
ization of good fortune. He would leay: 
no ill fortune to be resigned to, and 
the world of Bellamy, Montesquieu wou 
become unintelligible. 

Even in clubs the gilded youth are not 
altogether content to survey between thi 
polished boots at the plate-glass windo 
the struggles of less fortunate mankind 
but enlist in some charitable enterprise 
Young women, not wholly content to be 
resigned to sorrows which they do not 
share, as little sisters of the poor go forth 
upon Samaritan errands. Even Mr. Wan 
ners heroine in A Little Journey in thi 
World, sinking in the deep waters of gild 
ed selfishness, feels the need of a show ot 
sympathy to justify her riches to the pub 
lie conscience. If ( ‘ato the censor shou a 
sternly ask, cud bono, what good does this 
amateur and dainty touching with tli 
finger-tips accomplish in the relief of jiu 
man misery, the answer is plain. The 
sympathetic sense of misery is the augur) 
of its succor. Not to be resigned to thi 
misfortunes of others is not only to begin 
to help them, but to consider how they 
may be prevented. 

The little brothers of the rich are an 
immense fraternity. With kind persist 
ence they prod the conscience of good for 
tune, and pry open its hand and reveal to 
it endless opportunities of activity. They 
write upon the walls of palaces, in the din 
ing-rooms, in the chambers, words that 
burn like those above the table of Nebu 
chadnezzar, except that the tense and thie 
improvement are changed: ‘*O Good For 
tune, thou art weighing in the balance 
Pray God that thou be not found wanting ! 
It is that exhortation which characterizes 
our time and our country. It is obedi 
ence to it which would make it the hap 
piest time and country in history. 

EVEN the Pan-Americans protest that 
the streets of New York are dirty. It is 
very comical, but it is true, that all our 
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marvellous prosperity, our genius of in- 
vention, our quickness of wit, and profu- 
sion of resource; all our patriotism and 
pride, our great traditions of liberty and 
jeroism, our free soil, free speech, and 
and all the foree and intelli- 
our free government 
keep the streets of New York clean. 


free press, 
cence of cannot 

Miss 
Kdwards, the most courteous and friendly 
found 
on all sides nothing but holes of mud, gut- 
ers, and dirt piles, an endless rush and a 
block of street traftic. There are so many 
dangers and the state of the highways is 
such as to make it incomprehensible to 
English people that enterprising Ameri- 
cans would long endure it.” 

Miss Edwards is familiar with the dirt 
of Egypt, which is universal and intoler- 
ible, but even that does not mollify or al- 
eviate the awful impression of dirty New 
York. 


from 


of visitors, is compelled to say: 


Then a Pan-American, perhaps 
jogota, from Callao, from Lima, 
from Santiago, from Buenos Ayres, from 
Rio de Janeiro, from Guayaquil—cities in 
which we had not supposed impeccable 
highways to be— politely flagellates us, 
and ignominiously diserowns Broadway. 
‘It was impossible not to notice the de- 
plorable condition of the streets. Our 
carriages plunged terribly into the holes 
which at frequent intervals were met with, 
and the wheels at every turn sent whirls 
of mud, which compelled the passers-by 
to keep at a respectful distance.” 

We may indeed reply that this is the 
fling of a Pan-American. And who, for- 
sooth, is a Pan-American? Is he the su- 
perior nay, does he presume to be the 
of a North American? Are we not 
notoriously the greatest nation in the 
world? Does not our population redupli- 
cate inealeulably ? 
civilization 


peer 


Have we not carried 
from sea to sea? Have we 
not the largest lakes, the longest rivers, 
the broadest prairies, the greatest cataract, 
in the world? And shall the minions of 
monarchies and the pigmies of tuppenny 
temporary republics snap their ridiculous 
lingers at us, and presume to say that the 
streets of New York are dirty? The idea 
is preposterous. Itis contemptible. More- 
over, it is insulting, and the streets of New 
York are 

It is plain sailing—or slipping, as 
chance may determine whether we go in 
the water or the mud—so far, but it is a 
little difficult to end that sentence in the 


same key. Let us try another, possibly 
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a little less perfervid, The population of 
the United States is some sixty millions. 
Taken altogether they form undoubted|y 
the most intelligent community, with the 
highest average well-being, in the world. 
They are self-governing down to alder 
More than im any 
country at any time in history, the will 
of the majority of the adult male popu- 
The 
city of New York is one of the three or 
four chief cities of the world. It is con 
fessedly the metropolis of this blessed 
and absolutely self-governing country, 
and the streets of New York can't be kept 
clean. 

Is there any possible method of deserib- 
ing the unquestionable greatness and un- 
doubted glory of the country, its resplen- 
dent history and its miraculous achieve- 


men and coroners 


lation determines the government. 


ments, in an ascending and cumulative 
series of epithets and epigrams which 
shall end truthfully in the resounding al- 
legation, “‘and the streets of New York 
are kept clean”? Indeed, is not this little 
joker worse than that of the thimble ? 
Does he not grin at us from every pile of 
mud, and laugh out of every hole, and 
snicker and sneer on every side of the un- 
removed and apparently irremovable dirt 
and disorder ? 

It isabsurd, as the boys say, to ‘* blame” 
this situation upon somebody else-—-some 
street commissioner, or scavenger, or oth- 
er officer, or employé. Nobody is ever 
guilty of misrule in this country but the 
rulers, and the rulers are the people. The 
citizens of New York elect the city offi- 
cers who are to do the city work which 
the citizens pay for. They give some of 
those officers authority to dismiss others 
who are derelict in their duty, and the 
Governor can deal with the chief officers 
who do not obey the command of the peo- 
ple. If the taxes are outrageously heavy, 
if the money is squandered, if the streets 
are dirty and city government a farce, 
nobody is to blame but the citizens. They 
have as as they 


good a government 


choose, and the kind of government they 
desire. 


Then they desire dirty streets ? 
tainly. 


Cer- 
That is to say, they don’t desire 
clean streets strongly enough to secure 
them. Then popular government 
failed in cities ? 


has 
Rather there are some 
things in cities in which popular gov- 
ernment is not especially interested. If 
there are two hundred and fifty thousand 
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voters in the city of New York, how 
many of them really eare enough for 
clean streets and proper municipal ad- 
ministration to spend time and trouble to 
secure them 
Consider the lilies of the field — that 
is to say, look at the aldermen and the 
municipal officers, the representatives in 
the State Legislature and in Congress 
that the city of New York elects. Do 
they What we call its intelli- 
character? Yet undeniably 
they are representatives of the majority 
of the voters, and if that majority be 
corrupt or stupid, it is either because there 
are more knaves and fools than intelli 
gentand honest citizens among the voters, 


represent 


gence and 


or because such citizens do not care to 
take the trouble to vote and to be repre- 
sented; in which case the Aldermen and 
Co. that we see are, morally speaking, 
true representatives of the city. 

The minions of monarchies and the pig 
mies of tuppeny temporary republics, as 
they bump and wallow and flounder, be 
spattered and contemptuous, through the 
streets of New York, may truly say that 
they are such streets as the citizens desire, 


Ehitur’s 

\ SUGGESTIVE contribution to recent 
iA magazine literature is the Hon. E. J. 
Phelps’s paper on ** The Age of Words.” 
Mr. Phelps, though four years our minis- 
ter at the Court of St. James, is so little 
vitiated by the maxims of diplomacy that 
he does not, even in an age of words, em- 
ploy language to conceal thought, but 
what he thinks of certain rather impor- 
tant matters, he lets us know plainly in 
what he says. Perhaps the subject of his 
essay is not quite new; we all know how 
the age of words was discountenanced by 
Thomas Carlyle in a great many octavos; 
and from time to time we have heard 
from other voluble people that there is 
too much talking. Mr. Phelps makes the 
same complaint; but we are not sure that 
he makes it very much more reasonably. 
It seems to us that there is not more talk- 
ing than is needed, but that the wrong 
people do the talking. 

Mr. Phelps has so lately arrived home 
from a foreign country that he may be 
supposed not yet to have adjusted his 
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because if the people desired clean streets 
unless popular government be a failur: 
they would have them. If the Mayor did 
not appoint officers who would clean thy 
streets, they would require the Governo 
to deal with the Mayor. 

Does it necessarily follow, because poy 
ular government is, upon the whole, the 
best government, that the governing peo 
ple desire all good things that govern 
ment can supply? Liberty they want 
and equality, and fair play; but do they 
because they are self-governing, desir 
beautiful buildings and clean streets 
Might not a good-natured despot of fin 
taste and sanitary enlightenment and a 
sense of order give his dominions nobler 
public works and a better municipal ad 
ministration than a republic which is 
neither tuppeny nor temporary, but in 
which there is easy and indolent inditfer 
ence to publie beauty and publie order 

** Above all,” said the English bishop 
to the young catechumen, ** don't mis 
take zeal for knowledge.” Above all, 
savs the good genius of America, don't 
confound national bumptiousness with 
patriotism. 


Study. 


perceptions to conditions in which speech 
is so generally silvern, so habitually 
worth eighty cents on the dollar, as ours 
Even where he prolongs a strain often 
heard in the organ harmonies of this 
Study, and laments that the reading of 
fiction should form the only reading of 
so many people, we fancy that he is suf- 
fering from the recollection of English 
novels rather than from an immediate ex 
perience of our own. He has unmistak 
ably in mind the decaying literature of 
the British Isles, when he says that ** the 
everlasting repetition....of the story of 
the imaginary courtship and marriage of 
fictitious and impossible young men and 
women; and when all conceivable inci 
dents that could attend this happy narra- 
tive are used up, and the exhausted ima- 
gination of the narrator refuses any fur- 
ther supply, then in their place an endless 
flow of commonplace and vapid conversa 
tion, tending to the same matrimonial re- 
sult, until it is clear that the parties, if 
they were real, would talk themselves to 
death—this is the staple of what is now 


ealled fietion.”” We cordially agree with 
Mr Phelps that these are the character- 
sties of the vastly greater number of 
Enelish novels; and we believe with him, 
that for *‘ the large class who derive their 
ideas of life and the world from. this 
source, and enter upon married life 
with ideas and expectations so false and 
theories so absurd, nothing but disap- 
pointment and unhappiness ean follow.” 
~ Nevertheless, we think that if Mr. Phelps 
had been writing more directly from the 
documents he would not have denounced 
these traits and these etfects as peculiar 
to the modern novel,even the modern 
English novel, purposeless and flabby and 
false as it mostly is. If he had cared to 
look a little into the history of fiction he 
would have learned that formerly the 
novel of the highest grade presented 
ideals which are now chietly to be found 
in the novel of the lowest grade; and 
that the modern novel of the realistie or 
intellectual school has for its supreme 
aim the exact portrayal of the motives as 
well as the facts of life. It is because 
the English novelists and their imitators 
mainly hold by the romantic tradition 
that they are so mischievous, or when not 
mischievous, so extremely debilitating. 
If Mr. Phelps would acquaint himself 
with the great novelists of the Continent, 
he would see that fiction was never before 
so constant to the final inspiration and 
object of the noblest of the arts. 


Il. 

We did not mean, however, to dispute 
so long concerning this point, though in 
an age of words it might be allowable to 
do so. What we were really trying to 
get at, with a much more damaging pur- 
pose, was Mr. Phelps’s apparent miscon- 
ception of the nature, and the ends and 
aims of the literary life. Weare all the 
more eager to demolish this, because it 
seems to be the misconception of many 
other worthy people who, in an age of 
words, are apt to let their talking outrun 
their thinking; and if we seem at times 
to be personal, in the application of the 
truth which is in us, we beg to assure the 
sulferers beforehand that we shall only be 
so illustratively. Weshall by no means 
hold Mr. Phelps chiefly accountable for 
words that, in an age of them, happen to 
have come out of the point of his pen, for 
they are words that have the air of hav- 
ing met the eye before, not just in their 
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present order, perhaps, but certainly to 
their present effect. Book- making,” 
says he, ‘thas become a trade. Protit is 
its chief end. The day of studious and 
self-denying lives, devoted to study and 
thought, and regardless of gain, are almost 
gone by,” he says; and though we could 
have wished here a little closer agree 
ment between his verb and its nomina 
tive, we are not going yet to gainsay him, 
** Literature is no longer cultivated upon 
a little oatmeal; nor for its own sake 
upon any fare. Men do not write because 
they are charged with a message to hin 
manity that has been mellowed and tem 
pered by long reflection, by COMmMNUnLOn 
with nature and the higher influences of 
the soul.... Reputation depends on good 
management much more than on merit 
Not so were the enduring achievements 
of the human intelleet brought forth 
They were not the product of any age of 
words. They were chiefly out of the great 
silences, when thought was mightier than 
speech, when words were fit but few. 
There has been noise always in the world, 
no doubt, and it has died away for the 
most part into everlasting stillness. It is 
only the silences that have become vocal, 
whose voices remain and will remain.” 
This is what Mr. Phelps says (with 
some regrettable duplication of his rela- 
tive pronouns at last), and we will not 
deny that his utterances are such as 
would carry conviction to any party of 
gentlemen after dinner. The Study ean 
imagine itself so full of Veuve Clique 
cot, or Moét et Chandon, or the Grand 
Vin See, as to applaud them to the echo. 
But in the cold light of the next morn- 
ing, amid the throbs of a retributive head 
ache, we think it would ask itself, How 
is the parturition of an achievement pos 
sible? How ean thought be mightier 
than speech; or what superior potency is 
there in merely thinking without speak- 
ing? When was thought mightier than 
speech, and how did the fact become 
known? How ean a silence become vo- 
eal, and how ean a voice remain? The 
Study would puzzle over these figurative 
expressions which seemed so brilliant and 
so convineing last night; but if it found 
no truth in them we suspect it would not 
rest satisfied with its discovery. We are 
afraid it would want to ask Mr. Phelps 
how and when book-making became a 
mere trade, and just at what moment au- 
thors began to be recreant to their high 
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calling; it would demand the proof that 
literary reputation now depends more on 
good management than on merit. We 
do not believe that he would have his wit- 
nesses in court: and we are quite sure he 
would not be ready with evidence that the 
great achievements came out of the great 
silences. There was a great silence in 
English literature between Chaucer and 
Spenser, and the enduring achievement 
that came out of it was the immortal po- 
etry of one Gower, whose first name we 
cannot remember. Did Shakespeare's 
plays come out of a great silence? No, 
but amidst the ‘* melodious burst’ of such 
minstrelsy as Beaumont and Fletcher's, 
Marlowe's, Greene's, Drayton's, Web 
ster’s, Jonson’s, and the like. Did the 
** Divine Comedy” come out of a great si- 
lence? Petrarch and Boceaeccio were the 
Did Don Qui 

Ss ‘eat silence ¢ ( ‘er- 
vantes wrote while Calderon and Lope 
and the other masters of the Spanish dra 


contemporaries of Dante. 
xote come out of a 


ma were making their ** noises” about 
him. Did ** Faust” come out of a great 
silence? Schiller was the friend and fel 
low-townsman of Goethe, and all Ger- 
many was “flooded over with eddying 
song” from a score of throats. Did Long- 
fellow sing **to one clear harp in divers 
Emerson, W hit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Poe, Bryant, form- 


tones” inagreat silence 7 


ed such a choir about him as we may not 
hear ag Perhaps the 
thoughts of all these creat men would 
have been mightier if they had never been 
put into words; though we do not think so. 


rain in centuries. 


II. 

But what is merely an affair of literary 
history may be safely left to take care of 
itself. Itis the question of a decadence in 
the motives and aims of the literary life 
which we think deserves some little seri- 
ous consideration, and we are quite ready 
to aflirm that these motives and aims 
Pe ssibly Mr. 
Phelps may be able to name some ** bella 
eta dell oro” when they were not essen- 
tially what they are now; but we do not 
believe it. They never were different, 
and in the nature of things they never 
can be different, for they are now, as al 
ways, the motives and the aims of a self- 
devoted love of literary art. Ofall the men 
and women now practising this noble art, 
however unfitly and inetfeetually, we be- 
lieve there is not one who has taken it up 


have never been higher. 


except for the love of it. They may oj 
ten have been deceived in the hope o| 
that just reward of their toil whieh a 

men look forward to, but they are no 
writers for the love of gain, at the worst 
but writers for the love of letters; othe) 
wise they would have been railroad me) 

and stock-brokers, and dry-goods me) 
chants, and liquor sellers, and corne: 
grocers, and lawyers: few of them are si 
poor of wit as not to be able to succeed j 

eallings which men make money by 

The fact that some literary men earn 
enough to live comfortably has nothine 
to do with the question whether profit 
the chief end of authorship or not. They 
have a right to live comfortably by thei: 
art, just as a physician or a minister lias 
a right to live comfortably by his un 
selfish calling. In the mean time,we say 
that Mr. James, for example, writes his 
novels from the love of letters and tli 
hope of recognition and the need of living 
just as Fielding and Richardson and Seott 
and Thackeray and George Eliot and Tro 
lope wrote their novels, and as Boceaccico 
and Cervantes and Goethe wrote theirs 
On their level, which is by no means a 
low one, Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. Den 
man Thompson, and Mr. Edward Harrigan 
vive us their different plays from exactly 
the same love of the drama and of fame 
and the same reasonable hope of pecun 
lary return that governed Euripides an 
Aristophanes, Shakespeare and Moliére 
The fruition of that hope does not mak« 
it their chief end; it is the last and tli 
least of the ends they work for. Mn) 
MeMaster and Mr. Fiske write their his 
tories from the same motives that in 
spired Thueydides and Tacitus; and if 
Mr. Phelps really believes that the day 
of studious and self-denying lives is gone 
by, we will instance that of Mr. Francis 
Parkman, whose great and beautiful work 
in history has certainly not been carried 
on as a paying enterprise. 

Let us clear our minds of cant, if possi 
ble, and own that there never was a time 
when literature was indifferent to the 
butcher's bill. Money is no fit reward 
for it, we allow, and we can conceive of 
a state of things in which the hope of it 
would not enter; but in the economic 
chaos of competitive society, there is no 
other way for authors to live. What we 
cannot conceive of is the age of the great 
silences, when authors kept their mighty 


thoughts to themselves, ‘‘regardless of 


| 
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cain,” till they could not help * bringing 
forth enduring achievements,’ and we do 
not believe it ever existed outside of rhet 
orie hard up for a rounded period. 


IV. 

* Povera e nuda vai, Filosofia,” 

savs Petrarch; but we venture to think, 
Never willingly, poor girl! Philosophy, 
like ether ladies, likes to be in the fashion, 
Neither does 
Mr. Phelps, we suspect, at the bottom of 
his heart. She may be 


and we do not blame her. 


“Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,” 


but that pretty costume will not keep her 
from the cold in our climate, and there 
never Was a time ora place in the world, 
since the love of her began, that it was 
Never 
did they forego more for her sake; for in 
our conditions, where the prizes of mate- 
rial suecess are so great, it is bitterer than 
ever to take the second premiums. 

Of all the silly superstitions that have 
survived out of the credulous past, none is 
sillier than the notion that literature ought 
to work for nothing and find itself. The 
most prosperous writer in our country prob 
ably gets no more for his work than tens 


not with her lovers as it is now. 


of thousands of lawyers and doctors each 
receive; but in a civilization where every 
otlice rendered to the commonwealth is 
paid for, where every conceivable service 
from man to man has its wage, it is felt 
that the author if paid at all ought to be 
underpaid; that he is the only laborer un- 
worthy of his hire. We will allow that 
if you take the word of literary men about 
one another they are mostly unworthy of 
their hire; in their jealousies and envies 
they have themselves much to blame for 
the common feeling concerning them. 
But, after all, how many authors among 
us keep their carriages, or have three kinds 
of wine at table, out of their disgraceful 
gains? Mr. Phelps says that book-mak 
ing has become a trade, and that profit is 
its chief end. For the present we will 
not deny this, but we warn all those in- 
tending to go into the business with a 
view to profit as the chief end, that there 
is not much money for the amount of 
work in it. In spite of Mr. Phelps’s con 
fidence, however, there is probably no 
man or woman in the country intending 
to go into it with that view. Those who 
love literature have at least wit enough 
to know that they will never become rich 
LXXX.—No. 478.—60 
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by it; and that probably they will always 
remain poor. They know that if by some 
rare fortune a man writes a book of per 
manent pecuniary value, his grateful 
country will, after forty-two years, an 
ticipate his wish to become a public bene- 
factor, and will confiscate his property in 
it, throwing it open to any of his fellow- 
citizens who may like to steal it. Never 
theless, literary men do hope to live by 
literature, because they pursue it as their 
happiness, and because it is often imprac 
ticable to borrow and always disagreeable 
to starve; but they know they have not 
the right to expect much more; and they 
are willing, as such men and women in 
all times have been willing, to lead those 
‘studious and self-denying lives” which 
Mr. Phelps says are now almost things of 
the past; though he would not have said 
so, we think, if he had looked about him in 
a university town like New Haven, where 
there is probably as much devotion to the 
humanities 
there 


‘regardless of gain” as ever 

the same number of 
scholars anywhere in the world. If he 
cannot find such lives at Yale, we assure 
him he ean find them at Harvard, at 
Johus Hopkins, at Cornell, at Ann Ar- 
bor, at Dartmouth. Or, if the humani 
ties must be subdivided, we believe that 
he will find very much the same devotion 
to their art in the people who write our 
magazine poetry and fiction and criticism ; 
and among those who write the newspa- 
per articles: and even among those who 
write the interviews and the police re- 
ports. 


was among 


In no other industry could the 
same talent be so poorly paid; and we may 
safely say that from this point of view 
they are all ‘‘regardless of gain,” high 
and low, great and small. No author be- 
lieves that any reputation he achieves 
will *‘ depend on good management much 
more than on merit.” He understands 
that without a good deal of some kind of 
merit, he can achieve no reputation; and 
that what seems mere trash is somehow 
much more than trash if it wins even a 
passing popularity for its author. He 
may envy its author, but he will be slow 
to declare it absolutely wanting in the 
right to be. 


This literary man will also have other 
hesitations where Mr. Phelps appears to 


have none. 


He will not defy us to say 
where 


‘‘our poets, our dramatists, our 
historians, our essayists, our philosophers, 


| 
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our really capable critics” are, nor will 
he brave us to name many “living writ- 
ers who have contributed anything that 
will live in after-time, or whose names 
will be likely to be remembered when 
they have been dead fifty years.” As to 
these last he will understand that immor- 
tality is becoming always more and more 
difficult, and that there are many people 
writing now who would easily survive 
their death fifty years if they were living 
in any this. He will 
know that taste is now so advanced, and 
literary skill so diffused, and the liter 
ary sense so highly developed, that two- 
thirds of the poetry 
and fiction would be rejected by a con- 


century before 


British Classies in 


scientious editor, not because they were 
Wanting in sensation, as Mr. Phelps seems 
to think, but because they were wanting 
in form,or wanting in truth, or wanting 
in art, or wanting in humanity, or want- 
ing in common decency. ‘The past lit 
erature of our language is splendid and 
unsurpassed,” he tells us; but this is true 
only in a restricted sense, It is splendid 
in certain names, which again are splen- 
did in certain lights; but, like all other 
literatures, it has vast masses and spaces 
of dulness in it; and it is surpassed by 
several other literatures in easily nam- 
able characteristics. It is indeed of 
mighty bulk; but if it were thoroughly 
winnowed by modern criticism it would 
show, like the discourse of Gratiano, a 
grain of wheat in a bushel of chatf. 
VE 

As for our present dearth of writers, it 
seems to us the effect of imagination dis- 
heartening itself to make a point, rather 
than a fact of literary history. We are 
always in a period of transition, and, if we 
are to contine the question to America, 
we should say that in the article of poets, 
though we have now passed the time in 
which our great cycle of poets flourish- 
ed, we still have Holmes, Whittier, Low- 
ell, Whitman, Trowbridge, and Stoddard 
among us; that Stedman and Aldrich are 
in the prime of their power; and when 
you come to younger poets, we have a 
group whose work is as distinguished and 
as distinctive in promise as that of al- 
most any group of the past, which finally 
gave us a splendid and unsurpassed liter- 
ature. If we mention only Messrs. John 
Boyle O'Reilly, G. P. Lathrop, R. W. Gil- 
der, James Whitcomb Riley, H. H. Boye- 
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sen, J. Madison 


Cawein, the Canadia) 
Lampman, H.C. Bunner, Edgar Fawcett 
Maurice Thompson, it is because thy 

names mind as we write, and 
not because there are not also others wh. 


come to 


if they had done in another time wha 
they have done in ours would easily ha 

achieved a place in the British Classics 
Our dramatists are yet mainly to con 

but the work of some now writing is 
upon the only lines that give a founda 
tion of enduring solidity, the lines o 
the truth which is also beauty; and se 

eral have achieved very remarkable su: 

cess by work that has an authentic and 
native excellence. We cannot be sup 
posed poor in historians when Mr. Park 
man, the greatest historian whom Amer 
ica has produced, (we wish he had a bette: 
taste in fiction!) is still weaving that wel 
of glowing colors in which the pictur 
esque past of our continent magically 1 

appears. We need not dwell upon thi 
monumental labors of Mr. Herbert Ban 
croft and his coadjutors in the annals © 
the Pacifie coast; but surely we may |i 
proud of Messrs. McMaster and Fiske, in 
their several ways; and Mr. Henry 
Adams has just given us two volumes ot! 
American history which are not less im 
portant than anyever written. The scien 
tific spirit, blent with a fervor and force 
of his own, characterizes the studies of 
Mr. Roosevelt in pioneer history; and at 
this moment Messrs. Hay and Nicolay, 
in their life of Lincoln, are completing 
a historical work sufficient in magnitude 
and thoroughness to command the ad 
miration of any age or country. We 
only touch a few facts of the case, and 
what shall we say to a gentleman who 
asks for our essayists in the presence o! 
Messrs. Higginson, Curtis, and Warner 
Burroughs, Seudder, and Woodberry. 
whose culture, whose grace, whose humor 
is shared in degree by clever magazinists 
not to be named for number? As for 
philosophers, the Study has not so much 
knowledge of them as it could desire: 
but it has supposed that Mr. John Fiske 
had a European reputation in that sort, 
that Professor William James and Pro 
fessor Josiah Royce were men of the first 
quality as metaphysicians, and that there 
were able thinkers and writers in the dif 
ferent departments of philosophy at sev- 
eral American universities besides Har 
vard. Perhaps there are some at Yale. 


Capable critics are always rather rare 
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birds. But we had imagined that Mr. 
Lowell was rather a capable critic; Mr. 
Stedman is a critic of very great capabil 
iy; and we will mention Mr. T.S. Perry, 
as the author of a study of English Lit- 
erature in the Kighteenth Century, which 
in learning, insight, and a breadth and 
depth of critical science is of a sort sim- 
ply impossible to the crude conceptions of 
earlier criticism—as far beyond that as 
antiseptic surgery is bevond the old meth 
In all our periodicals, quarterly, 
monthly, weekly, and daily, men are writ 
ing criticism which is really capable, 
which is mostly honest and impartial, 
and considering their cruel 


ods 


trade, hu 
They have as yet too little grasp 
of prineiples; their perspective is often 


mane, 


bad, and their taste is sometimes not good 
But generally they have right feeling and 
that love of literature without which no 
writes even criticism. Under the 
chastening influences of the Study, we 
hope that they will more and more real 
ize that their function is not to legislate 
for literature, but to observe and register 
its facts. In the mean time, they are, on 
the whole, producing an average of better 
criticism than we have had in the past. 


one 


Vil 
In fine, we say in all seriousness, that 
in this new country, drunk with prosper- 
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ity and besotted as it is with material 
ideals, the literary standard is as high as 
ever it was in the world; and that the 
literary performance is of an excellence 
Which is only not conspicuous because it 
is so general, If any one doubts it, let 
him compare an average piece of fiction 
in the Atlantic Monthly, or the Century, 
ov Scribner's, or Harper's with an aver- 
age piece of fiction in Blackwood's. or 
Fraser's, or Tinsley’s of tifty years ago; 
or an average essay in one of our periodi- 
cals with an average essay of the best Eng- 
lish time; or an average poem of our day 
With an average poem of the ** splendid 
and unsurpassed literature of the past”; 
or an average review in the Sunday pa- 
pers with the ‘really capable criticism ” 
of the heyday of English reviewing. 

It is easy to cry down the present in fa 
vor of the past; but we think Mr. Phelps, 
if he had **mellowed and tempered” his 
“message to humanity” 


by somewhat 
larger reflection, would 


not have 
quite so ready to pronounce this an 
of words in any ill sense, 


been 

age 
We have our 
selves the belief that it is the age of words 
because it is also the age of thoughts, and 
that the ages of great silences were epochs 
in which men’s tongues were still because 
their lives were dull and their heads were 
empty, and they mostly did not know how 
to read and write. 


Record of Current Euents. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 14th of January,— 
The official declaration of the vote cast for 
Governor of each of the following States at the No- 
vember (1889) elections was: Iowa, Boies (Democrat ), 
180,111; Massachusetts, Brackett (Republican), 127,- 
357; Mississippi, Stone (Democrat), $4,929; New 
Jersey, Abbett (Democrat), 138.245: 
(Democrat), 379,423 
crat), 162.654 

The Senate, December 18, 1889, confirmed the 
nomination of David J. Brewer as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Legislature of Montana elected (January Ist 
and 2d) Wilbur F. Sanders and T. C. Power as 
United States Senators. 

Carlos I. was proclaimed King of Portugal at Lis- 
bon December 28th, 

Lord Salisbury presented an ultimatum to Portu 
gal January 11th, demanding the withdrawal of all 
the Portuguese forces and officials of every kind 
from the African provinces in dispute, saying that a 
failure on the part of Portugal to answer within the 
next twenty-four hours would result in the with- 
drawal of the English legation. Portugal on the 
following day vielded to the demands, under protest 


Ohio, Campbell 


Virginia, McKinney (Demo- 


’ 


reserving all rights of the Portuguese Crown in 
those territories 
January 13th. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, December 17th, 
refused che proposition of an amnesty to Boulanger, 
by a vote of 838 to 61, ; 

The provisional Brazilian government issued a 
decree, December 21st, banishing the ex Emperor 
Dom Pedro, together with the royal family. The 
grant previously offered to the Emperor and his 
civil allowance were cancelled. 

The Spanish ministry resigned January 8d 
Sagasta, finding it impossible to constitute 
cabinet, resigned January 7th 


The Portuguese Cabinet resigned 


Seflor 


a new 


DISASTERS 

December 13, 1889 —Explosion in Belmez mines, 
Spain. Ten men killed 

December 18th.— Advices received of the wreck 
of the bark 7% nby Castle at Holyhead. Eleven per- 
sons drowned 

December 20th.—Collision of British steamers 
Cleddy and Isle of Cup us off the Isle of Wight. 
Thirteen persons drowned. 

December 22d.—Sixteen lives lost by a cave-in in 
the Lane Mine at Angel’s Camp, California 
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January 1, 1890.—Twenty-six bovs suffocated by 
a fire in a charity school in the Forest Gate district, 
Lo ion 

January 9th.—Sixteen men drowned by the ris 
ing of 


the water in a bridge caisson at Louisville, 


Kentucky. 
OBITUARY 
December 12, 1889.—In Venice, Robert Browning, 
poet, in his seventy-seventh vear.—In Far Rock 


away, New York, Edward N. Dickerson, lawyer, in 
his sixty-tifth vear. 

December \Ath.—In Vienna, Cardinal 
Ganglbauer, Archbishop of 
two vears, 

December 15th.—In New You k, Robert B 
turn, merchant, aged fiftv-four vears 

December 18th. In Berlin, Wilhelm von Giese- 
brecht, historian, aged seventy-five vears. 

December 23d.—In Atlanta, Georgia, Henry W. 
Grady, editor of the Atlanta Cons//fution, aged thir 
tv-eight vears, 


Celestin 
Vienna, aged seventy- 


Min 


December 28th.—In Oporto, Spain, Therese-Chris- 
tine-Marie, ex-Empress of Brazil, aged sixty-seven 
vears.—In London, Charles Mackay, LL.D., author, 
as years.—In New York, Robert 
Carter, publisher, aged eightv-two vears 

January 1,1890.—In Albany, New York, Henry 
R. Pierson, Ph.D., Chancellor of the Board of Re 
gents of the University of the State of New York, 
aged seventy In Paris, Commander William 
Starr Dana, United States Navy, aged forty-six vears. 


Seventy-seven 


yvears 


> 
rw 


p- HE Drawer will still bet on the 
ce 4 rose. This is not a wager, 
b 5 but only a strong expression 
of opinion. The will 
win. It does not look so 
To all appearances, this is the age 
of the ehrysanthemum., What this gaudy 
flower will be;daily expanding and varying 
to suit the whim of fashion, no one can 
tell. It may be made to bloom like the cab- 
bage; it may spread out like an umbrella— 
it can never be large enough nor showy 


rose 


now. 
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Junuary 2d.—In Philadelphia, George Henry Bo 
ker, author, aged sixty-six vears.—In Madria, J 
lian Gayarré, tenor, aged about forty vears 

January 3d—In Jena, Professor Karl Ang 
Hase, of the University of Jena, aged eighty-ni 
years, 

January 4th.—In Berlin, Professor Wilhelm € 
rad Hermann Mueller, philologist,aged seventy 
—In Prague, Prince Charles William Ph 
head of the house of Auersperg, aged seventy-t 


veurs 


vears, 

January 5th.—In Hamilton, New York 
ezel Dodge, D D., Ph D., aged Seventy vears, 

January Tth.—In Berlin, Augusta, Empress Dowa 
ger of Germany, aged seventy-eight years. 
8th.—In London, Westland Marstoy 
poet and dramatist, aged seventy years.—In Was) 
ington, D. C., Rear-Admiral William Radford, Units 
States Navy, aged eighty-one vears., 

January 9h.—In Washington, D.C., William Da 
rah Kelley, Congressman, aged seventy-five years 
In Madrid, Giorgio Roneconi, barytone, aged eight 
years, 

January 10th—In Wurtzburg, Dr. Anton 
Troeltsch, M.D., aged sixty years.—In Munich, J: 
Joseph Ignatius Doellinger, theologian and_ hist: 
rian, aged ninety New York, Amzi = 
Dodd, pioneer baggage expressman, aged fifty-sever 
years, 


, Eber 


January 


vears.—In 


Januaru 11th 


In Lockport, New York, James 


Franklin Fitt, author, aged fifty years, 


PT ws 
enough to suit us. Undeniably it is very ef 
fective, especially in masses of gorgeous color, 
In its innumerable shades and enlarging pro- 
portions, it is a triumph of the eardener, It 
is a rival to the aniline dyes and to the mara 
bout feathers. It goes along with all the con- 
ceits and fantastic unrest of the decorative art. 
Indeed, but for the discovery of the capaci- 
ties of the chrysanthemum, modern life would 
have experienced a fatal hitch in its develop- 
ment. It helps out our age of plush with a 
flame of color. There is nothing shamefaced 


\ 
| 
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r retiring about it, and it already takes all 
for its own. One would be only 

Uf married—civilly, and not fashionably 
without a chrysanthemum wedding; and it 

chts the way to the tomb. The maiden 
a bunch of it in her corsage in token 
of her blooming expectations, and the young 
man flaunts it on his coat lapel in an effort to 
he at once effective and inthe mode. Young 
love that used to express its timid desire with 
the violet, or, in its ardor, with the carnation, 
now seeks to bring its emotions to light by 
the help of the chrysanthemum. And it can 

xpress every shade of feeling, from the rich 
yellow of prosperous wooing to the brick-col- 
ored weariness of life that is hardly distin- 
cuishable from the liver complaint. It is a 
little stringy for a boutonniére, but it tills the 
modern-trained eye as no other flower can fill 
it. We used to say that a girl was as sweet 
is a rose; we have forgotten that language. 
We used to call those tender additions to so- 
ciety, on the eve of their advent into that 
world which is always so eager to receive 
fresh young life, “ rose-buds”: we say now 
simply “ buds,” but we mean chrysanthemum 
huds. They are as beautiful as ever; they 
excite the same exquisite interest; perhaps in 
their maiden hearts they are one or another 
variety of that flower which bears such a 
sweet perfume in all literature; but can it 
make no difference in character whether a 
young girl comes out into the garish world 
as arose or as a chrysanthemum? Is her life 
set to the note of display, of color and show, 
with little sweetness, or to that retiring mod- 
esty which needs a little encouragement be- 
fore it fully reveals its beauty and its perfume? 
If one were to pass his life in moving in a 
palace car from one plush hotel to another, a 
bunch of chrysanthemums in his hand would 
seem to be a good symbol of his lite. There 
ure aged people who can remember that they 
used to choose various roses, as to their color, 
odor, and degree of unfolding, to express the 
delicate shades of advancing passion and of 
devotion. What can one do with this new 
favorite? Is not a bunch of chrysanthemums 
a sort of take-it-or-leave-it declaration, boldly 
und showily made, an offer without discrimi- 
nation, a tender without romance ? 
man will cateh the whole family 
flaming message, but where is that sentiment 
that once set the maiden heart in a flutter? 
Will she press a chrysanthemum, and keep it 
till the faint perfume reminds her of the sweet- 
est moment of her life ? 

Are we exaggerating this astonishing rise, 
development, and spread of the chrysanthe- 
mum? Asa fashion it is not so extraordinary 
as the hoop-skirt, or as the neck ruff, which is 
again rising as a background to the lovely 
head. But the remarkable thing about it is 
that heretofore in all nations and times, and 
in all changes of fashion in dress, the rose has 
held its own as the queen of flowers and 
the finest expression of sentiment 


provinces 


wears 


A young 
with this 


as 


But here 
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comes a flaunting thing with no desirable per- 
fume, looking as if it were cut with scissors 
out of tissue paper, but capable of taking inti 
nite varieties of color, and growing as big asa 
curtain tassel, that literally captures the world, 
and spreads a'l over the globe, like the Can 
ada thistle. The florists have no eye for any 
thing else, and the biggest floral prizes are 
awarded for the production of its eccentrici 
ties. Isthe rage for this flower typical of this 
fast and flaring age ? 

The Drawer is not an enemy to the chrys 
anthemum, nor to the sunflower, nor to any 
other gorgeous production of nature. But it 
has an old-fashioned love for the modest and 
unobtrusive virtues, and an abiding faith that 
they will win over the strained and _ strident 
displays of life. There is the violet: all ef 
forts of cultivation fail to make it as big as 
the peony, and it would be no more dear to 
the heart if it were quadrupled in size. We 
do, indeed, know that satisfying beauty and 
refinement are apt to escape us when we strive 
too much and force nature into extraordi- 
nary display, and we know how difficult it 
is to get mere bigness and show without vul- 
garity. Cultivation has its limits. After we 
have produced it, we find that the biggest 
rose even is not the most precious; and lovely 
as Woman is, we instinctively in our admira- 
tion put a limit to her size. There being, 
then, certain laws that ultimately fetch us all 
up standing, so to speak, it does seem prob- 
able that the chrysanthemum rage will end in 
a gorgeous sunset of its splendor—that fashion 
will tire of it, and that the rose, with its secret 
heart of love; the rose, with its exquisite form ; 
the rose, with its capacity of shyly and relue- 
tantly unfolding its beauty ; the rose, with that 
odor of the first garden exhaled and yet kept 
down through all the ages of sin—will become 
again the fashion, and be more passionately 
admired for its temporary banishment. Pet 
haps the poet will then come back again and 
sing. What poet could now sing of the “aw 
ful chrysanthemum of dawn”? 

CHARLES DupLEY WARNER 


THE BIBLIOMANIAC 


Wo 
of 


devotes to the margins and binding 

a book every hour and minute, 

Has a very small chance of e’er finding 
Aught of good that is printed within it 

Joun KENDRICK Banas 


NO IMPROVEMENT. 

AN old lady who witnessed a production of 
The Merchant of Venice many years ago weut 
again recently to see the story of Shylock en- 
acted upon the stage. Upon her return home 
she was asked how she liked it. * Waal,” said 


she, “ Venice seemed to have been spruced up 
some since the first time I saw it, but Shy 
lock’s just the same mean, ordinary thing he 
was forty year ago.” 


| 
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A CURIOUS EPISODE OF THE WAR. 

A VETERAN of the Connectienut Regi- 
nt of Volunteers keeps at home a handsome 
nitorm Confederate ofticer which was 
ver worn but by himself, and to which he 
ves some months or years of liberty, if not 
fe itself. 

He tailor before the civil war, and 
en he was captured on a Southern battle- 
tact the ears of the ecom- 
inder of the prisoners’ barracks. 


ot a 


Was a 


d this reached 
Egad! Vl have the Yankee goose-pusher 
ike me a new suit,” said the officer, gazing 
his dingy uniform. 
Phe tinest gray cloth, gold-lace, and bright 
ttous were brought to the tailor prisoner, 
ho worked cheerfully away at the welcome 
employment. On the evening the suit was to 
be delivered, however, a bright idea 
to him, and soon what was to all appearances 
spruce Confederate officer walked past the 
enards, and was seen no more in that part of 
Dixie. History kindly draws the veil over 
the expletives vented on the “nutmeg Yan- 
kee” for not only gaining his liberty—he earn- 
ed that—but for taking that precious suit, 
whieh cost so many hundred dollars of good 
Confederate money! 


WAS FAMILIAR WITH HIM. 

ONE of the best “old Regular Army ” stories 
used to be told by Lieutenant George Derby, 
of the long-forgotten “Topographical Engi- 
neers.” He was one of America’s humorists, 
ind died of insanity during the first year of 
the rebellion, I think. 

Before our civil war the army had no eay- 
alry called; all mounted troops were 
“dragoons,” with the exception of one re 
ment, The Ritles.” 

Then, as now, the uniform of the “dragoons” 
was a gorgeous yellow. The fatigue dress, of 
know who are familiar with 
army matters, is the ordinary every-day suit 
Without ornament—plain blue trousers, blouse, 
and forage-eap. 

In one of the companies of the old dragoons 
stationed in Florida nearly half a century ago 
there was an Irishman, a private soldier, a re- 
ligious devotee, who spent nearly all the time 
he was off duty in zealous contemplation. His 
favorite place for meditation was under the 
shade of some large gum or live-oak in the 


sO 


course, as all 


forest, far away from the noise and profanity 


ot 


t the barracks. There, undisturbed by any- 
thing worldly, he gave himself up to his beads 
and his books with all the earnestness of a 
hermit. 

One morning, while engaged in his usual 
devotions, a “ yellow-jacket ”—which persist- 
ent insect, as every one knows, is gorgeously 
striped and banded in the dragoon’s favorite 
color when in full dress—came buzzing around 
the head of the soldier. He had never seen 
one before, and presently it stung him severe- 
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ly over the eye. Upon this the alarmed fel- 
low rushed precipitately to his quarters howl- 
ing with pain. 

The next day, at the same hour, found him 
at his favorite spot, where, before he had been 
reading many minutes, a“ tumble-bug "—that 
common plain brown and harmless beetle 
put in an appearance, and commenced his loud 
humming around the soldier's head, He looked 
up suddenly, and closing his book as he saw 
the inseet, hurried away from the place, re- 
marking, as he started to run, while shaking 
his fist at the cause of his fright, 
* Be jabers, yees naden't think I dowt know yees in 
yees fatagues !” 
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A CANNIBAL BISHOP 

EVERY one knows the story of the French- 
man who, while sitting with his face close to 
the open window of an English railway ear, 
heard a sudden of, “ Look out!” and 
popping out his head accordingly, received a 
tremendous bump on the forehead from the 
projecting pole of a scattolding whieh the 
train was just passing; whereupon monsieur 
exclaimed, indignantly: “ Inglisman big fool! 
He say ‘look out! when he mean ‘look in!” 

A similar misconception occurred during the 
siege of Sebastopol, when an English Guards- 
man was “brought up” for having given a 
severe thrashing to a French grenadier, the 
Englishman’s only explanation being that “ he 
would ave it, and so I just’ad to give it him.” 
It appeared on inquiry that the Guardsman 
had accosted the other in what he supposed to 
be French, and that the puzzled Frenchman 
had exclaimed in bewilderment, “ Comment ?” 
(How ?) which John Bull mistook for “ Come 
on.” “Come on yourself, then,” he roared, 
“if you will ave it!” and forthwith the fisti- 
cutis began in earnest. 

But more startling than all was the mistake 
made by a Queen of Denmark during her visit 
to the Danish colony of Iceland, where the 
good old bishop exerted himself to the utmost 
to show her everything that was worth seeing. 
The Queen paid many compliments to her 
host, and having learned that he was a family 
man, graciously inquired how many children 
he had. 

Now it happened that the Danish 
for “children” was almost identical in sound 
with the Icelandie word for * so the 
worthy bishop—whose knowledge of Danish 
was not so complete as it might have been 
understood her Majesty to ask how many sheep 
he owned, and promptly answered, “ Two hun- 
dred.” 

“Two hundred children!” cried the Queen, 
astounded. * How can you possibly maintain 
such a number ?” 


shont 


word 


sheep”; 


“Easily enough, please your Majesty,” re- 
plied the hyperborean prelate, with a cheerful 
smile. “In the summer I turn them out upon 
the hills to graze, and when winter comes I 


kill and eat them!” Davip Ker 
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PIERROT’S VALENTINE. 


BY MINNIE BUCHANAN GOODMAN 


His loving heart had never learned “Pear Columbine,” he smiling wrote, 
The hopelessness of high ambition ; “My valor soars this world above. 
He thought, poor Pierrot, love could win I will do that ne’er done before 
A way to loftiest position. That I may win my sweetheart’s love. 
Nor first nor last of lovers he “Above the high cathedral spires 
To promise that beyond his art, Hangs the big moon: it shall be thine. 
Vowing the unattainable I'll climb and fetch it down to you 


lo win his chosen lady’s heart. If you will be my valentine.” 
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